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INTRODUCTION 

Ar THE outset I wish to say a few words about the nature 
and the limitations of this discussion of t the Federal Coun- 
cil. My primary concern has not been the actual work or pro- 
gram o the organization but rather the ideas which have been 
expressed in and through it. In order to deal adequately with 
die work, the results, and significance of an organization such as 
the Council it would be necessary to have a longer and more 
intimate acquaintance with it than has been my privilege. Thus 
I have consciously limited myself to a discussion and analysis of 
the ideas which have found expression in and through the 
Council, as those ideas have been recorded in the extensive and 
various literature of the Council. In this connection I wish to 
point out die difficult problem of discerning what documents arc 
truly representative of the Council's thought and which are not. 
The Council, as the following study seeks to point out, is not a 
closely integrated organization which maintains close control 
over the utterances of its members and personnel. Rather it 
may perhaps be described as a kind of orbit within which move 
many different and sometimes conflicting ideas. To separate 
those which may in some sense be said to be representative of 
the Council's membership or of its leadership from those which 
are the product of a vocal minority is a difficult task. The line 
of separation by no means always follows the distinction between 
those statements labelled by the Executive Committee as official, 
and those published unofficially. In the present study no general 
rule has been followed. I have tried rather to consider each state- 
ment or idea on its own merit, and in the light of as many fac- 
tors as possible, often consulting with the individuals and groups 
rcsjxmsiblc for it. 

ix 



x INTRODUCTION 

Whatever the limitations of a study devoted principally to the 
literature of the Council, it does point to an important fact about 
the organization. As an organization whose basic purpose is 
educational, its most important activities are the ideas which it 
expresses. The most important single aspect of what it does is 
what it says. The ideas which it has expressed have given mean- 
ing and guidance to its program of activities. To be sure, there 
are important exceptions to this rule. Significant activities of the 
staff have often never been embodied in the Council's pronounce- 
ments. Of many such activities I have sought to take cognizance 
in my account of the Council. However, I wish to emphasize 
that my description of this aspect of the organization's work 
lays no claim to completeness. 

Furthermore I have not sought to grapple with the many 
difficult problems related to the lesults, the objective effects of the 
Council's work. Objective information as to the actual effects 
of the Council's work on the constituency of the Protestant 
churches of America is almost entirely lacking. Indeed, consider- 
ing the magnitude and nature of the problem it is difficult to 
see how such knowledge could be achieved. In any case it would 
form the subject of another book than this. The problem I have 
set for myself is a more modest one simply an analysis and 
evaluation of the important ideas expressed in and through the 
Council. 

It is important also to add that I have been concerned princi- 
pally with that part of American religious history which lies 
between the founding of the Council and the present. That the 
Social Gospel which has been expressed through the Council has 
roots which go deep into the intellectual and social history of 
both America and Europe is clear to nil who have studied the 
matter. But this material has been clearly and adequately de- 
scribed in other works, especially Charles H. Hopkins* recent 
book, The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism. 
In respect to the church federation movement which played an 
important part in the Council's formation, information is not so 
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easily available, so I have written in greater detail. However, my 
primary concern has not been with the historical development 
prior to the Council's formation, but with the Council's own 
history. 

It remains only to express my gratitude to the many people 
who have helped me with this study. The members of the Fed- 
eral Council staff have given generously of their time and judg- 
ment. Professors Reinhold Niebuhr, Robert Hastings Nichols, 
and Henry P. VanDusen of Union Seminary, and Professor 
Ernest Johnson of Teachers' College, Columbia University have 
read the manuscript and offered valuable suggestions and criti- 
cisms. My thanks are tendered to the staff of the library of 
Union Seminary. Especially I wish to acknowledge my gratitude 
to Professor Herbert Schneider of the Department of Philosophy 
of Columbia University who supervised this study and con- 
tributed many helpful and clarifying suggestions. Of course, re- 
sponsibility for the judgments and interpretations rest solely 
upon the author. I wish also to thank my sister, Miss Martha 
Hutchison, and my wife, Julia Kley Hutchison for many hours 
of patient labor in die preparation of the manuscript. 

JOHN A. HUTCHISON 
New YofJ^ City, June, 1941. 
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Chapter I 
FORERUNNERS AND ORIGINS 

THE history of the Christian Church may be described as a 
struggle between centripetal and centrifugal forces. Each 
successive age has composed its own balance between the 
iorccs of liberty and those of order, but in every age the tension 
has persisted. Thus Christianity has at times exhibited a variety 
and diversity of forms in which underlying unity is well-nigh 
lost, while at other times there has prevailed a monolithic unity, 
stifling and repressive to liberty. But even in periods of most 
rigorous and centralized organization some impulses toward 
freedom have manifested themselves. Thus in strict logic no 
historic ecclesiastical organization may be accurately character- 
ized as universal or catholic. The persistence of large bodies of 
dissenters, heretics, and sectarians throughout the history of the 
ancient and medieval churches is too easily forgotten in ambi- 
tious claims to a seamless unity. 

"The ideal of unity in the Spirit with diversities of gifts and 
ministrations was never quite realized. . . . Even in the first 
century Christian practice did not match the apostolic ideal. 
When we survey the first fifteen centuries of Christianity we see 
clearly that church unity was an ideal that was never actualized. 
The theory of unity in diversity in die New Testament never 
became a fact. It remained at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century a hope to be fulfilled; it was not once an achievement 
that later was lost." x 

Likewise the popular notion of Protestantism as atomic indi- 
vidualism in religion stands in serious need of critical revision. 
John T. McNeil! m a suggestive study entitled Unitive Prot* 
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estantism develops the thesis ". . . that Protestantism while not 
unaffected by the nationalistic and individualistic movements 
that preceded and accompanied it, possessed an inward unitive 
principle by which it resisted with a measure oC success the 
forces of disintegration." 2 Arguing for this thesis McNeill makes 
such claims as that, for example, Luther's doctrine of the priest- 
hood of all believers, commonly reg aided as the keystone ol 
Protestant individualism meant actually not every man his own 
priest but every man a priest to every other man. Both Luther- 
anism and Calvinism contain a conception of the communion 
of saints which may be understood as a deeply social and indeed 
universal principle placed against a Roman and papal sectiiiiun- 
ism. In polity the reformers stood in the conciliar tradition, rep- 
resenting constitutional government in the chuich against the 
tyrannical monarchy of Rome. Moreover, it will be recalled that 
the early history of Protestantism was marked by several im- 
pressive attempts to end the divisions of Christendom. Culvm's 
celebrated letter to Cranmer, offering to cross seven seas lo bring 
the divided churches together was by no means an isolated event. 
The reformers were not sectarians glorying in their differences 
but churchmen sorely concerned by the divisions of the church. 
Nor did all thought about unity die with the reformers. While 
perhaps a minor theme in Protestant history, the desire for 
unity did persist even in the times of greatest division, as the 
names of Leibniz, Usshcr, Tillotson, Richard Baxter, John Dury, 
and Hugo Grotius to mention only a few eloquently testify. 
Thus while the balance or adjustment of umtive and divisive 
forces has varied widely from age to age, and while at times 
Roman Catholicism has exhibited a vastly greater consolidation 
than Protestantism has seemed capable of, the balance and ten- 
sion of forces have continued. In successive periods religious 
energies in combination with racial, geographical, national, and 
other forces have produced imposing and powerful integration. 
But despite the appearance or claim of absolute power such inte- 
grations have never been moie than partial or tentative balances 
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between the centripetal and centrifugal forces. Thus each has in 
its turn been challenged by new stirrings of freedom, them- 
selves also the complex products of religious and social elements. 
In such an alternation between freedom and organization the 
history of the Christian church may be said largely to consist. 

Perhaps in no other nation have the centrifugal forces exhib- 
ited such vigor as America. In the jungle of American sects and 
denominations individualism might appear to have won a final 
and complete victory. Not only was America colonized at a 
time when the divisions of European Protestantism were ap- 
proaching their most extreme form, so that disunion was thus 
imported into the new country; but in the new nation, bordered 
through almost three hundred years of its Me by an open fron- 
tier, and deeply infused with individualism in all its life, sects 
and denominations have grown and proliferated like weeds. 
Competition was candidly avowed; the survival of the fittest 
seemed to be the law o religious growth. But even here in 
America the forces of unity have been visible from the begin- 
ning. 

One of the earliest attempts to secure religious unity was that 
of Count Zmzcndorf m Pennsylvania. In that colony as a result 
oC its announced policy of toleration and of the diverse racial 
and national groups that took advantage of the policy, sects 
flourished like the green bay tree. It is recorded that in the 
early years of die eighteenth century, "the Pennsylvania church" 
had come to be an expression signifying a combination of heresy, 
schism, and contemptuous indifference toward religion. Into 
such a situation Zinzcndorf came when he landed in America in 
December, 1741. Among the motives of his voyage, in addition 
to colonization and missionary work, was the desire to "organize 
the Germans o all sects into some form of evangelical religion 
which he called the Church of God in the Spirit." 8 Count Zin- 
zendorf seems to have heard of the situation among the sects of 
Pennsylvania, and his plan to remedy the sad state of affairs 
was art ambitious scheme, similar in many features to the re- 
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union efforts of more than a century and a halt later which 
culminated in the Federal Council of Churches. The project of 
a Church of God in the Spint appears to have been planned by 
a sect called the Shipack Brethren under the leadership of Henry 
Antes. Less than a month after his arrival Count Zm/endoif 
took charge of the enterprise, calling a meeting at Geimaniowu 
to see "whether under the Savior's blessing we could not do 
away with judging and pronouncing sentence, gossiping, injur- 
ing and defaming or to make this so contemptuous in Pennsyl- 
vania that every honest person will be ashamed ol it, since 
through it we make ourselves a laughing stock bcfoic the world 
while at the same time an irrccoveuble damage arises to the 
conversion of souls to their Shepherd."' 1 The meeting was 
attended by repiescntativcs of Lutherans, German Reformed, 
Moravians, Quakers, Mcnnonites, Dunkards, ttphrata monks, 
Schwcnkfelders, Separatists, and the Inspired. ZinKcnclorTs plan 
was not for doctrinal union, but for unity on the basis of the 
Christian spirit lying behind all doctrines. The doctrines and 
polity of each group would then constitute a separate "trope" or 
mode of the whole. But theological quaircls were not to be so 
easily legislated out of existence. Differences soon appeared. 
The issue of marriage was raised by the Ephrata monks. But 
despite differences Zinzendorf persisted. During the next year 
or so seven synods were held in the search for a formula for 
unity. Benjamin Franklin interested himself in the later phases 
of the movement, the minutes of the seventh synod being pub- 
lished by his press. In the end, a lack of the requisite tact on the 
part of Zinzendorf and the arrival from Europe of the mili- 
tantly Lutheran Henry Muhlcnberg killed the movement. 

A considerable amount of interdenominational cooperation 
was displayed by the Great Awakening. Here New Knglund 
Congregationahsts united with Dutch Reformed and Presby- 
terians from the middle colonies to stir the waters of American 
religious life. The roll of leaders indicates the interdenomina- 
tional character of the movement: Jonathan Edwards, George 
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Whitcficlcl, Theodore Frelmghuyscn, Gilbert Tennent, Henry 
Muhlcnbcrg, and others. Thus early in American history strict 
denominational lines were blurred and a common religious pat- 
tern embracing most if not all denominations was begun. It is 
interesting to point out, however, that the Great Awakening 
resulted in differences which caused fuither splits and divisions 
among American denominations; its influence was not all on 
the side of unity. The Awakening, however, produced an 
increase in educational and charitable work among the churches, 
thus again establishing early a pattern o American interde- 
nominationalism. While not characterized by theological pro- 
fundity or much deep feeling for the church, American 
Christianity has been rich in what religion calls good works. 
The period before the Revolution saw the beginning of the 
church's interest m two themes of major importance, slavery and 
drink. The Quakers, so often more sensitive of conscience than 
their fellow Christians of other denominations, were the first to 
be concerned with slavery. The records of their meetings tell of 
serious grappling with this problem. In addition to the Quakers, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and others began to be concerned 
about alcoholic excesses. Thus the interest of the American 
Church in moral and social problems is not, as sometimes al- 
leged, a new thing; it is a pattern which goes back to the begin- 
ning of the national religious tradition. 

During the colonial period another important aspect of Ameri- 
can religious life assumed definite form- After a few years of 
theocracy in New England and attempts at established churches 
in other colonies, a different conception of the church and of 
the relation of church and community took shape. The church 
was not simply the spiritual or religious aspect of society, not 
simply the nation on its knees, an organization of which every- 
one was a member by virtue of his citizenship; but rather a 
voluntary group, separated from and drawn out of the civil 
community and joined by a voluntary decision of the individual 
will. The accepted badge of membership was conceived to be 
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superior moral conduct; and the church related itself to the 
community by deeds of righteousness. This conception of the 
relation of church and community has been decisive for the way 
in which interdenominational cooperation and church union 
have developed among American Christians. Union has been a 
glad laboring together m the Lord's vineyard rather than formal 
consideration of organic unity. 

This pattern of practical cooperation, established thus early 
flowered into vigorous activity in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1796, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Reformed 
joined hands in the New York Missionary Society for work 
among American Indians. A Northern Missionary Society was 
formed at Albany the following year. The United Domestic 
Missionary Society was formed in 1822, becoming the American 
Home Missionary Society in 1826. The American Board o 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions was founded in 1810 by 
Congregationalists, but was soon opened to Presbyterian and 
Reformed members. (It is interesting to see how the pattern of 
denominational divisiveness is exhibited in the history of this 
notable organization. In 1837 the Old School Presbyterians 
withdrew, followed in 1870 by the New School Presbyterians 
and Reformed, leaving the Board once more a Congregational 
agency, which it has remained to the present day.) The Ameri- 
can Board was among the first important agencies to sock to 
control the rampant competition of the denominations by the 
principle of comity, which may perhaps be described as a re- 
ligious code of fair competition. In 1838 the following resolution 
was passed: "Resolved that this Board respectfully suggest and 
recommend wherever a Society has a missionary already in the 
district or county where another contemplates operations that it 
shall be deemed suitable that the societies whose missionaries arc 
already on the field be apprised of the fact and consulted before 
such operations are commenced." 5 This was a principle of 
which American Christianity was destined to hear more in the 
later days of the nineteenth century when competition had grown 
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intolerable and the will to cooperation and unity had increased 
strength. 

Missions, however, were not alone in recognizing the principle 
o practical cooperation. The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
founded in 1804 by members ranging from Anglicans to 
Quakers was the first of a network of such societies embracing 
western Europe and America. Societies were organized in Nu- 
remberg in 1804, in Berlin in 1806, in Stockholm in 1809, and in 
Philadelphia in 1808. In America, Philadelphia was followed in 
1809 by societies in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and 
New Jersey; and in 1816 by the American Bible Society. In this 
organization, despite cooperation in common tasks, the desire 
for unity and agreement had sharply defined limits. Due to the 
mixed membership sermons were banned at devotional meetings 
of the society, worship being limited to prayer and reading of 
the Bible without commentary of any sort. Similar to the 
American Bible Society both in its interdenominational support 
and aim was the American Tract Society, founded in 1813. 
Likewise, the Sunday School movement has from its beginning 
been strongly interdenominational. Several interdenominational 
societies had been founded in Scotland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1816 both New York and Philadelphia formed interde- 
nominational Sunday School Societies, and in 1824 the American 
Sunday School Union was formed in order "to concentrate the 
efforts of Sabbath School Associations in different sections of the 
country, to strengthen the hands of pious instruction on 
the Lord's Day, to disseminate useful information, to circulate 
moral and religious publications in every part of the land; and 
to endeavor to plant a Sunday School wherever there is a popu- 
lation." 9 One notes in this list of objectives the absence of any 
narrow or sectarian ends. The American Sunday School Union 
had its first national convention in 1832; and in 1861 the first 
Interdenominational Sunday School Teachers' Institutes were 
held. In 1872 a permanent executive committee created the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association and adopted the national 
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uniform lessons. The Sunday School movement has contributed 
greatly to interdenominational cooperation. 

The westward movement of the frontier beginning after the 
Revolution and continuing through most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was accompanied by a vast home missionary effort which 
displayed both denominational rivalry and competitiveness, ami 
cooperation. On the one hand much of the work in the west 
was plain, cut-thioat competition by all the leading denomina- 
tions. But this is not, as is sometimes alleged, the whole story. 
Evident and ponderable factors modified this division and made 
for unity. Home missionary journals of the early nineteenth 
century called continually for greater consolidation of effort. 
Successive waves of revivalism made for a common religious 
pattern cutting across denominational lines. The neighborhness 
of die frontier softened the asperity of conflicting theologies, and 
the practical nature of life on the frontier caused people to look 
askance at the theoretical and speculative nature of theology and 
creeds. 

The work of the cooperative interdenominational agencies 
made itself felt on the frontier. The intcrdenommationalism of 
the frontier is exemplified by the Congregational-Presbyterian 
Plan of Union. For sometime two streams of immigration, from 
New England and from the middle colonies, had poured into 
central and western New York, bringing into close contact n 
Presbyterianism and a Congregationalism similar in both the- 
ology and polity. Thus a basis for cooperation was laid. A Plan 
of Union was suggested to the Connecticut CJeneral Association 
of the Congregational Church in 1800 by Jonathan Edwards, the 
younger, representing the Presbyterian General Assembly, The 
Plan which was ratified by both denominations a year later was 
designed to promote "mutual forbearance." Churches of cither 
denomination might call a pastor of the other, and a minister 
might be a member of both a Presbytery and an Association. 
Settlement of disputes by mixed commissions was provided for. 
However, little actual organization took place under tliis plan. 
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But m 1807 the so-called "Accommodation Plan" was devised, by 
which an Association might join a Presbyterian synod in the 
same fashion as a Presbytery. A church thus might remain Con- 
gregational in its internal polity while accepting Presbyterians 
in its relations to other churches. Thus there came into existence 
Presbyteries composed of Congregational Churches, churches 
dubbed "Presbygational" by those who opposed the plan. By 
1830 a strong union organization was under way, embracing 
perhaps as many as three hundred churches. The Plan was 
wrecked on the rocks of Presbyterian theological controversy in 
1837 when the Old School Presbyterians gained control of the 
General Assembly and ejected the synod of New York. The 
agreement was continued by the New School Presbyterians until 
1852 when it was annulled by the Congregationalists. The Plan 
ol Union thus represents a half century of cooperation between 
two leading denominations. 

The desire for concord and harmony in this age of turbulence 
and strife is dramatically illustrated in the life of Thomas Camp- 
bell. A Scotch-Irish Presbyterian who emigrated to America m 
1807 to work in wcstcin Pennsylvania, he was acutely sensitive 
to the divisions of the churches around him, and sought while 
still a Presbyterian to work for unity. The Presbyterians, how- 
ever, did not relish such ideas and he soon found himself thrust 
out of the church. In 1809 he founded the Christian Association 
of Washington, Pennsylvania, and published his celebrated "Dec- 
laration and Address" to "all that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity throughout all the churches." The document is a plea 
to Christians of every denomination to abandon all unscriptural 
doctrines and practices, and return to the original unity and 
purity of New Testament Christianity. Campbell held die divi- 
sions of Christianity to be due to the human accretions which 
during the centuries had fastened themselves like barnacles onto 
the divine gospel. If only these accretions might be sloughed oil, 
the reunion of the church would be assured. His position was 
thus a combination of fervent passion for church union and 
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radical sectarianism. And it was not long before the latter began 
to crowd out the former. Beginning with a passion for the re- 
union of the churches Campbell was soon involved in a heated 
polemic for New Testament usages, including adult baptism by 
immersion. He was joined in his work by his son, Alexander 
Campbell, and by Barton Stone in Kentucky. Faced with die 
paradoxical prospect of forming a new sect by their very insist- 
ence on unity, the Disciples, as they called themselves, associated 
themselves for a time with the Baptists. But in 1832 they dis- 
agreed and broke with them to form one more denomination. 
It is interesting and ironical to note that time exerted such a 
hardening influence on the denominational consciousness of 
such a group as this that when in 1905 an invitation was 
extended to the Disciples to attend the conference which resulted 
in the formation of the Federal Council of Churches, it was 
accepted only after bitter, sectarian opposition. However, liberals 
among the Disciples, including such men as Peter Ainslec, Her- 
bert Willett, and Charles Clayton Morrison have kept alive the 
fervent desire for Christian unity which brought the denomina- 
tion into being. 

Similar in many respects to Campbell's effort was the work o 
Samuel Schmucker, one of the founders of the General Synod of 
the Lutheran Church and for forty years Picsidcnt of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. He was the author 
of a small book entitled Fraternal Appeal to The American 
Churches, which, as the title suggests, exhorts the divided 
churches of America to join hands in their common task, an4 
which was distributed gratuitously by the American Tract Sc*", 
ciety in which Schmucker was a leading worker. In 1846 he was 
the author of an "Overture on Christian Union" signed in adcfi^ 
tion to the author by forty-one other clergymen representing all 
the larger Protestant bodies. This noteworthy document gave as 
its basis for Christian union what was termed the "Biblical view 
of the church " While this concept was not closely defined, 
Schmucker was careful to point out that he meant neither or- 
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ganic unity of the Roman Catholic variety nor a unity based 
upon unanimity of doctrinal ideas. The proposed united church 
was Lo be characterized by a single name, mutual recognition of 
disciplines by member churches, intercommunion, and mutual 
consultation m church councils. While Schmucker was willing 
to allow the justice of divisions based upon geographical areas 
he had seen enough of competing and sectarian divisions to con- 
demn them as utterly bad. Indeed he was convinced that others 
too were beginning to see the evil which so gready concerned 
him. "Not a few have spoken through the press and there seems 
to be a prevailing impression that the time is at hand when 
something should be done in earnest to heal the great schism, to 
resist the encroachments of this anti-Christ of the Protestant 
churches." 7 

From such convictions Schmucker proceeded to practical plans 
for organization. Each church body was asked to appoint a 
Committee of Conference on Christian Union to confer with 
other similar committees and report back. Guardedly it was 
stated that the aim of the plan was not the "amalgamation of the 
several denominations into one church nor the impairment in 
any degree of the independent control of each denomination 
over its own affairs and interests," but rather to "present to the 
world a practical proof of their recognition of each other as 
integral parts of the visible church of Christ on earth." 8 The 
discipline, doctrine, and feelings of each constituent body were 
to be carefully guarded, and emphasis was to be placed upon 
matters where there was a fair amount of unanimity among "all 
Evangelical fundamentally orthodox churches." Any denomina- 
tion might join the Union by vote of its highest judicatory and 
assent to a credal statement worked out with great care by 
Schmucker. The author's own denomination went as far as to 
appoint a committee of conference. But beyond this point there 
is no record that the plan had any immediate results. The seed 
fell upon the rocky and thorny soil of a stubborn and unyielding 
dcnominationalism axxd it bore no fruit. 
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Despite a resurgence of denominational spuit which has led 
some writers to speak of the period of 1830-60 as the "disruption 
of the church," interdenominational organizations continued to 
flourish and to carry on important work. The American Society 
for the Promotion of Temperance had been formed in 1826, very 
largely of church people, and continued lo find most of Us 
support among the churches. Needless to say, die tempeiance 
movement was widely interdenominational. Working at fust for 
only a voluntary pledge on the part of individuals to abstain 
irom hard liquor it successively widened its scope to include all 
alcoholic beverages and to embrace the local prohibition of 
liquor by legal enactment. The Arncncan Anti-Slavery Society, 
formed in Philadelphia in 1833, gave a means of expression to a 
widely held religious objection to human slavery- Its caily 
leaders, such men as Garrison and Lovejoy, weie religious 
zealots. Most of the support oi the movement came from not th- 
em church people, and perhaps one of the most decisive factors 
in swinging northern opinion against slavery was the work in 
the churches done by Thcodoie Weld, The anti-slavery move- 
ment in the northern churches gained momentum dining the 
forties and fifties as the crisis deepened. Church people stepped 
across denominational boundaries to unite on such issues as the 
Kansas-Nebraska controversy, the Drcd Scott case, and in the 
work of the so-called "underground railroads." 

In addition to temperance and slavery, levivallsm afforded 
another means of expression for interdenominational sentiment 
and activity. The Finncy revivals observed no strict denomina- 
tional lines. The revivals of 1857-58 displayed in addition to 
interdenominationalism a large measure of lay activity, a phe- 
nomenon which increasingly has become a part of the American 
religious pattern. 

Thus in the first half of the nineteenth century churches 
joined hands in a host of common tasks including in addition to 
those already mentioned, peace societies, schools for underpriv- 
ileged children, anti-duelling campaigns, a campaign to stop 
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Sunday mails, an "Asylum for Females who have Deviated from 
the Paths of Virtue," and a "Society for Promoting the Observ- 
ance of the Seventh Commandment," societies for the coloniza- 
tion of Negroes in Africa, and innumerable other projects of 
public enlightenment and elevation. The one significant omis- 
sion in this list is industrial reform. As the industrial revolution 
swept across the face of the land, leaving cities and factories 
where farms and countrysides had been, the churches still con- 
tinued to think and act in terms of the rural civilization to 
which they had been accustomed. Decades later they were des- 
tined to discover industrial reform as a crusade long overdue 
and deeply needed. 

A significantly new type of cooperative Christian work had 
its inception in London in 1844 when a drapery worker named 
George Williams organized three Anglicans, three Baptists, 
three Congregationahsts, and three Methodists to form the YJML 
C.A. The first American Association was formed in Boston m 
1851, gaining a mcmbeiship of twelve hundred the first year. In 
the years following the Civil War the Y.M.C.A. enjoyed rapid 
and steady growth. It was a means of expression for growing 
lay activity in Christian work, and it was sensitive to the needs 
of a growing urban society as well as the desires of an expanding 
business community. The Y.W.C.A. was founded at Boston in 
1866. The Young Peoples' Society of Christian Endeavor, 
founded in Portland, Maine, in 1881, has been consistently inter- 
denominational, as also have been the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment founded in 1886 at Mount Hcrmon, Massachusetts by 
Dwight L. Moody, and the World Student Christian Move- 
ment founded in 1895 by John R. Mott. The Salvation Army, 
founded in England in 1865, soon spread to America, cutting 
across denominational lines. The Anti-Saloon League, the 
W.C/T.U., and other organizations carried forward work begun 
earlier in the century. Thus while the denominations remained 
proudly aloof their members mingled together as soldiers in 
many common causes, laying a groundwork of understanding 
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and goodwill for future interdenominational organization. 
The organization of the Evangelical Alliance marked a mile- 
stone in cooperative work. An invitation was received by the 
American Tract Society in 1846 during a meeting at which Dr. 
Schmucker was discussing cooperative work, asking for Ameri- 
can delegates to an international conference of evangelical 
Christians m London. The Oxford movement in England had 
so aroused the feelings of Evangelicals both inside and outside 
the Anglican Church that a call was circulated "to associate and 
concentrate the strength of an enlightened Protestantism against 
the encroachments of Popery and Puseyism and to promote the 
interests of scriptural Christianity." More than twenty church 
bodies sent representatives to a preliminary meeting in Liverpool 
in 1845 where a doctrinal statement was drawn up and plans 
were made for a larger meeting to be held in London the fol- 
lowing year. In London in 1846 the Evangelical Alliance was 
born. United States was represented by Stephen Olin, Lymnu 
Beecher, and William Patton. Delegates from all parts of the 
Protestant world unanimously voted the resolution: 

"That the members of this confciencc are deeply convinced of 
the desirableness of forming a confederation on the basis oC great 
evangelical principles held in common by them, which may afford 
to members of the chinch of Christ opportunity of cultivating 
brotherly love, enjoying Christian intercourse and promoting such 
other objects as they may hcicalter agree to prosecute together; and 
they hereby proceed to form such a confederation under the name 
of the Evangelical Alliance." 

A credal statement was composed to serve as a guide for deter- 
mining membership: 

"r. The Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the Holy 

Scriptures; 
"2. The right and duty of private judgment in the interpretation 

of the Holy Scriptures; 
"3. The unity of the Godhead and the Trinity o persons therein; 
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"4. The utter depravity o human nature in consequence of the 
fall; 

"5. The Incarnation of the Son of God, his work of atonement 
for the sins of mankind and his mediatorial intercession and 
reign; 

"6. The justification of the sinner by faith alone; 

"7. The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctifica- 
tion of the sinner; 

"8. The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous and the eternal punishment 
of the wicked; 

"9. The divine institution of the Christian ministry and the ob- 
ligation and perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper." 10 

It is to be noted that this statement while it may have been a 
moderate document for its time and place did serve to fasten 
upon the organization a theological or doctrinal nature which, in 
the course of time, proved for the American branch to be a strait- 
jacket. 

Greetings were received from a conference of fifty-six ministers 
and laymen in Berlin, from the Evangelical Synod of Tecklen- 
berg, from a group of ministers m Cape Town, South Africa, 
from missionaries in India. Montreal, Canada, sent word that it 
had its own Evangelical Alliance, and Albany, New York re- 
ported that it had its "Friends of Christian Union." However, 
despite these well-wishers in many parts of the world the con- 
ference narrowly averted shipwreck on the issue of slavery. A 
compromise was finally worked out at the suggestion of Dr. 
Stephen Olin of the United States, giving each national branch 
of the Alliance a large measure of freedom in working) out its 
own policies. Lively discussion took place on affairs of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism, ranging from open-air evangelism, and an 
annual week of prayer to religious liberties of the Protestant 
minorities of Europe, 
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Following the London meeting branches were soon organized 
in several countries. International meetings weic held, again in 
London in 1851, in Pans in 1855, in Berlin in 1857, and in 
Amsterdam in 1867. Formation of an American blanch was 
delayed by the organization's discussion of slavery and by the 
American Civil War. However, in 1867 the Amciican brunch 
of the Evangelical Alliance came into being. The first picsidcnt 
was William E. Dodge, who held the office from 1867 until his 
death in 1883. A New York merchant who had made a famine 
in metal importing, Dodge long occupied a prominent place in 
religious affairs, exerting a strong influence ior denominational 
cooperation. Active in the New York Sunday School Teachers' 
Association and the American Sunday School Union, as well as 
revival, missionary, and temperance activities, he symboli/cs ihe 
great increase in the participation of laymen, especially of busi- 
ness men in Christian work. The first official act of the 
American branch was to send a delegation to the Amsterdam 
conference in order to invite the international organization to 
hold its next regular meeting in New York. That meeting, orig- 
inally planned for 1869, was delayed until 1873 by the I'Vawo- 
Prussian War. It brought together a total of 516 delegates; 75 
from Great Britain, 9 from France, 12 from Germany, 6 from 
Switzerland, and 2 each from Belgium, Spain, Turkey, Hol- 
land, Italy, Greece, and Prussia. Canada sent 56 delegates and 
the United States 294. One important session of the conference 
was devoted to a panel discussion of Christian union in which 
exponents of widely different views stated their minds. 

The American branch continued to enjoy a steady growth 
until in 1886 Josiah Strong was employed as general secretary to 
give his full time to die work* Strong, who had just conic into 
national prominence for his book Our Country, was one of the 
first religious leaders to concern himself with social reform and 
social service. Preaching a new gospel which "changes environ- 
ment" as well as individuals, which was directed not only to the 
soul or spirit but to the "whole man, 1 ' which spoke of applying 
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the teachings of Jesus to human society and o building the 
Kingdom of God on earth, Strong was a pioneer in the social 
gospel and social service. Interested in problems of sociology, 
he did not hesitate as a Christian to concern himself with prob- 
lems ranging from a city's water and food supply to honest 
government, immigration, crime, child labor, capital-labor fights, 
and the like. If only the church could become deeply interested 
in, these real problems of the world, Strong felt that vitality 
would be restored to religion. He would break down the dis- 
tinction between sacred and secular, for indeed was not all of life 
really sacred? Other-worldliness was repudiated for a frankly 
tins-worldly religion. Is not God love, asked Strong, and there- 
fore can we not best cooperate with him by making love more 
effective on the earth? Indeed, as Christians learn more and 
more to incorporate this principle into the life of the world, 
will not progress continue indefinitely? Strong spoke of the 
"challenge of the city" where material progress has outrun 
mental progress. For such a situation his prescription was more 
and more intelligence and goodwill. Unlike many of his more 
extreme contemporaries Strong was not a socialist. Socialism he 
believed to be a weed growing m the soil of social discontent. 
Rather, the real solution was "applied Christianity"; or more 
concretely, Christian social service, which for Strong meant set- 
tlement houses, missions, and a wide program of social and 
governmental reform inspired by Christian motives. 

Strong's affiliation with the Evangelical Alliance marked the 
emergence on the part of that organization of a concern for 
social service. The Alliance called a "general Christian confer- 
ence" in 1887 in Washington to consider the following ques- 
tions: 

"z. What are the present perils and opportunities of the Chris- 
tian churches of the country? 

"2, Can any of them be met best by hearty cooperation of all 
evangelical Christians, which, without detriment to any de- 
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nommational interests will serve the welfare of the whole 
church? 

"3. What are the best means to secure such cooperation and to 
awaken the whole church to its responsibility?" ll 

The tenor of this conference was set by the opening address of 
the president, Wilham E. Dodge, Jr. Social problems such as 
population growth and shifts, and the saloon were pointed out 
as proper objects of religious concern. Licentiousness and luxmy 
in high places were denounced with prophetic fire; the growing 
"materialism" of the times was scored. For all such problems 
"applied Christianity" was the solution. The church must cm- 
body not only purity of doctrinal standards but a high standard 
of practise, of character and conduct. The teachings of Jesus, if 
they were to be the salvation of society, must be applied with 
greater devotion and loyalty by individual Christians. The sug- 
gestion of political activity was implied in the remark that the 
Christians constituted a force which could control the country 
if they could only learn to act unitedly. However, conferences 
and exhortations to apply Christianity did not exhaust the social 
strategies of the Evangelical Alliance. Considerable attention 
was given to scientific, sociological study of religious conditions 
and institutions of the country. Under Dr. Strong's leadership 
several surveys and canvasses of a most intelligent sort were 
made. 

In 1893 at d^ Chicago World's Fair, the Alliance held a con- 
ference which was the high watermark of the organization's 
activity and which indicated unmistakably the increasing con- 
vergence of the two interests in church union and in social prob- 
lems. President McCosh of Princeton University spoke of the 
need for church federation; President William W. Hyde of 
Bowdoin told of the interdenominational commission in Maine, 
the first American approach toward a state federation of 
churches. 

The climax of the conference was a paper entitled "The Re- 
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union of Christendom," by Dr. Philip Schaff. The author had 
been closely connected with the work o the Alliance for many 
years. Coming to this country in 1844 he was church history 
professor first at the Reformed Seminary at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, and later at Union Seminary in New York. Deeply 
interested in the problem of church union he had given un- 
stintingly of his time and thought to the work of the Alliance, 
making three different trips to Europe to arrange for the 
Alliance meeting in New York in 1873. His lecture at the 
Chicago conference, delivered at the end of a long trip made 
against the orders of his physician, was a generous and scholarly 
appeal for unity. The history of Protestant divisions was traced 
in detail. Division was not held to be an unqualified evil; in- 
deed division according to territory and types of people might be 
good. Moreover, variety is essential to unity. Unity to be ac- 
ceptable must be inclusive and not exclusive. Various types of 
union proposals were reviewed. For Protestants the stumbling 
block in Anglican proposals was the episcopate; that in Roman 
Catholicism was the papacy. Despite very evident strong feel- 
ings on such matters Dr. SchafPs discussion was restrained and 
moderate. Disavowing hopes for organic unity, Dr. Schaff 
sought what he termed federal union. 

"Federal or confederate union is a voluntary association of different 
churches in their official capacity, each retaining its freedom and in- 
dependence in the management of its internal affairs but recognizing 
one another as sisters with equal rights and cooperating in general 
enterprises such as the spread of the gospel at home and abroad, the 
defense of the faith against infidelity, the elevation of the poor and 
neglected classes of society, works of philanthropy and charity and 
moral reform." 12 

Such a body the Federal Council of Churches was destined to 
be some eighteen years after Dr. SchaflE uttered these prophetic 
words. 
In the years following the Chicago conference the Evangelical 
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Alliance while it still continued to function found an increasing 
number of us activities taken over by other organizations better 
prepared to work them out. A growing difference of opinion 
between Dr. Strong and many of the organization's constituency 
concerning his social doctrines led in 1898 to his resignation from 
the Alliance in order to continue his work unhampered as 
President of the Institute for Social Service. The theological basis 
of the Alliance became more and more hampering in an age 
which was becoming increasingly anti-theological. It thus 
passed from the scenes of significant activity, conlmuing to lead 
a paper? existence while most of its former functions aie today 
performed by the Federal Council. 

One of the clues to the failure of the Evangelical Alliance was 
the theological rigidity which prevented it from adjusting itself 
to one of the major transitions in the history of the American 
church. Yet for the churches as they emerged from the Civil 
War it was a peculiarly fitting instrument. Denominational 
consciousness ran high; a more militant organisation for church 
unity could not have maintained the confidence of the denomi- 
nations. A theological orthodoxy consisting < of a tamed and 
modified Calvinism with accretions of revivalism was reg- 
nant in the churches; this attitude, as we have seen, was 
written into the constitution of the Kvangelicul Alliance. 
Likewise both individualism and the missionary impulse found 
ready expression through the Alliance. Bui in the later years 
of the nineteenth century the pattern of Ameiicun life 
which had produced this type of religious thought and ac- 
tivity was smashed into bits by irresistible and unrelenting 
social forces. The country underwent an unprecedented eco- 
nomic expansion; a vast flood of people from southern and 
central Europe poured into the United States. Cities were 
swollen with people thronging in from the country. In the 
rough and tumble life of the economic world, industrial con- 
flict flared. Upon this swirling and turbulent stream the 
churches' fortunes were cast. The country churches faced dcple- 
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tion and destitution. City churches were caught in population 
shifts. New currents of thought challenged the reigning the- 
ology and ethics. New prophets, Josiah Strong, Washington 
Gladden, Walter Rauschenbush, and others, lifted their voices 
for an application of the teachings of Jesus to the economic life 
of the nation. Bushnell's ideas of Christian nurture began to 
make themselves felt against the reigning revivalism. Educated 
people began to demand that religion put off the crudities of an 
earlier day, and put on the garments of refinement and culture. 
One significant development of this period was the so-called 
institutional church. In essence, the institutional church was a 
product of urban population shifts. In these days of large-scale 
immigration and rapid urbanization many churches found 
themselves surrounded by underprivileged and slum areas, their 
own constituencies moving to more desirable locations. Many 
churches simply followed their people to the better neighbor- 
hoods. Other churches, making a virtue o necessity, adjusted 
their programs to fit the needs of their neighborhoods, taking on 
a great variety of educational, recreational, and welfare programs. 
Individual clergymen appear to have undertaken such programs 
as early as the middle of the century. William A. Muhlenberg, 
grandson of Henry Muhlenberg, the father of American Luther- 
anism, incorporated many features of the institutional church 
into the program of the Church of the Holy Communion in 
New York City during his pastorate from 1846 to 1858. In a 
similar spirit Thomas K. Beecher, son of Lyman ; Beecher, and 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of Elmira, New 
York, developed a wide institutional program in 1872. Another 
institutional church was St. George's Episcopal in New York 
City, which began its program in 1882. In 1891 Russell H. Con- 
well's Baptist Temple in Philadelphia began an. institutional 
program which eventually developed into Temple University. 
Thus did some churches attempt to adjust themselves to the 
strange new world into which the latter half of the nineteenth 
century thrust them. 
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By 1894 the movement for institutional churches had assumed 
such proportions as to call for an organization. In that year was 
organized the Open and Institutional Church League. The plat- 
form of this organization declared it to stand for "Open church 
doors every day and all the day, free seats, a plurality of Chris- 
tian workers, the personal activity of all church members, a 
ministry to all the community through educational and philan- 
thropic, as well as more specific spiritual channels, to the end 
that men might be won to Christ and His service, and the 
church of which He is the Head brought back to the simplicity 
and comprehensiveness of its primitive life until it could be said 
of every community, 'the kingdom of Heaven is within you,' 
and Christ is all and in all.'" 33 The leader among the 
founders of this organization was Charles L. Thompson, at that 
time pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. A graduate of Princeton Seminary, he had in his 
own words "veered away from the severe tendencies of Charles 
Hodge," toward a "modeiate liberalism." Pastor, pulpit, orator, 
religious editor, moderator of the Presbyterian church's Gcncial 
Assembly, he came from the west to New York in 1889, Theo- 
logically he was a liberal, declaring that "every creed gets some 
color from its atmosphere," and pressing for modification of the 
creed of his own denomination. He was a thcist seeking in a 
day of triumphant scientific naturalism to restitute and maintain 
belief in a personal and loving God. But his liberalism also 
found expression in a growing interest in the social gospel, and 
the closely related institutional church. He was for free pews, 
for educational and recreational and welfare work in and by 
the church. Later his enthusiasm for this type o religious 
activity found a wide field for expression in the Home Missions 
Board of the Presbyterian Church of which he became secretary. 
It was at Thompson's suggestion that the first meeting of the 
Open Church League was called; but the actual work of organi- 
zation fell upon the shoulders of Dr. Elias Sanford. Pastor, by 
turns of Methodist and Congregational churches, editor of 
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several religious journals and of a cyclopedia of religion, but 
above all else apostle of church federation, Sanford found his 
work cut out for him first in the Open Church League, then in 
the National Federation of Churches and Christian Workers, 
and finally in the Federal Council of Churches. Like Thompson 
a "moderate liberal," he was nevertheless deeply evangelical, and 
above all else hopeful and persistent. As secretary of the three 
organizations mentioned above a large share of the development 
represented by them must go to him. 

Another name which figures prominently in the record of the 
Open Church League is that of Frank Mason North. A Meth- 
odist, North early turned his enthusiasm toward problems of the 
social order, winning prominence as secretary of the New York 
City Mission and Extension Society. As a young man he is re- 
ported to have been under the influence of socialist thought. In 
search for a more immediate program, he seems to have shifted 
to the advocacy of remedial measures within the framework of 
the existing social order. Perhaps more than any other single 
individual, North was responsible for the direction and form 
taken by the social program of the Federal Council of Churches. 
The other leaders of the Open Church League seem almost 
without exception to have been downtown city pastors Charles 
L. Dickinson of Lowell, Massachusetts, Gaylord White of 
Brooklyn, and many others facing the immediate and desperate 
problems of conglomerate and rapidly growing cities. Charles 
S. Macfarland speaks of them as "men who were wrestling with 
a hostile or increasingly unaccommodating social order." 1 * 
There were a few pioneers in social work and sociology hke 
Graham Taylor and Josiah Strong and Charles Stelzle, as well as 
a few teachers such as Harry Ward of Boston University and 
Charles Henderson of the University of Chicago. The names of 
two laymen, William E. Dodge, Jr., and John S. Huyler, appear 
frequently in the records of the League. 

The organization held frequent conferences, issued a quarterly 
magazine, The Open Church, edited by Dr. Sanford, and ex- 
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pressed exceedingly sanguine expectations for the fruit of social 
and institutional church work. At one of the first conferences 
Dr. Sanford broached the subject of a possible relation between 
social service and church union. 

"This League seeks in its fellowship to bring together believers of 
every name asking: what can be done to make the church o Christ 
a more efficient instrument in accomplishing His redemptive work 
m the world? Organic ecclesiastical unity we may hold as a dieam 
of the future or dismiss with the mtei rogation, is it desirable? But 
Christian unity as a spiritual reality and as a practical factor bringing 
the denominations into federative relations through which they can 
work out the problems of Chnstian service in city, country, and 
abroad without the present waste of forces, who that loves the King- 
dom of our common Lord can but desire and long to see consum- 
mated? It is coming and in its coming I believe that the Open and 
Institutional Church League seeking in its counsels to exalt the work 
and mission of Christ in the lite ot the church is destined to play an 
important part." 16 

The idea which was here related to church federation was the 
product of a long and complex historical development. The 
interest of the American churches in the aflairs of society is as 
we have noted as old as the nation. The Calvinism of the New 
England theocracy held to the church's role as judge and teacher 
of society, a function which the New England clergy did not 
hesitate to exercise with vigor. Indeed the purpose of their 
colonization united deeply religious and social objectives* The 
evangelical tradition in the American churches, dating from the 
Great Awakening, despite a deeply rooted individualism, has 
always been concerned about morals and philanthropy. The 
nineteenth century liberal revolt in New England brought into 
American Christianity currents of humane and ethical thought 
which before the end of the century had influenced even the 
most orthodox denominations. Nineteenth century scientific 
thought, with its concepts of evolution and progress, likewise 
made its mark on the churches. While all o these influences 
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contributed to it and conditioned it, the Social Gospel was most 
immediately and most importantly the response of American 
Christianity to the new urban and industrial society in which it 
found itself. 

It is not too much to say that the Federal Council was born of 
this marriage between the idea of social service and the idea of 
interdenominational cooperation. On the one hand it estab- 
lished church federation on a recognized and national basis, and 
on the other hand it gave official, ecclesiastical form to the Social 
Gospel. It is likewise not too much to say that a large part of 
the Federal Council's success has been due to the maintenance 
of a successful balance between these two interests, here related 
by Sanford. 

At times the two interests have pointed in opposite directions, 
emphasis on the Council's function as the representative of its 
constituent denominations, hampering it from pursuing its pro- 
phetic role as champion of social reform or social justice; and 
conversely, at times the latter interest has interfered with the 
Council's federative work. But in the main, despite continual 
tension these two interests have been held together remarkably 
well. 

However, the first children of this marriage were state and 
local federations in whose promotion the Open Church League 
played a prominent part. The first recorded effort was the Inter- 
denominational Commission of Maine, founded largely as a re- 
sult of the efforts of President William D. Hyde of Bowdoin 
College. The commission seems to have only succeeded in com- 
posing a truce between the warring parties by the application of 
the principle of comity, recommended more than a half century 
previously by the American Board of Missionary Commissioners. 
Other federations soon followed Maine, and the programs rap- 
idly broadened to embrace many types of interchurch activities. 
In 1899 the Connecticut Bible Society took steps to found a 
federation of churches. Pittsburgh's federation owed its existence 
to the action of the local Evangelical Alliance. After several 
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beginnings the New York City Federation was formed in 1895. 
Prominent among its objectives was "applying the gospel to 
every human need and of so adjusting and directing its energies 
that every family in the destitute parts of our city will be 
reached. 1 * 10 The literature of the New York City federation 
indicates that under its first secretary, Dr. Walter Laidlaw, con- 
siderable work was done in surveys and canvasses to determine 
the religious condition of various sections and areas of the city. 
In 1900 the New York State Federation followed the city organi- 
zation. First president was J. Cleveland Cady, New York archi- 
tect and prominent Presbyterian layman. He declared icdcratioii 
to be both an application of inherently Christian principles, and 
an expression of the good, sound business virtues of economy 
and efficiency. This dual motivation, unity as an expression: of 
the will of Christ for His church, and unity as a practical 
scheme for getting the church's work done more economically 
and more efficiently, appears a great many times in the literature 
of early federation efforts. Sanford gave unsparing and self- 
effacing labor to the federation movement. 

While the Open Church League was a good rallying ground 
for institutional church enthusiasts, it was soon seen to be an 
inadequate medium for the rapidly growing federation move- 
ment. Thus a conference was called, February 12, 1900, in New 
York, at which the National Federation of Chuiches and Chris- 
tian Workers was projected. William Dodge, Jr. in an opening 
address, declared, "This whole matter of federation is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the time. It touches our hearts very closely 
because it has reason and common sense behind it. It may not 
be that we can agree as to definition of God, but we all love 
Jesus Christ, Our Lord, and we all love those for whom He 
died and those two simple truths ought to enable us to work 

together Differences are forgotten when men agree to work 

together. It is through federated effort that help is coming into 
our denominational activities; and this concerted life and activity 
will make the church of Christ what it ought to be in our 
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country, a cementing influence for everything that is good."- 17 
The meeting was attended by clergymen and laymen of many 
denominations. Reports o federation in many communities 
were heard. Plans for the organization were made, and 
a letter signed by twenty-five leading clergymen and laymen, 
describing the plans and announcing a meeting to be held 
the following year in Philadelphia to complete the organiza- 
tion was sent out. The letter plainly declared the proposed 
organization to be temporary and preliminary in character. 
". . . it is desired that it may be the forerunner of an official 
federation of churches to which it shall give place." 1S Chairman 
of the committee and first president of the National Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers was J. Cleveland Cady. In 
addition to the nucleus of the Open Church League the new 
organization included among other newcomers John H. Con- 
verse, president of the Baldwin locomotive works and prominent 
Philadelphia Presbyterian layman; Charles E. Hughes, then a 
New York lawyer and Baptist Sunday School worker; William 
Hayes Ward, Congregational minister, college professor and 
editor of the Independent, President W. P. Hyde of Bowdom 
College; President Barrows of Oberlin College; Bishop Eugene 
H. Hendrix of the Southern Methodist church; and Rivington 
Lord, Brooklyn Baptist minister. The work of completing the 
organization of the National Federation of Churches and Chris- 
tian Workers took place the following year in Philadelphia, and 
the new organization lost no time in launching upon its work 
of promoting church federation on local and national scale. 

We must pause at this point in our narrative of the church 
federation movement to ask what basic ideas informed and 
guided it. Embracing as it did a very diverse constituency, the 
movement produced a great variety of ideas, many without any 
apparent harmony or consistency. The obvious aim repeated 
with an almost tiresome iteration was cooperation in common 
tasks despite theological and ecclesiastical differences. Of the 
two motives already noted, cooperation as an expression of the 
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will of Christ, and cooperation as an expedient means of 
achieving certain practical and social ends, the latter may perhaps 
be said to have received greater emphasis. The line between 
organic unity and practical cooperation was carefully drawn, the 
former being disclaimed as fervently as the latter was extolled. 
The case for federation was eloquently expressed by Josiah 
Strong in his report to the Philadelphia meeting of the National 
Federation : 

"While recognizing factors of encouiagement we are painfully 
aware of the many difficulties that hinder progress and often thwart 
the most hopeful plans that are suggested in the interest of comity 
and federated action. Denominational zeal still blinds many eyes 
to the real relation of the churches to the Kingdom oi God. Some 
still hold the things which separate Christians as moic important 
than those they hold in common. But giving full recognition to the 
difficulties, inherited prejudices and ecclesiastical conditions that stand 
in the way of cooperative action we still believe it is true that co- 
incident with the rise of the spirit ol unity, due to the recognition 
of essential oneness there has come into the churches a new sense of 
the economic waste of division and the ptactical necessity of coopera- 
tion if the work of winning the woild is ever to be accomplished. 
Rivalry which simply meant competition might be tolerated but 
rivalry which involves a squandering of resources is not to be borne 
in an age like this." 30 

The attitude of the Eederationists toward theology was in 
keeping with the anti-theological trend of the times, It was 
widely contended that while thought divided people, action 
united them. Thus there was a widely felt desire, rc-cnforced 
no doubt by the thought of the actual differences represented in 
the movement, to eschew theology altogether. Cacly, speaking 
before the New York State Federation advocated a moratorium 
on theology in favor of cooperative service of practical ends that 
might be approved by all. Nevertheless, repeated attempts were 
made to express a kind of theological least common denom- 
inator. Thus Dean James Brooks of the Syracuse University 
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Law School pointed out to the New York State Federation that 
the churches have the same aim, "to evangelize the world," as 
well as "the same spirit, the same Bible, the same conversion." 
However this speaker went on to strike a common note by say- 
ing that, generally speaking, laymen were indifferent to theology 
and scornful of denominational differences. Was it not better, 
he asked to emphasize "moral issues such as sabbath observance, 
enactment of city ordinances, state laws" than to quibble over 
theology. 20 Thus beyond the most obvious ideas of God, the 
Bible, and Christ theological inquiry did not extend. The fed- 
erationists had other fish to fry. 

The attitude toward denominations was even more interesting 
than that toward theology. For on the one hand it was dissatis- 
faction with existing denommationalism that drew these people 
together; yet on the other hand they were in the main solidly 
loyal to their respective denommauons and they faced the task 
of working with the denominations. There were a few clear 
denunciations of denominations, but the majority were content 
to see in them a good principle bedeviled by misuse. Guardedly 
it was declared that the growth of religious toleration was not 
due as some alleged to "mdiflercntism" but to the exigencies of 
the practical situation confronting the churches. While there 
was little open hostility, there was a growing feeling that de- 
nominations were not as important as had formerly been sup- 
posed. Thus an article in the Century Magazine, September, 
1905, declared, "Creed distinctions often of a minor and tech- 
nical character have kept the churches apart in the past but now 
that less interest is taken in doctrinal points this barrier becomes 
unimportant." 21 In a similar vein, something less than full sym- 
pathy with denommationalism was implied in Charles L. 
Goodell's statement before the New York State Federation: 

"We are of many creeds but I am satisfied that we could unite on 
one basis so far as our work is concerned. We all believe in God the 
Father, in Jesus Christ, His Son, our Savior, in the communion of 
saints, the forgiveness of sins and the life everlasting. If so, cannot 
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we unite on this platform and go forward with our work? A new 
day is dawning, it is the hour of federation. The world might get 
along without ii but we cannot. Unity o spirit must precede federa- 
tion ... we are all one in Christ. Who are Luther and Wesley and 
Knox? Who arc they but men who caught a gleam of light from 
the Master? You cannot go to Luther or Wesley or Knox to get 
power. If Jesus of Nazareth, He of the upper chamber, He of the 
garden should come in at the door how should we turn to 
Him ... ?" 22 

The positive idea on which all could agiee was that Chris- 
tianity meant, in broadest terms, cooperation and service. Yet 
even here it is important to point out the great diversity o ob- 
jects to which this attitude was directed. William H. Roberts 
seems to have thought of these objectives largely in terms of 
union revival services and evangelistic efforts for workingmen. 
For others, like Frank Mason North and Charles Stdzlc, co- 
operation and service embraced objects ranging from settlement, 
houses and other humanitarian service to social and political 
reform. The precise content of cooperation and service thus may 
be said to have embraced objects ranging from union Sunday 
evening services to social surveys, from crusades against the 
liquor traffic to efforts to mollify the struggle of capital and 
labor. In general it may be said, however, that an effort was 
made to steer dear of controversial political and social matters 
which might hamper union, and to concentrate on objectives 
upon which all might agree. There was in those men more re- 
ligiously inspired philanthropy and stewardship than a desire 
for equalitanan justice. And in keeping with this attitude they 
manifested a self-conscious morality which at times amounted 
to self-righteousness. They were acutely conscious of their un- 
selfishness and their service. And it is fair to add that they 
seemed to be quite unaware of the deeper tensions alike in 
human nature and in the world of their times. 

To the present day observer the most interesting aspect of this 
movement was the boundless hopefulness with which its 
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followers went about their work. Only bring the churches to- 
gether, unite them in a program of humanitarian and philan- 
thropic work, and the millennium would soon dawn upon a 
bright new world. By the gradual diffusion and increase of 
goodwill and service, the kingdom of God was being brought 
nearer and nearer until one day in the near future when it 
would arrive in all its glad fulness. The Rev. I. T. Lansing of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, exclaimed that America's crime bill of 
six hundred million dollars could be wiped out if only the 
churches could be brought together. The Congregationahst of 
December 30, 1901, lyrically extolled the bright new day about 
to dawn. "That the church of tomorrow is to be more rather 
than less in sympathy with the masses in their striving to secure 
equality of opportunity in life, that church polity is to be more 
adapted to the needs of the hour in obedience to the law of evo- 
lution; that the church is to share with her children, stepchildren 
and cousins the wealth that applied science, human industry and 
divine beneficence are putting into the coffers of Christians; that 
national policies are to be shaped in the last analysis by the de- 
crees of Christian voters; and that the church militant is to have 
more uniformity of action in the conflict against evil and less 
firing of troops upon one another instead of the enemy is quite 
clear Irom the events of the year." 28 

Writing in the Federation Chronicle of 1903 President Cyrus 
Northrup of the University of Minnesota asked what results 
would follow from federation and answered his question in these 
glowing words: "The Christian army will mean something then 
. . , and when the army of the Lord is in the position for the 
onset the result will not be doubtful. It will be Waterloo for 
the Prince of Darkness and his empire will dwindle to a lone 
St. Helena of the sea." 2 * Imbued with the same enthusiasm, 
Reverend Levi Gilbert wrote in the Western Christian Advocate, 
April 24, 1901, that "church unity m the spirit is an accomplished 
fact. Many things are drawing Christians together. They un- 
derstand each other better. There is a community of thought 
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arising from reading the same books among preachers and lay- 
men. The humane sentiments o the age have mitigated the- 
ological asperities. Creeds and church polities have converged 
and modified each other. Religion is seen not to he in divisive 
speculation but in unifying life. Christ has drawn believers to- 
gether as He has drawn them all around Himself. The Scrip- 
tures being more universally studied instead of controversial 
questions, harmonize all faiths in their inclusive truths. The 
emphasis is upon the experimental phases of religion and here 
all true Christians use the same idiom. Dialects disappear. The 
great demands of the world the call for larger philanthropies 
and extending the mission fields, the necessity to meet the sol- 
idarity of vice in its conspiracy against every good cause com- 
pel union." 26 Wuh such sanguine hopes did men work for 
church federauon. 

The National Federation of Churches and Christian Workers 
was a voluntary organisation of interested individuals and a 
few far-seeing congregations. True to its announced purpose, 
of working for a more official form o church fcdciation, at the 
annual meeting of 1902 in Washington (where incidentally the 
official blessing of Theodore Roosevelt was received: "there arc 
enough targets to aim at without firing upon each other/' he 
told a delegation that called upon him) a motion was made and 
passed that the various Protestant bodies be asked u> send dele- 
gates to a conference at which an official federation of American 
Protestant churches could be formulated. A committee which 
included among its members William Hayes Ward, Congrega- 
tionalist; William H. Roberts, Charles L. Thompson and Clove- 
land Cady, Presbyterians; Frank Mason North, William I. 
Haven, Methodists; Henry L. Morehousc and Rivington Lord, 
Baptists; and George Unangst Wenncr, Lutheran, was appointed 
to carry on the necessary correspondence with denominational 
bodies. A letter was drafted asking for official delegates to meet 
in 1905 with power to discuss federation. After pointing out 
that such a federation "would not be of credal statement or gov- 
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ernmental form but of cooperative effort," the letter proceeded 
to outline the scope of the proposed organization: 

"We believe that the great Christian bodies m our country should 
stand together and lead in the discussion of and give an impulse to 
all great movements that 'make for righteousness.' We believe that 
all questions like that of the saloon, marriage and divorce, sabbath 
desecration, the social evil, child labor, relation of capital and labor, 
the bettering of conditions of the laboring classes, the moral and re- 
ligious training of the young, the problem created by foreign im- 
migration and international arbitration indeed all great questions 
in which the voice of the church should be heard concern Christians 
of every name and demand their united and concerted actions if the 
church is to lead effectively in the conquest of the world for 
Christ." 26 

The response of the denominations to this invitation varied. 
The Southern Methodists were the first to reply favorably. They 
were followed by the Presbyterians who accepted the invitation 
without hesitation. In the case of the Disciples there was, as we 
have already mentioned, a bitter and protracted debate before a 
favorable action could be secured. In the cast of the Episcopal 
Church, misgivings concerning the nature of the proposed fed- 
eration caused hesitation; however a committee was selected to 
cooperate. In all, twenty-eight affirmative replies were received; 
and the proposed conference was planned for November 15-21, 
1905, at Carnegie Hall, New York City. 



Chapter II 
THE COUNCIL IS BORN 

IN RESPONSE to the letter missive, official delegates repre- 
senting thirty denominations assembled in conlerence at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, during the week of November 15-21, 
1905, Preparatory work had been directed by a committee of the 
National Federation of Churches and Christian Workers o 
which William H. Roberts was chairman. Presbyterian minister, 
seminary president, and for thirty-six years stated clerk of the 
General Assembly, he was thoroughly conservative in both his 
theology and his polity. His conservatism, however, did not pre- 
vent him from taking a large part in numeious interdenomina- 
tional enterprises. In favor of federation, as he put it, "to 
express the visible unity of the Christian churches, to record 
their agreement on issues where they do agree and to cooperate 
in common tasks," l he assumed a role of leadership in the 
founding of the Federal Council. Chairman of the committee in 
charge of the program of the conference was William Hayes 
Ward, Congregational liberal, and editor of the Independent. 
Of radically different theological outlook, these two men seern 
to have cooperated without hesitancy or friction in the work of 
the conference. Sanford as secretary of the National Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers had labored tirelessly with 
details of correspondence and arrangements. Assisting him in 
this task was the Rev. Melctiah Dwight whose personal wealth 
enabled him to serve without pay on a volunteer basis. He along 
with other individuals of wealth financially underwrote the ex- 
penses of the conference. Sanford relates that the Carnegie Hall 
gathering "went like clockwork." All the Protestant bodies were 
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represented either by speakers, presiding officers, or leaders in 
the devotional meetings. A greeting from Theodore Roosevelt 
expressed his interest in the meeting, among other reasons, be- 
cause he felt that a united American Protestantism might help 
in the Christianizing of Japan, thereby reducing possible Japa- 
nese-American friction. An opening address by Charles L. Thomp- 
son, extolling federation as an answer to Christ's prayer for the 
unity of his followers, was the opening salvo in a barrage of 
oratory which lasted for a week and occupied a large part of the 
conference's time. The chief item of business, the plan of feder- 
ation is recorded by Sanford as having been largely the work of 
Roberts and Ward. While evidence on this point is not available 
it is a safe guess that Sanford himself had at least some part in 
the composition of this document. The Plan, proposed in 1905 
and ratified in 1908 became the constitution of the Federal 
Council. It is as follows: 

PREAMBLE 

"Whereas: in the providence of God the time has come when it 
seems fitting more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the 
Christian Churches of America in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord 
and Savior, and to promote the spirit of fellowship, service and co- 
operation among them, the delegates to the Interchurch Conference 
on Federation, assembled in New York City do hereby recommend 
the following Plan o Federation to the Christian bodies represented 
in this conference for their approval. 

PLAN OF FEDERATION 

"For the prosecution of work that can bettei be done in union than 
in separation a Council is hereby established whose name shall be 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America." Then fol- 
lows a list of thirty-two churches deemed eligible for membership, 
after which the plan continues, 

"The object of this Federal Council of Churches shall be 
*L To express the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian 
Church* 
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'II. To brmg the Christian bodies of Amenca into united service 
for Christ and the world. 

'III. To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual counsel con- 
cerning the spiritual life and religious activities of the churches. 

*IV. To secure a larger combined influence ior the churches of 
Christ in all matters aflectmg the moral and social condition ol the 
people, so as to promote the application of the law ol Christ in eveiy 
relation of human life. 

*V. To assist in the organization of local branches of the Federal 
Council to promote its aims in their communities/ " Then followed 
the limitations that "Tins Federal Council shall have no authoiity 
over the constituent bodies adhering to it; but its piovmce shall be 
limited to the expression of its counsel and the recommending oi a 
course of action in matters of common interest to the churches, local 
councils and individual Christians. It has no authority to draw up 
a common creed or form ot government or woiship or in any way 
limit the full autonomy of the Christian bodies adhcnng to it." 2 

Provision was made for representation of member churches in 
the council at the rate of lour delegates for every 50,000 com- 
municants. All actions of the Council would be taken by general 
vote of delegates; but a request by one-third o the members 
present could require a majority to be interpreted as a majority 
of bodies represented as well as a majority of votes cast. New 
member churches might be admitted by a two-thirds vote of 
delegates and bodies. The Plan was to become operative when 
two-thirds of the bodies represented at the confeicnce hud ap- 
proved it; and it was to be the duly of each denominational 
delegation to bring the matter before its body. The National 
Federation of Chuiches and Cluistian Workers was given power 
to act in the interim and to call a meeting of the Council when 
the required number of denominations should have ratified the 
agreement, preferably in December, 1908. 

Attention may be called to a few of the most important fea- 
tures o this plan. In the first place, when it was presented on 
the floor of the conference a lively discussion ensued, led by 
Samuel J. Niccolls, St. Louis Presbyterian minister> on the ques- 
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tion of including the word, "divine" before "Lord and Savior." 
The addition was unanimously voted, thus establishing a defi- 
nitely evangelical attitude at the beginning of the Council's his- 
tory, an attitude which has persisted to the present day. The 
net practical effect of this addition has been the exclusion of 
Unitarians and other similar groups from the Council. Another 
unmistakable trait is the studied vagueness m the field of ac- 
tivity marked out for the new organization, a fact which has 
given the Council considerable freedom of action. Again, one 
notices the complete lack of real authority; the Council in no 
way qualified the full autonomy of constituent churches, its re- 
lation to them being not unlike that of the League of Nations 
to its member nations. 

After listening to still more oratory and passing resolutions on 
the family, education, and social order and the persecution of 
Jews in Russia, the conference adjourned and went home. 
Roberts was elected acting president and Sanford, secretary. 
Sanford immediately went to work not only to secure the ap- 
proval of the denominational bodies but in pressing the new 
organization into service on problems of the day. Religious 
groups became aroused in 1906 concerning charges of cruelty to 
natives of the Belgian Congo. Sanford assumed a position of 
leadership in the protest movement, speaking to church groups 
throughout the country, conferring with Secretary of State, 
Elihu Root, addressing a long letter to President Roosevelt, and 
organizing a campaign of protest to Congress. During this same 
period the Executive Committee of the National Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers led a successful campaign to 
stop race track gambling in New York State, and used its in- 
fluence to secure a more stringent divorce law in South Dakota. 
The problems of temperance, immigration, and cooperation in 
home missions were also given consideration. Cordial relations 
were established by Sanford with both the Y-M.CA. and the 
Y.W.CA. 

By 1907 all the denominations represented at the 1905 meet- 
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ing except the Protestant Episcopal had ratified the Plan of 
Federation. The first meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches was thus held at Philadelphia, December 2-8, 1908. A 
final vote of approval was taken on the Plan and Bishop Eugene 
H. Hendrix of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was 
elected president for the first foui-year term. The delegates 
listened to another barrage of high-powered oratory, and sent a 
letter of greeting to the constituent denominations informing 
them of the Council's birth, and sending them the greetings oi 
the new organization. The Federal Council was thus launched 
upon the turbulent waters of American interdenominational life, 
in which so many other well-conceived schemes for Christian 
unity have perished. 

If one may judge from die reports of die two conferences in 
both the secular and religious press, the public was kept well 
informed of die movement for church federation. During the 
New York Conference New York papers, including The New 
Yori( Times, carried daily accounts of the progress of the con- 
ference. The ratification of the Plan of Federation at Philadel- 
phia was greeted by an enthusiastic editorial in The New Vorf( 
Times. The Independent, whose managing editor, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, was active in the work of the conferences, carried 
full accounts oi them. The Interior of Chicago greeted the Plan 
of Federation as "the morning star of the millennium." 3 The re- 
ligious press, denominational and interdenominational, gave full 
and enthusiastic accounts of the movement. The Presbyterian 
'Banner, The Central Christian Advocate, The Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, The Christian Endeavor World, The Church- 
man, The Reformed Church Messenger, and the Congregation- 
ahst arc only a few of the magazines which greeted the Federal 
Council with wholehearted praise and high hopes. The Council 
was thus at its inception brought forcibly to the attention of the 
people of the churches as well as the public at large. 

We may ask at this point: Why did the Federal Council 
emerge when it did; what were the historical forces which called 
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it into being at this time? Why did this effort at interdenomina- 
tional cooperation succeed when so many previous ones had 
failed? Such questions are harder to answer than to ask, but a 
few facts are clear. As we have seen, for nearly a century mem- 
bers of different churches had been cooperating in a variety of 
humanitarian causes, thus weakening denominational exclusive- 
ness and preparing the way for official federation. Moreover, 
the economic and social changes which had swept across the 
nation for half a century were a potent influence. The influence 
of urbanization on city churches has been noted. City life com- 
bined with new currents of scientific and technological thought 
to produce an increasingly powerful secularism; and to meet 
this new force the churches found union necessary. But perhaps 
most powerful of all, the churches were losing working people. 
On the one hand the churches had come increasingly under the 
influence of business and middle classes. On the other hand, in 
an era of rapid industrialization, labor had become militant and 
impatient of what it conceived to be the reactionism and other- 
worldlmess of prevailing religion. By means of the Social Gos- 
pel the churches sought to win back the allegiance of laboring 
people. These factors, and others like them, coinciding as they 
did in their impact upon American Protestantism brought the 
movement for unity to fruition at New York and Philadelphia. 

Having thus briefly outlined the story of the CounciFs forma- 
tion, we must now describe the main ideas which motivated and 
guided the action. What sort of ideas led to the formation of 
the Federal Council ? What ideas were expressed at New York 
in 1905 and Philadelphia m 1908? Is it possible to find in the 
diversity of opinion any common patterns? 

Respecting theology, amid the wide diversity of opinions, there 
appears to have been the same sort of moratorium on theology 
which we have already seen prevailing among the earlier federa- 
tionists. Whether this attitude was a conscious agreement not to 
discuss matters in which impossible disagreements would pre- 
sent themselves, or whether it was simply the result of the anti- 
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theological temper of the times is a question impossible lo 
decide; actually both motives probably played a significant part. 
Repeatedly at New York and Philadelphia it was declared that 
mere speculation was divisive, in contrast to action where agree- 
ment was possible. But beneath this official silence, and amid 
all the diversity of opinion it is possible to detect the outlines of 
a common pattern which during the conferences was variously 
described as "evangelical," "fundamentally Protestant," and the 
like. The inclusion of the word "divine," with reference to 
Christ in the Plan of Federation has been noted. At Philadelphia 
Roberts stated that membership in the Council was limited to 
churches "already in substantial agreement as to fundamental 
Christian Doctrine.'* * Other similar statements were not infre- 
quent Thus definite limits were set for the diversity of opinion 
permissible within the Council. (It is important to note in this 
connection that the term "fundamental" in 1908 did not carry 
the implications o a militant theological party as it did a decade 
later.) 

Within these limits the interplay of different and often con- 
flicting opinions provided an interesting spectacle. Roberts was 
a self-styled "old-fashioned Presbyterian," while William Hayes 
Ward was equally forthright about his liberalism, John Wana- 
maker made a pious appeal for the Sunday School, while George 
Richards appealed for a more intelligent and progressive type of 
religious education with less reference to emotional evangelism. 
Dean George Hodges of the Cambridge Divinity School pled 
for an honest reception of new truth in both science and religion 
as a mode of God's "progressive revelation" o Himself to man. 5 
Henry L. Morehouse suggested a "peace with honor" among the 
denominations "in which none should surrender fundamental 
beliefs." And David H. Bausiin cried out that the present age 
needed salvation from "rationalism, Voltaire and Tom Paine," c 

At the single session of the New York conference devoted 
specifically to theology Dr. W* H* P. Faunce did not hesitate to 
speak of Christ as "the center of Christianity, absolute and 
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final." T However, rejecting what he termed the "Roman" and 
"legal" conceptions of traditional theology, he suggested a more 
"personal" mode of thought whereby a Christian should think of 
himself as a "disciple," and of Christ as "Lord of life," and "the 
center of thought and action." Not only one's intellectual beliefs 
but one's whole existence should be dominated by Christ. It is 
interesting to point out also that Frank Mason North's eloquent 
appeals at both New York and Philadelphia for a greater interest 
on the part of the church in industrial problems were based 
upon a claim for Christ's sovereignty over social as well as in- 
dividual life. Thus while controversial discussion was avoided, 
the outlines of what may broadly be termed an evangelical 
theology were clearly visible. The same might be said of H. L. 
Willett's discussion of the Bible at the New York conference. 
While noting the existence of many variant interpretations of 
revelation he was content simply to list them and to note the 
central importance of the Bible in the history of Protestantism. 
W. F. McDowell's discussion of the Holy Spirit managed in a 
similar way to combine a general and uncontroversial attitude 
with an evangelical temper. Voices lifted for a more vigorous 
or extreme liberalism were not to be heard. Either the liberals 
weie biding their time waiting to trade concessions in theology 
for concessions in ethics, or, what is more probable, everyone 
present was able to agree with the theology expressed. 

Expressions of opinion on evangelism suggest the theological 
position of some of the delegates. J. Wilbur Chapman, Presby- 
terian clergyman and revivalist, stated that what America 
needed was not an army and navy but "good old-fashioned 
piety," though he was careful to add that it should be inter- 
denominational piety. Newell Dwight Hillis speaking in the 
same vein, tracing the traditional functions of education, social 
leadership and the like which one by one had been taken from 
the church, exclaimed, "Passion is the one thing left to the 
preacher." 8 Chapman at Philadelphia tempered his praise of 
North's message on the church and modern industry by saying 
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that while it was great, what would be greater still would be a 
united appeal for prayer by all the people of the country. 
Charles L. Goodell pled for a greater evangelistic enthusiasm on 
the part of Protestants, among other things as a cure for social 
discontent. 

Equally interesting was the variety of opinions on clenomina- 
tionahsm. We have already seen H. L. Morehouse's suggestion 
to have a "peace with honor," without the surrender by any 
denomination of fundamental beliefs. Frederick D. Power went 
further and counselled "a surrender of our denominational 
badges for the sake of Christ." And one bold delegate at Phila- 
delphia stirred up a hornet's nest by speaking of denominations 
as "bird-tracks in prehistoric mud." Most of the delegates, how- 
ever, appeared satisfied with the solution actually worked out; 
namely, complete denominational autonomy with cooperation of 
a voluntary soit on specific tasks. As Charles L. Thompson said, 
"The best place to learn Christian federation is on the battle 
field of Christian service," 

Looking at the diversity of opinions expressed at these con- 
ferences one asks what positive ideas united men of such cliffei- 
ent theological and ecclesiastical outlook? The answer is the 
mood of expansive hopefulness, and what we may term the self- 
conscious moralism that marked liberal and conservative alike. 
Religion was for these men a vast, ago-long crusade in which 
they had enlisted under the banners of a benevolent and active 
God to wrest the world from the forces of evil and establish the 
Kingdom of God on earth. D, S. Stephens spoke of "a living 
revelation of God in the present moral consciousness of His 
children." I0 Good and evil was a simple problem of black and 
white. A clear line could be drawn between service and selfish- 
ness; the good men were on one side and the evil on the other. 
The church, moreover, was quite simply the army of good men, 
organized under the generalship of God for the day of battle 
against the hosts of evil Religion was defined with almost tire- 
some repetition as love for God and man. The task of building 
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the Kingdom of God, of establishing it by human effort was on 
so many tongues thai dint of reiteration almost made it a cliche. 
Interested in the moral content of religion, some of the dele- 
gates preserved a moralist's suspicion of both theological and 
ecclesiastical forms. "The cry of the day," according to the Rev- 
erend George Elliott, "is for applied Christianity rather than for 
intellectual and ecclesiastical forms." u 

One looks in vain through the records of these conferences for 
any recognition of the deeper tensions in human nature or in 
human society. If one is to judge from their utterances these 
men were blissfully oblivious of the international problems that 
were to erupt with such explosive fury in less than a decade. 
With a few bright exceptions, they were equally oblivious of the 
struggle between capital and labor within America. Moreover, 
such a happy and pleasant world was inhabited by essentially 
good people. Of man's potential divinity much was said; on 
such themes as sin, fimtude, and mortality there was little but 
silence. 

Not only were these Christian soldiers locked in conflict with 
the hosts of evil, but they were winning. Beyond the smoke 
and dm of battle they could trace the dawn of a new day for 
mankind, in which men and nations would dwell together in 
peace with God as a Kindly Father watching over all. Thus 
Bishop Hendrix declared hopefully at Philadelphia, "There is 
no century that connects so closely with the first century of the 
Christian era as the one which we are entering." 12 Another 
delegate spoke of the "coming victory of Life over Death." Dr, 
Roberts spoke similarly, "A new order of things is beginning, 
an order in which individuals shall do more and not less, in 
which voluntary service shall secure more valuable results than 
in the past because both individuals and denominations shall 
concentrate the resources and energies of all in an increasingly 
systematic and united endeavor for winning the nation and the 
world for Christ." 18 At New York it was declared, "The 
Reformation sought liberty but not tolerance. That was the age 
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of division. We have now come into the era of union, tolerance, 
and liberty.* 5 14 Woodrow Wilson, speaking at New York, ad- 
monished that all change was not to be construed as progress, 
but his words could not have struck very deep roots, for prog- 
ress in a large, expansive sense was viewed by most as quite as 
irresistible as the Grace of God. Samuel J. Niccolls spoke of the 
remnants of bigotry and superstition as "lingering snowdrifts in 
June," soon to be melted, presumably by the warm summer sun 
of goodwill. 35 Dr. Henry Van Dyke, while admitting his sub- 
ject "The Ideal Society" to be "large and remote," proceeded to 
its treatment with little hesitation. 10 By the "removal of ig- 
norance," by "better character," and "the improvement o human 
nature," progress will transport mankind into the new society 
m which not classes but individuals will count. Progress, more* 
over, will come by "moral principle" and not by "legal enact- 
ment," though law and custom may be expected to have some 
place in future society. Christ was the inspiration and standard 
of this progress; and Dr. Van Dyke found the outstanding em- 
bodiment and promise of it in the United States of America. 
Bishop Hcndrix and others echoed die cry for better individual 
character as the key to a new society character to be produced 
by the church through its evangelical and educational program. 

Such then were the religious concepts a moral God, im- 
manent and active in human history through the form of prog- 
ress, with whom men might cooperate by processes of education, 
goodwill, and religious faith and service in winning the hist and 
final victory over evil, thus establishing God's reign over a 
brotherly and Christhke earth which brought together in a 
common cause the people who assembled to found the Federal 
Council 

These basic religious ideas bore an intimate relation to the 
Council's practical program o action* The moralism, the bound- 
less hope and confidence were expressed practically in what, in 
the idiom of the time, was termed social service. The content 
of these words varied widdy with different people and circum- 
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stances. What they meant to the men who founded the Federal 
Council was expressed most clearly in Frank Mason North's 
two addresses m 1905 and 1908." With admirable realism North 
told the delegates that the emergence of a new industrial system 
had brought the nation face to face with a whole new civilization 
new, he assured them not only m its material basis, its industry 
and its social order, but in its intellectual viewpoint, and indeed 
in its religious conception. This new progressive and urban 
civilization must now, he declared, "be taken for Christ." 
Hopefully Dr. North noted American Christianity's "acceptance 
of a social mission." Analyzing such problems as vice, immigra- 
tibn, crime, poverty, and unemployment as objects of this social 
mission, he painted a rosy picture of the future. Dr. North's 
address at Philadelphia on "The Church and Modern Industry" 
began with the assertion that the church must always and every- 
where "follow Christ," and proceeded with an analysis of what 
following Christ means to society. While the church must al- 
ways be more than an organization for social betterment it must 
be at least that; it must stand for human progress. It must, 
moreover, stand against class distinctions of every sort. "Rich 
and poor, capitalist and laboring men are not classifications and 
distinctions made by the church of Christ. To the church there 
are only two kinds of men those who follow Christ and those 
who do not." Indeed the whole idea of "laboring classes seems 
fundamentally abhorrent to the Christian conception of life. . . . 
Jesus came to make a fellowship of all classes by annihilating 
classes except for certain superficial work-a-day ways of getting 
on together." Christianity is no "class gospel and does not deal 
with society on a class basis except as that distinction offers op- 
portunity to reach men." For the church, rich and poor are 
"used as purely descriptive and not as class terms." 

Becoming more specific Dr. North proceeded, however, to 
"certain indisputable facts which need to be candidly restated." 
These included the growing estrangement between the church 
and industrial workers, on the one hand, and the rich and power- 
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ul on the other; and such facts as that "industrial progress has 
taken the church unawares" and that "many phases of the pres- 
ent industrial conditions in the United States cry aloud -for 
immediate remedy." Among these conditions were the denial of 
right to work, industrial accidents, child labor, improper living 
conditions, poverty, and problems related to immigration. Dr. 
North's program of particulars included an unequivocal demand 
that the church recognize the worker's right to organize. A 
sympathetic consideration of the whole labor movement was 
commended to the church. "The fundamental purposes of the 
labor movement are ethical." The labor movement ought to be 
recognized as an application of the command to love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. As such there was said to be much implicit re- 
ligion in it. Conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes was 
praised, violence of any sort condemned, and the growth of the 
spirit of cooperation in industry was noted. 

The religious press was admonished to give good coverage to 
labor and social problems, seminaries to give courses in them 
and churches to be concerned with social problems and social 
service in their programs. For "nothing that concerns human 
life can be alien to the church of Christ." Yet at its best the 
church has to contribute not a program but a spirit which can 
animate and inspire any program. Included in this address was 
a statement of aims which was passed unanimously by the 
Council, soon becoming known as the "Social Creed of the 
Churches." In its original form as it was passed in 1908 this 
document is as follows: 

"To us it seems that the churches must stand 

"For equal rights and complete justice for all men in all stations 
of life. 

"For the right of all men to the opportunity for self-maintenance, 
a right ever to be wisely and strongly safeguarded against encroach- 
ments of every kind. 

"For the right of workers to some protection against the hardships 
often resulting from the swift crises of industrial change. 
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"For the principle of conciliation and aibitration in industrial 
dissensions. 

"J?or the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, 
occupational disease, injuries and mortality. 

"For the abolition of child labor. 

"For the regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall 
safeguard the physical and moral health of the community. 

"For the suppression of the 'sweating system.' 

"For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours of labor 
to the lowest practicable point, and for that degree of leisure for all 
which is a condition of the highest human life. 

"For a release from employment one day in seven, 

"For a living wage as a minimum in every industry and for the 
highest wage that each industry can afford. 

"For the most equitable division of the products of industry that 
can ultimately be devised. 

"For suitable provision for the old age of the workers and for 
those incapacitated by injury. 

"For the abatement of poverty." 18 

Dr. North's address was greeted with great enthusiasm by 
Charles Stelzle, who said, "The statement presented by Dr. 
North is the greatest paper on this subject that I have ever heard 
or read, and if I can say to the workmen of America that the 
Federal Council really means it, it will be the biggest thing that 
I can say or that I have ever yet said." 10 President George C. 
Bates of Bates College added, "I rejoice that the great predom- 
inant, startling problem of practical Christianity is today getting 
its emphasis. The great, the conspicuous, the alarming, the al- 
most paralyzing failure of the church to carry the gospel of love, 
hope and salvation to men who work with their hands is the 
darkest, the, most threatening, the most disastrous feature pre- 
sented m what we call the Christianity of today." 20 

There seems to have been no articulate opposition to Dr. 
North's stand, despite the fact that other speakers expressed sen- 
timents not at all easy to harmonize with what North had so 
forthrighdy declared. There were, however, many suggestions 
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of different approaches to the working men than by recognition 
of their unions. Roberts, Hillis, and others spoke with great 
enthusiasm of the results to be obtained by evangelistic cam- 
paigns for workmen. Repeatedly it was intimated that the 
church's chief role was to protect the worker from the evils of 
Sunday labor and liquor. However, the problems discussed by 
Dr. North, poverty, slums, crime, vice, and the like, appear in 
resolutions unanimously passed, and seem with greatly varying 
degrees of clarity to have been on the minds of most of the 
delegates. 

It is essential, however, to distinguish dearly between these 
forms of special service and any sort of radical political action. 
These men were not radicals. Henry Van Dyke used unsparing 
words on the entrenched evils of the day, but he used equally 
extreme language on any sort of chaotic change or revolution. 
Dean H. W. Rogers of the Yale Law School spoke of rich men 
and corporations who flouted the law, citing as examples the 
current investigation of insurance companies and the boss sys- 
tem of city government. His solution was for the churches to 
federate to prevent the rule of "privilege," Radicalism was, 
moreover, specifically condemned. "Christ was no social radi- 
cal," declared the Rev. Wallace Radchfle, "labor is not a sin, 
capital is not a crime," 21 In similar vein, Chief Justice David J. 
Brewer, speaking in New York, while attacking both graft and 
privilege, suggested as solution that "wealth shall be conse- 
crated." 23 "Men of wealth," declared Samuel B. Capen, "are 
stewards for humanity"; thus reaffirming a classic Protestant 
doctrine. 28 Peter Grosscup claimed that the church "balances 
and steadies national life"; but D. A. Hayes, labor unionist, con- 
tended the church's function to be just the opposite, to create 
dissatisfaction with the status quo. The resolution passed in 
1905 condemned the "pernicious doctrine that corporations have 
no soul," urged social reform but with equal clarity recognized 
the right of private capital. 2 * A. E, Dunning decried socialism, 
pointing out Roosevelt, Bryan, and Taft as examples "that 
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Christianity is a man's job." Charles F. Aked, New York Bap- 
tist minister, added his vigorous denunciation of socialism. 

Not only was there a complete lack of sympathy for radical- 
ism, but also a suspicion of political action of any sort. Dr. 
Radcliffe feared that the individual would be in danger of regi- 
mentation. Individuality must be protected; progress, therefore, 
will come by education and improvement of character. Hemy 
Van Dyke saw progress by "moral principle" rather than "legal 
enactment." The bettering of conditions among the Negroes 
would come by "mental and spiritual power alone," without re- 
course to political action. Goodwill, not legal coercion, was to 
be the driving power of social progress. It is to be recognized 
that some of the objectives in the Social Creed called for politi- 
cal action. That such differences as this existed in the confer- 
ences only establishes the conclusion that there was something 
less than complete unanimity of opinion on such points as this. 

In this picture of progress and service the American nation 
played a prominent part. Many of the delegates did not hesitate 
to speak of providence at work in American history. Henry Van 
Dyke saw progress m its clearest embodiment here. There were 
some expressions of the crude nationalism which was widely 
current in this period. Bishop Charles Fowler exclaimed, "per- 
haps the greatest missionary, home and foreign, is our great 
Republic," 25 and proceeded to show how our exalted example 
and precept made us missionaries to other nations, France, Japan, 
Russia, and others. Bishop Hendrix, not to be outdone, cried, 
"brave Captain Phillips at Santiago helped to show men the 
Christ of God." 26 Peter Grosscup celebrated the virtues of 
America as a "self-governed" and "self-developed" nation, point- 
ing with special emphasis to the glories of our free economic 
life. Dr. William H. Roberts thought it a subject of felicitation 
"that the attitude of our nation is largely a Christian one toward 
other peoples. The world policies of the past few years with 
their center at Washington have been prevailingly Christian in 
their spirit. The essential spirit of our nation is that of Jesus 
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Christ." 27 The American system of separation of church and 
state was variously celebrated. Dn North liked the fact that 
under it no vested ecclesiastical interest might develop. Charles 
A. Dickey was impressed by the possibilities of voluntary co- 
operation between church and state, pointing to the potential 
"corporate power of Protestantism." 28 Bishop Hendrix, how- 
ever, said, "The state alone has sovereign power. It does not exist 
for the church but church for state. . . . The nation is the last 
and truest development of the church." 20 There seems to have 
been little or no recognition of the problems of church and state 
as they were to emerge in such a different world less than three 
decades later. 

While the tenor of the meetings was patriotic to the point of 
nationalism, a note of internationalism and world peace was also 
sounded. Peace was heralded as the harbinger of the bright new 
day that was dawning. There was a complete lack of realization 
of how close they stood to the holocaust of 1914-18. Despite a 
general idealism there was little realistic or consistent thought 
as to how peace might be maintained. Bishop Charles Fowler 
saw it secured by a glorified American nationalism playing 
missionary to other nations. Justice Brewer envisaged it through 
increased peace education by the churches. Dean Henry W. 
Rogers pointed to the historical origin of international law m 
Christian states, though indicating with equal clarity the part 
of the church in past wars. He spoke hopefully, confidently of 
the spread of the arbitration movement and of the Hague con- 
ferences. The churches might have a part in this movement 
through education and propaganda for peace. Charles Slclzlc 
made perhaps the most radical suggestions in calling workers to 
undertake a "peace strike" in the event of war. 30 Bishop Hen- 
drix, while he had no specifiq suggestions reflected the general 
mood of optimism and confidence. "Nations are now allies that 
once were foes. The Hague Tribunal registers the progress 
which Christianity no less than civilization has made," he ex- 
claimed, prophesying the dawn of an era of good feeling that 
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would spread even to "imperial Japan." 81 Mr. James Beaver 
hailed the Russo-Japanese armistice as practical Christianity. 32 

These social idealists were not slow to find m missions a cause 
congenial to them. Robert E. Speer spoke of the broad program 
of service undertaken by missions, as well as the unity achieved 
by missions; and Charles L. Thompson echoed the essential 
unity of home missions as well. Home missions particularly 
seemed a field akin to the social service in which they were in- 
terested. Work among the Negroes from the Civil War onward 
was frequently referred to. Immigration, in an age when eastern 
Europe was pouring a flood of non-Protestant people into Amer- 
ica, was a problem of great concern. How could these people be 
attracted to the Protestant church? How could they be made 
good citizens of a land predominantly Protestant, so radically 
different from their homelands? 

The concern of the delegates in education sprang, as we have 
observed, from a deep and basic faith in educational processes as 
a means to social progress, and expressed itself in an interest in 
enterprises ranging from Sunday Schools to universities. It was 
not simply an intellectual education but rather character educa- 
tion that concerned them. The slogan, "One ideal is worth 
twenty ideas," was frequently repeated. One interesting sug- 
gestion rising from the increasing secularization of education 
and indeed all American life, was made by George U. Wenner, 
Lutheran minister and leader. Concerned with the problem of 
incorporating religion in education, he rejected both the Roman 
Catholic parochial system and religious instruction under public 
school auspices. Taking time from the public school program 
for denominational instruction seemed to him the correct solu- 
tion; and he advanced it with a persuasiveness that gained many 
followers. This plan attained considerable vogue at this time, 
and has been repeated in varying form many times since 1908. 
The problem of a secular morality cropped out repeatedly in 
discussion. There was general agreement on the need of moral- 
ity for religious reinforcement. Dr. D. S. Stephens spoke of the 
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failure of a secular education in France as an indication of edu- 
cation's need for religion. 

One very important sector of the battlefront which the found- 
ers of the Federal Council sought to maintain against the forces 
of evil was that of home, family, and sex life. The fact that an 
urban, industrial civilization had brought vast changes to the 
family was repeatedly stated. Dr. George W. Richards won- 
dered how in this strange new world of the twentieth century 
the values of family life might be salvaged. Dr. North expressed 
concern for the lot of women and children in industry. The 
resolution on family life passed at New York urged upon par- 
ents the religious instruction of the young, uniform divorce 
laws, and a strict limit in the sale of intoxicating liquor. Bishop 
W. C. Doane expressed alarm at the declining birth rate, at- 
tributing it to the malign influences of birth control which he 
attacked as irreligious and against which he asked a legal pro- 
hibition. He flayed the rise in divorce rates, holding to the 
"scriptural doctrine" of divorce for adultery only, and no re- 
ligious marriage of divorced persons. Bishop Doane also took 
his New York address as the occasion for an attack upon the 
evils of woman suffrage. 83 Whether the other delegates agreed 
with him it is impossible to say. 

Two other sectors of the front along which these Christian 
soldiers sought to deploy their forces were Sabbath observance 
and temperance. The increasing secularization of American 
life was making itself felt in a breakdown of the customs gov- 
erning the traditional Sabbath; and these Christians were both 
angry and alarmed. The secularizing influences were vigorously 
denounced by many speakers, some o whom were clever enough 
to kill two birds with one stone, relating Sabbath observance to 
the problem of limiting the working man's hours. The reports 
and addresses on temperance, while taking a firm stand against 
the liquor traffic, recommended chiefly a program of temperance 
meetings, together with personal abstinence. The only legisla- 
tive action asked at this time was protection of the Indians 
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against the evils of strong drink, abolition of the beer canteen 
of the army, and national laws to prevent nullification of local 
measures. 

Here then, is the wide front, ranging from Sabbath observance 
to recognition of labor unions, from the liquor problem to in- 
ternational peace; along which the new organization proposed to 
wage its battle for the Lord. Both the contending forces and the 
front along which the battle has been waged have undergone 
deep changes since 1908. It is to a description of this battle as it 
has been expressed in the program of the Federal Council of 
Churches that we must now turn our attention. 



Chapter III 
YEARS OF GROWTH 

BEFORE turning to particular aspects of the Federal Coun- 
cil's program we must briefly outline its organizational 
structure and the mam events of its career. The structure of the 
organization which emerged from the Plan of Federation for- 
mulated in 1905 and adopted in 1908 was and has remained 
extraordinarily simple. The original plan called for a council 
meeting quadrennially and consisting of four delegates from each 
constituent denomination with one additional delegate for each 
additional 50,000 members. From the Council was selected an 
Executive Committee meeting annually and composed of two 
representatives from each constituent denomination plus one 
additional for each additional 500,000 members. The purpose 
of the Executive Committee was to act for the Council in the 
interims between its quadrennial meetings. Chosen from the 
Executive Committee, and meeting monthly to supervise the ac- 
tual work of the Council was the Administrative Committee. 
The program o the Council was carried on by means of com- 
missions authorized by the Executive Committee. The officers 
and members of each commission were appointed by the picsi- 
dent from among the denominational representatives, and con- 
firmed by the Executive Committee. As we shall sec, this 
organizational structure has been significantly altered from time 
to time, particularly in the direction of bringing it into closer 
tpuch with the member churches; but the main outlines have 
remained substantially the same. 

Taken as a whole, the Council's history from its beginning to 
the present day is a record of stability and gradual, steady 
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growth. The stability is surprising particularly m view of what 
has been termed the essentially "unstable" relationship by which 
the churches are bound to the Council. 1 Actually goodwill is 
the only tie which binds the Council's members to it. But de- 
spite this fact the membership has remained substantially the 
same. Thirty-three denominations were represented at Philadel- 
phia in 1908, including a Protestant Episcopal delegation repre- 
senting not the church, but rather the denominational Commis- 
sion on Christian Unity and Social Service. The outstanding 
absences were the Southern Baptists, the various Holiness sects, 
and Lutheran groups other than the General Synod and the 
Swedish Lutheran Augustana Synod, both of which sent dele- 
gations. Of the original thirty-three, thirty stuck with the 
Council, the Swedish Lutherans, the Congregational Methodists 
and the Primitive Methodists dropping out in the first few years. 
(The last denomination later returned to the Council and left 
a second time.) Friction, developed early between the Council 
and the Southern Presbyterian Church over the Council's social 
program. Holding firmly to what it termed the spiritual, that is, 
nonpohtical nature of the church dating from the slavery strug- 
gle, and protesting vigorously against what it conceived to be 
an invasion by the Council's Social Service Commission of the 
realm of politics this church voted in 1912 by a slim margin to 
withdraw. The following year, however, after listening to Mac- 
farland's explanation of the Council's social program, it returned. 
This protest was the occasion of the beginning of a process of 
self-criticism and self-appraisal which has formed an almost 
continuous part of the Council's life. A committee was appointed 
in 1912 to study the problem of whether the Council had ex- 
ceeded the principles upon which it was founded. The report 
adopted by the Executive Committee in 1913 found that the 
original aims of the organization were intact and emphasized 
that no action of a commission was binding upon a member 
denominatioa unless the denomination approved the action. A 
similar committee, appointed in 1915 to deal with similar pro- 
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tests, reported in 1916 and spoke definitely of the social program, 
"We find that in all these movements the Council has both kept 
within its constitutional provisions and has given full and ef- 
fective expression to the unity of evangelical Christianity." 2 
The records of the Council however show continual perturba- 
tions regarding the social program on the part of the Southern 
Presbyterians; and after several years, in 1931, this denomination 
finally decided to withdraw fiom the Council. It has not yet 
returned. The Mennonites withdrew from the Council during 
the first World War over differences arising from the Council's 
attitude toward the war, and the failure of the Council to take 
a stand against secret societies. In 1933 the Church of God with- 
drew in protest against the Council's participation in interde- 
nominational programs to limit the organization of new 
ch arches. When in 1919-20 the General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church united with various other Lutheran groups which were 
not members of the Council it withdrew. However, m 1922 the 
United Lutheran Church began a "consultative" relationship to 
the Council which it has maintained to the present day. There 
have also been significant accessions to membership. In 1933 
the United Church of Canada became an "affiliated" body. In 
1938 the Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church became a mem- 
ber, an event of considerable significance in that the completely 
Protestant aspect of the Council was thus destroyed. And in 
1940 after having considered the matter for several years, and 
gradually increased its participation the Protestant Episcopal 
Church entered into full membership. Unions of various mem- 
ber churches, such as that of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U, S. A. with the Welsh Presbyterian Church in 1920, that of 
the Evangelical Synod and the Reformed Church to form the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in 1933, and that of the 
various Methodist Churches in 1938 have reduced the number 
of participating denominations. Thus in 1940 the membership 
consisted of twenty-two denominations whose total enrollment 
came to almost 25,000,000. The list was as follows: Northern 
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Baptist Convention, Congregational and Christian Churches, 
Disciples of Christ, Evangelical Church, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Friends, The Methodist Church, African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America, Mo- 
ravian Church, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Reformed Church in America, Reformed 
Episcopal Church, Seventh Day Baptist Churches, Syrian An- 
tiochian Orthodox Church of North America, United Church 
of Canada (affiliated body), United Brethren Church, United 
Presbyterian Church, United Lutheran Church (consultative 
body). The Southern Presbyterians have been the only large 
gioup to withdraw; and as m 1908 the Southern Baptists, various 
Lutheran and the Holiness sects were the only ponderable Prot- 
estant groups outside the Council. The Council's record of 
membership is thus, considering its essentially loose structure, 
one of amazing stability. 

Some idea of its gradual but steady growth may be had from 
a glance at its budget. The Council inherited a deficit of $3,000 
from the National Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers. The constituent denominations agreed to support the 
organization at the rate of $50 per delegate or one dollar for 
each thousand members. However the pledged support failed to 
come through and deficits piled up. Only after the Council 
resigned itself to die necessity of raising a large part of its 
budget from sources other than its member churches did its 
financial affairs assume satisfactory form. This is a condition 
which has continued to the present time. Working on this as- 
sumption and meeting its expenses by contributions of indi- 
vidual donors and foundations the budget showed steady 
growth. In 1909 the first full year of operation the budget came 
to $14,000 of which $9,000 was contributed by the denominations. 
By 1913 this figure had risen to $32,000 and in 1916 to $84,967. 
In that year also the Council raised $59,000 for war relief work. 
During the third decade of the Council's life, 1916-20 the an- 
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nual budget averaged $181,000, rising in 1920 to $325,000, in 
addition 1 to this about $150,000 being raised for war work. Of 
these budgets only about $12,000 a year was contributed by the 
denominations, the rest being raised by the Council from other 
sources. During the 1920*8 the budget showed slight gams or 
losses from year to' year, increasing in 1928 to $409,935. Of tins 
amount, $89,284 came from the churches and the remainder from 
other sources, including, in addition to individual donors, the 
Twentieth Century Fund, the Russell Sage Foundation and the 
Altman Foundation, each of which in that year gave $5,000 for 
specific projects in which the Federal Council was engaged. 

Depression hit the Federal Council hard, as it hit all such 
organizations. In 1932 total income had dropped to $291,197. 
Deficits were shown for several years. That of 1930 amounted 
to almost $15,000, and by 1933 accumulated deficits had piled up 
to $21,390. It was 1937 before the Council was completely out 
of the red. In 1934 income was $206,000; by 1938 it had climbed 
back to $259,287. Of this amount, less than a quarter, $45,979, 
was contributed by the denominations, the balance being col- 
lected from other sources such as foundations, trusts, and indi- 
vidual donors. $214,000 was contributed by individuals, in 
amounts of less than $1,000. Thus thrown onto its own, the 
Council has developed a broad basis of individual support. 

The budget has remained relatively stable since 1938. Thus 
while the Council has not gotten back to the 1928 level it has 
managed to wipe out a deficit, to make ends meet, and to re- 
adjust and to re-establish itself on a financial basis which if 
limited does support an extensive and an active program. Seen 
in perspective, the figures for the Council's budget show a 
gradual but steady development from year to year. Our glance 
at the budget also indicates one source of the Council's compara- 
tive freedom of action: the financial ties which have bound it to 
its constituent denominations have not ever been either very 
tight or very strong. The importance of this fact in understand- 
ing the Council's program and significance can hardly be over- 
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estimated, for on the one hand it has the status of an official body 
and on the other hand the independence of a largely self- 
bupportmg organization. 

We must look now briefly at the organizational developments 
oi the Council. Its early years were a continuous struggle against 
obscurity and bankruptcy. As we have already seen, the denomi- 
nations did not meet their financial pledges to the new organiza- 
tion. And once launched, the denominations paid little attention 
to it. It was one thing to speak on a convention platform for 
cooperation and federation; to support them when denomina- 
tional plans and budgets were being made was quite another. 

Moreover the Council's first organizational venture was a flat 
failure. The fifth clause of the Plan of Federation was "to assist 
in the organization of local branches of the Federal Council to 
promote its aims in their communities." There had been consid- 
erable organization on a community and state basis prior to the 
Council's formation and leading up to it. It was natural for the 
Council to set to work m this cause. Thus in 1909 the country 
was divided into three districts: the east with headquarters in 
Trenton, New Jersey; central with headquarters at Chicago; and 
west, at Denver. The secretaries in charge of these district offices 
were respectively, Hugh B. McCauley, Charles E. Bacon, and 
John T. Thomas. The work of each office was to promote fed- 
eration and the Federal Council in its district. For about two 
years the plan seems to have flourished, but by the end of 1911 
the district offices had collapsed for lack of funds. In many 
areas thinking had not kept pace with the national leaders who 
founded the Federal Council; moreover the promotional work 
had been done very hastily and superficially. 

Following the war this type of work was revived on a sounder 
basis, mainly under the guidance of Roy B. Guild, resulting in a 
great development of federation work. Indeed the Council's 
guidance and supervision of the local and state federation move- 
ment may well be termed a major contribution. The relation of 
the state and local councils to the Federal Council has remained 
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informal, though in most cases the former have been affiliated 
with the latter. However, the Federal Council's Field Depart- 
ment has exerted helpful supervision and guidance over local 
work. In recent years a great increase in the integration of this 
work has taken place. 

During these early years the Council was experimenting 
feeling its way on an untrodden path. The districting plan fiz- 
zled, but the commissions of the Council, working as semi- 
autonomous bodies under the guidance of the Administrative 
Committee soon developed extensive programs. In 1910 the 
Executive Committee authorized the creation of a Commission 
of the Church and Social Service; in 1911 the Commissions on 
Evangelism, and on Peace and Arbitration came into being; 
followed in 1912 by the Commission on the Church and Country 
Life; and in 1914 by the Commission on Relations with Japan, 
later broadened to include all the Orient. There were soon Com- 
mittees on Home and Foreign Missions, and on Family Life and 
Religious Rest Day. 

In connection with the founding of the various commissions 
the Council's obscurity and loose connections with the churches 
had distinct advantages. Thus Macfarland says, "It was fortunate 
that in days of experimentation, the Council was not tied so 
closely as now to the denominational machinery and the mem- 
bers of the several departments were selected because of their 
capacity for service and their commitment to an ideal. I felt that 
the more official identity should come gradually. I am not sure 
that the Council would then have survived denominational di- 
rection." 3 In other words what actually happened, particularly 
in respect to the Commissions on Social Service and Peace was 
that, ignored by the churches, these commissions went their way 
under the guidance of individuals deeply concerned about their 
objects. When the program had attained sufficient proportions 
and momentum the churches were confronted with an accom- 
plished fact. The Council then had a potent leverage by which 
to influence church opinion. As an official body its opinions 
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carried considerable weight; preserving a large measure of free- 
dom it was able to exercise prophetic leadership. A great deal 
of the Council's influence throughout its history is explainable 
m terms of this dual aspect. 

Interesting light is thrown upon the early history of the Coun- 
cil in Charles S. Macfarland's autobiography. Attending the 1910 
Executive Committee meeting for the purpose supporting the 
work of the Social Service Commission he was selected as Secre- 
tary of the Commission, thus beginning a connection with the 
Council which lasted until his retirement in 1931. He was well 
fitted for work with the Council both by an active interest in the 
Social Gospel during pastorates in South Norwalk, Connecticut, 
and elsewhere, and by a flair for administrative and promotional 
work. Approached to take the secretaryship of the Social Service 
Commission he relates that he was advised against taking the 
job, one well-informed man stating that the Council would last 
two years, at most. Nevertheless he accepted, coming to New 
York to assume his duties in May, 1911. "Administratively 
speaking the institution consisted of little more than a constitu- 
tion, a small office and a typewriter." * When he asked for mov- 
ing expenses, he relates that he was given the Treasurer's 
personal note for $300. To meet salaries and running expenses of 
the organization $10,000 was borrowed on "no security but an 
idea plus personal confidence." 

In 1911 the health of Dr, Sanford, Corresponding Secretary, 
broke down and at the Executive Committee meeting that year 
Macfarland was designated to take his place. In 1913 Macfarland 
was given the office of General Secretary continuing also as 
Secretary of the Social Service Commission until 1917. As Gen- 
eral Secretary Macfarland set to work to overcome the obscurity 
of the organization. He visited denominational assemblies, speak- 
ing for the Council whenever possible. And he participated 
extensively in other organizations, attending American Federa- 
tion of Labor conventions as a fraternal delegate for several 
years, speaking at the Southern Sociological Congress, at semi- 
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nanes, churches, conferences and kindred gatherings, thus bring- 
ing the Council's name before the public in a variety of ways. In 
1915 the Federal Council organized a Committee of One Hun- 
dred to do religious work in connection with the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. 

The year 1916 marked a new high in Council activities. The 
deficit had been wiped out and the budget had more than 
doubled in four years. The interest of the country in social 
problems such as those dealt with by the Commissions on World 
Peace and Social Service was increasing; and the Council rode 
the crest of the wave. The quadrennial meeting in St. Louis was 
more extensive than any previous gathering. It was accompanied 
by meetings of the Conference of Theological Seminaries, and of 
representatives of the religious press, both called by the Federal 
Council for discussion of common problems. The proceedings 
of the St. Louis Quadrennial were published in six volumes. 

The Council was thus a lusty and growing youngster when it 
ran head-on into the biggest job and the biggest opportunity of 
its young life. In 1917 the United States entered the First World 
War; and whatever else the war may have meant to American 
churches and the American nation it was for the Federal Council 
a means of unprecedented development. A detailed discussion 
of the Council's activities during the war will be reserved until 
a later chapter, but the war's effect on the Council's organization 
and significance must be described at this point. It is obvious 
that in a war claimed to be fought for the motives which 
America professed in 1917-18, the government would draw exten- 
sively upon the churches. As an Interchurch World Movement 
advertisement after the war put the matter: "Every office of the 
government with a war message to deliver appealed to the min- 
isters first of all." 5 But obviously it was impossible for the gov- 
ernment to deal separately with the innumerable Protestant 
denominations. The Federal Council grasped the opportunity by 
organizing the General War-time Commission of the Churches, 
representing both its own members and Protestant bodies outside 
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its membership. The General War-time Commission was a vast 
organization representing all the Protestant churches except the 
pacifist sects, and embracing every kind of war-time activity 
from pulpit appeals for Liberty Bonds, Red Cross, and prune 
pits to the moral welfare of soldiers and the comforting of griev- 
ing families. As to the effect of this all-embracing program 
Macfarland states, "The Federal Council and the General War- 
time Commission instituted by it soon made themselves felt 
impressively. Without these agencies the Christian Churches 
would have made little impression on the nation if not indeed a 
very unhappy one. . . . The Federal Council emerged from the 
war period as a vital and obviously permanent factor in the 
national consciousness." c 

The war was also important for many other aspects of the 
Federal Council's work. A Committee had been organized to 
represent the Council in the national capital as early as 1914 and 
it had performed useful tasks, but during the war the Washing- 
ton Committee really came into its own. Likewise an interest in 
army and navy chaplaincies dated from pre-war days but as- 
sumed the rank of first rate importance in 1917-18. During the 
war the Federal Council Bulletin was begun, in part at least, as 
a means of publicizing the Council's war-time program. 

Research projects had been undertaken prior to the war, but 
during war time research activity reached a new magnitude. In 
addition to work done by other staff members, Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson joined the Social Service Commission for the purpose 
of conducting research. Information Service, the bulletin of the 
Research Department dates from this time. The Committee on 
the War and Religious Outlook was appointed for the purpose 
of studying the effect of war on the religious attitudes of the 
nation. The Council thus emerged from the war stronger, with 
a larger program, and more firmly and generally fixed in the 
public mind. 

The end of the war also brought one of the most audacious 
yet pathetic episodes in American church history, the Inter- 
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church World Movement. A grandiose interdenominational 
undertaking whereby the religious needs of the nation and in- 
deed the world were to be surveyed and the necessary funds 
raised by high pressure promotion to meet these needs, it began 
in a blaze of enthusiasm in December, 1918, and fizzled so com- 
pletely that it was suspended for lack of funds in 1921. The 
movement has been interpreted as the last of the "crusades." In 
the early years of the twentieth century several campaigns char- 
actenzed by methods of high pressure, business efficiency called 
"crusades" by an admiring exaggeration took possession of 
many religious enterprises. Among the first of such undertakings 
was the Laymen's Missionary Movement, begun under John R. 
Mott's guidance in 1905. Using such slogans as 'the evangeliza- 
tion of the world in this generation,* together with astute pro- 
motion and publicity it did succeed in arousing new interest and 
raising money for missions. Its use of dinner meetings inspired 
the quip that "the army of the Lord travelled on its stomach." 

Another such crusade was the 'Men and Religion Forward 
Movement,' organized by Fred B. Smith in 1911. Using the same 
techniques of slogans, dinners, promotion and publicity, express- 
ing great faith in business men it sought to employ business 
efficiency in the service of the church. Like the Layman's Mis- 
sionary Movement it was interdenominational and thus to a 
certain extent overlapped with the Federal Council. Macfarland's 
strategy was to participate in the movement and thus to draw it 
into the orbit of the Federal Council, which actually did conserve 
whatever new values this movement may be said to have created. 
Macfarland's autobiography refers to the movement as "provi- 
dential." Both Fred B. Smith and Roy Guild, leaders of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement became associated with the 
Council. There were many other "crusades" which followed the 
general lines here laid down, such as the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation, as well as the Church Peace Union, various 
unity movements, prohibition, and also die various "crusades" of 
the political and economic world. In the church these efforts 
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were based, implicitly at least, upon the assumption by this time 
commonly accepted among most American Protestants, that it is 
the duty of the church to realize the will of God in society, not 
by overtly political means, but by methods certainly more social 
than the time-honored process of individual salvation. 

The climax of these efforts was reached in the Interchurch 
World Movement. It was the logical outcome of previous "cru- 
sades." But it was also the product of wartime mentality. During 
the war idealism was fired under forced draft for all sorts of 
objectives ranging from Liberty Bonds to Y.W.CA. and from 
Salvation Army drives to saving tin foil. This wartime idealism 
which for the duration of the war seemed to hold the nation in 
its grip went to the heads of Protestant denominational leaders. 
During the war there had been various attempts to raise large 
sums of money, notably that of the Methodists to celebrate the 
centenary of Methodist Missions. The amount asked was $40,- 
000,000; by deft promotion $115,000,000 was subscribed, only a 
small part of which was ever actually collected. Similar drives 
were carried on by Presbyterians, Baptists, Disciples, and others. 
They all led up to the Interchurch World Movement which was 
a gigantic effort to coordinate the promotional, educational and 
missionary work of all the Protestant churches by means of a 
series of surveys of the jobs to be done followed by a single uni- 
fied financial drive for money, based on figures submitted by 
each cooperating board. 

The problem involved here for the Federal Council of 
Churches was that this project was at least very similar to the 
work of coordination and cooperation the Council had been set 
up to do. Further, the financial appeal of the Interchurch World 
Movement made serious inroads into the Federal Council's 
sources of income. The presence of two organizations working 
in the same field confused many people. Moreover some indivi- 
viduals such as Fred B. Smith were prominently identified with 
both movements. Some advised the Council to merge itself with 
the Interchurch World Movement which appeared to be making 
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much the bigger splash. But the leaders of the Council seem to 
have distrusted from the first the fanfare and the high pressure 
by which the other movement worked. A public statement was 
made jointly by the Federal Council's Administrative Committee 
and the Executive Committee of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment in which each expressed respect for the other, but m which 
the independence and identity of the Federal Council was clearly 
pointed out. Macfarland found the Interchurch World Move- 
ment "embarrassing" to the Council and criticised it as being "in 
danger of being started from the top downward." 7 

Meanwhile the Interchurch World Movement's surveys and 
financial appeal went forward. The surveys included the notable 
Report on the Steel Strike of 1919, done under a Commission of 
Inquiry of which Bishop Francis J. McConnell was chairman. 
On the whole a fairmmded and factual piece of reporting, it 
stirred up the bitter hostility of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and all its sympathizers. An expensive book written in reply 
by an advertising and publicity man was widely distributed free 
of charge by the Steel corporation. No fewer than three or four 
other books and pamphlets undertook to answer the charges 
of this Interchurch World Movement's report. While by no 
means the most important cause it is probable that this Report 
helped to bring about the collapse of the Interchurch World 
Movement. It may also be pointed out that contrary to the 
widely held impression the Federal Council had no part in the 
Report. 

But while this and other surveys were proceeding to significant 
results, the financial appeal of the movement was failing mis- 
erably. The result of grandiose ambitions and unwise promotion 
it was caught in the beginning of the ebb-tide of post-war dis- 
illusionment. The debts left by the initial surveys were honor- 
ably met by the denominations, and the work of the surveys 
taken over by the Institute of Social and Religious Research. A 
badly burnt group of Protestant denominational leaders had 
learned their lesson. They had tried to do in a few short months 
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by high-piessure promotion what could only be done by the slow 
processes of education. The wisdom of the Federal Council 
leaders who, while professing admiration for its objectives, in- 
sisted on remaining distinct from the Interchurch World 
Movement, was vindicated. Its failure unquestionably left the 
Council in a stronger position. Not since this time has any organi- 
zation sought an easy short cut to the goal which the Council 
seeks by slower, steadier methods. 

The decade of the 1920*5 tumbled new and unforeseen prob- 
lems down upon the Council. In this fantastic era of post-war 
disillusionment, of resurgent denommationahsm in religion, and 
normalcy in politics and business, of heresy trials and ethical 
culture societies, the Council grew in organization and influence. 
A prosperous and complacent nation felt itself able to afford the 
luxury of prophetic criticism on its shortcomings. Thus the so- 
cial program of the Council expanded rapidly. A commission 
dealing with the relations of whites and Negroes and another 
dealing with Jewish-Christian relations came into being. In this 
age of triumphant laissez-faire the Council did pioneer work in 
industrial problems. A campaign was organized to combat the 
Open Shop Movement, and another for the abolition of the 
twelve hour day in the steel industry. Studies were made of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Employees' Representation Plan, of 
the Mexican oil and land controversy, of the Western Maryland 
railroad strike, and the Western Pennsylvania coal strike. The 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill was in the 
vanguard of the peace movement. 

All of these projects will be analyzed in greater detail in an- 
other chapter, but we may remark here that the success of the 
Council's social program may perhaps be judged by the opposi- 
tion it aroused. Die-hard Congressmen denounced the Council 
as "radical." Articles appeared in reactionary magazines. In 1927 
a book entitled Pastors, Pacifists, Politicians fired a broadside at 
the Council's whole social and international program. Other 
attacks of a similar nature have appeared from time to time, but 
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the significant feature is that the work of the Council has gone 
on, its prestige undiminished and even enhanced. 

In this connection it is interesting to point out that most of 
the attacks upon the Council have been upon its social program; 
only a very few have been theological. During Bishop McCon- 
nelTs presidency fundamentalists made a malicious attack upon 
his alleged modernism; an occasional fundamentalist or mille- 
nanan has risen to call the Council "worldly" or "modernistic." 
But such voices have happily not been heard far or often. Dur- 
ing the 1920'$ when many of the denominations were embroiled 
in bitter theological controversy the Council seems to have been 
free of any contention. This was due to many factors. Chiefly 
it was due to the fact that the Council's main interests lay else- 
where. Also its character was such that extreme fundamentalists 
generally shunned it altogether. Again, by this time a tradition 
of mutual understanding had grown up within the Council so 
that here liberal and conservative could work together in confi- 
dence and without misgiving. 

This period also saw the initiation of new activities. In 1920 
the Council undertook the supervision of the Union Protestant 
churches of the Panama Canal Zone, a job which it has contin- 
ued ever since, giving guidance, fellowship and raising money 
for new churches. The work of the Washington office continued 
and expanded. The Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains 
was from the war onward the recognized agency for the nomina- 
tion and supervision of chaplains. Religious radio became one of 
The Council's largest single responsibilities. A western office was 
opened in Chicago in 1921. Numerous historic dates were cele- 
brated with fitting ceremonies the four hundredth anniversary 
of the Reformation, the three hundredth anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, the Huguenot-Walloon tercentenary, and 
others. A Committee on Marriage and the Home was started 
in 1926, though it did not become active until several years later. 
The Church Conference of Social Work was organized in 1929 
to coordinate the social work of the Protestant churches. Giving 
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for the relief of distress and for worthy causes at home and 
abroad was systematically cultivated. In America and in Europe 
what was to develop into the ecumenical movement was begin- 
ning to stir with life. 

Organizationally the Council remained much the same. In 
1920 the quadrennial meeting at Boston made minor changes in 
the Administrative Committee in order to bring the Council 
closer to the constituent denominations. In 1924 the Council was 
incorporated under New York State law. Appraisal committees 
were appointed from time to time, the work of self-criticism 
went on, but no deep structuial changes were suggested or made 
until 1928. 

In that year, the Council holding its quadrennial meeting at 
Rochester, New York, heard the report of a Committee of One 
Hundred which had been appointed, under the chairmanship of 
President William O. Thompson of Ohio State University, by 
the Executive Committee the previous January, to make a study 
of the Council's entire work and structure. It had been specified 
that the study should be "a candid examination of the present 
status of the churches in their relations to the community, the 
nation, and the world, with particular refeience to present and 
possible cooperative life and work . . . ," that "at the time of the 
next quadrennial meeting . . * as a part of that meeting there 
should be held a comprehensive conference to which persons 
who are not members of the Council may also be invited, that 
as a preparation for this conference a period of preliminary study 
and discussion be carried forward during the year on a nation- 
wide scale, the results of which should be collated and analyzed 
by a representative group meeting just before the council. 

The study proceeded along the lines laid down, and at the 
1928 quadrennial the Committee on Findings under chairman- 
ship of Dr. George W. Richards presented its report. Reviewing 
the history of the Council it declared that the "circle of various 
cooperative activities of the churches in the council had steadily 
widened," 9 Organic union of the churches was declared to be 
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"not practicable," though union of allied denominations might 
be desirable. Other recommendations were presented, touching 
such points as the Council's relation to college and seminary edu- 
cation, city and country churches, the limitation by mutual 
agreement of new church building, race relations and the like. 
As for the problem of the Council's program, it was content to 
put before the delegates the question of whether the Council's 
structure should be modified to meet the needs of the growing 
program revealed by the committee's study, and to recommend 
the appointment of a four year committee on Function and 
Structure to give the matter further consideration. 

The Christian Century was blistering in its criticism of what 
it deemed the Council's failure to take more decisive action. 
Previous to the meeting it had editorialized on "The Pragmatic 
Path to Unity." 10 Speaking of the Council's history and func- 
tion it had declared of the Council: "It has existed on the scanty 
basis of functions the denominations will relinquish. Why not 
give it more functions and then more structure?" But the De- 
cember 20th issue, after the Council's meeting was entitled 
"Rochester Fiasco." "The prospectus given out prior to the con- 
ference had led to high hopes. Nothing more nearly approaching 
a complete wash-out could be imagined than that which actually 

took place It is vain to expect a body of delegates containing 

an overwhelming preponderance of men and women employed 
by the denominations, bishops, board secretaries, college presi- 
dents, theological professors to face such questions." 11 Thus 
under the lash of criticism the Committee on Function and 
Structure went to work. The 1928 meeting also appointed a 
committee to revise the Social Ideals of the churches and to re- 
port back in 1932. Minor revisions in the structure of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee were made at the 1928 meeting in the 
direction of bringing the committee more closely into touch with 
the denominations. 

The Committee on Function and Structure, while empowered 
to recommend thoroughgoing changes, was actually only a con- 
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tinuation and intensification of the process of self -appraisal and 
self-criticism which we have noted as a leading characteristic of 
the Council's entire life. It reported its findings to the 1932 
quadrennial meeting at Indianapolis, and the result was the most 
thoroughgoing reorganization in the Council's history to date. 
During the previous decade the Council had grown from an 
obscure organization, ignored by the denominations and there- 
fore largely free to pursue its own program, to an influential 
organization of which the denominations were forced to take 
cognizance. Thus gradually the denominations came into closer 
and more responsible relationship to the Council. The 1932 
reorganization may be regarded as an official and overt recogni- 
tion of these changes which had previously taken place beneath 
the surface. 

Accompanying the report were two studies on "The Biblical 
and Historical Background of Church Federation" by Dr. 
George W. Richards, chairman of the Committee, and "A Soci- 
ological Approach to a Philosophy of Church Federation" by 
H. Paul Douglass, committee member. Richards described the 
Biblical idea of community "as unity in the Spirit with diversi- 
ties of gifts," pointing to the fact that no actual historical 
ecclesiastical organization had ever achieved this ideal. After a 
discussion of American ecclesiastical types and developments, 
federation is pointed out as a characteristically American way of 
approaching and strengthening Christian fellowship. Speaking 
as a sociologist, Douglass offered cogent criticism of the denomi- 
nations. "They no longer have the social necessity which orig- 
inally justified their existence and their significance for their 
adherents is changed from high powered inner authority to pale 
custom." 12 A sociological criterion would demand that denomi- 
nations justify their existence, if they are able, at the bar of social 
utility. Douglass was similarly critical of existing forms of 
federation. ". . . you ought to get over your real or pretended 
satisfaction with spurious forms of federation which are merely 
confederation, a most unstable relation and no true or final 
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federal type." 18 Real federation would affect the status of the 
denominations; and what is most important, a "central organ of 
power" would be essential to true federation. 

While the actual report of the committee fulfilled neither the 
ideals envisaged by Richards nor Douglass, it did completely 
overhaul the Council. After a survey of the Council's history and 
development and its present major emphases, the report discusses 
the problems which emerge, such as a possible extension of the 
Council's administrative functions to cover new fields, possible 
increases and decreases in the Council's power and freedom of 
action, and possible new emphases for its program. The com- 
mittee recommended that the Council be empowered to accept 
new executive responsibilities from the denominations, but a 
large minority of delegates was opposed, so action was deferred. 
As to the Council's representative status it was declared that 
while the Council ought as accurately as possible to represent 
the thinking of its members, in questions of moral witness and 
education open and free discussion was held to be absolutely 
essential. In other words, a delicate balance was recommended 
between the Council's prophetic and representative functions. 
The list of new emphases recommended for the Council's work 
included "evangelizing the unchurched, cultivating the devo- 
tional life, Christian education and Christian social action on 
such problems as war, social and racial justice." The Council 
was also asked to devote more energy to the development of 
local federations. 

To carry out these tasks the Council's organization was thor- 
oughly reconstructed. As will be noted most of the changes 
were in the direction of bringing the Council into closer touch 
with its member churches. The Council itself was changed from 
quadrennial to biennial meetings. Its membership was reduced 
by changing the rate of representation from two delegates for 
each denomination plus one more for each 50,000 members to 
three delegates with one more for each 100,000 members. Alter- 
nates are provided, for while officers serve for only two years the 
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denominations are asked to appoint delegates to the Council 
for four years in order to assure continuity. The Administrative 
Committee was abolished and the Executive Committee reorgan- 
ized to meet monthly. Its membership is composed of two dele- 
gates appointed directly by each denomination. The commissions 
of the Council were rechnstened departments*; and the Coun- 
cil's work was divided between the following Departments: 
Field, including the promotion of local and state church federa- 
tion and relation of the Council to other interdenominational 
organizations, religious work in the Canal Zone, army and navy 
chaplaincy, and similar work; Evangelism; Church and Social 
Service; Race Relations; International Justice and Goodwill; 
Relations with Churches Abroad; Research and Education; and 
Religious Radio. A Committee on Worship was established 
with the expectation that it would in time become a department. 
The work of the previous Committee on Mercy and Relief was 
distributed between the Departments of International Justice and 
Goodwill, and of Social Service. Christian-Jewish relations be- 
came the responsibility of the whole Council. The Committee 
on Financial and Fiduciary matters was continued. The Edi- 
torial Council of the Religious Press was continued as an organi- 
zation assisted and fostered by the Council but without organi- 
zational ties. Regional committees were to be established as the 
Executive Committee thought wise. 

This reorganization was greeted again by the criticism of the 
Christian Century. Not so scorching as the reaction to the 1928 
meeting it still found little in the Council's meeting in which 
to rejoice. "Perhaps the general Christian public expects too 
much of the Federal Council. It is difficult for any but the 
initiated to realize how tenuous a connection this body has 
with its constituent denominations, how little authority is com- 
mitted to it and how jealously the denominations guard their 
own prerogatives against any encroachment or usurpation by 

* It will be noted that in the text o this book references prior to 1932 are to 
"Commissions" while after that date to "Departments," in keeping with the 
Council's own nomenclature 
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the Council which is their creature." The failure to place more 
executive functions under the Council is scored, and the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church's withdrawal the previous year is cited 
as an example of the Council's instability. "The other thing that 
grows clearer with the passing years is that the Federal Council 
has practically exhausted the veins in which it has been working 
since its founding twenty-four years ago. It has made the most 
of those responsibilities which the denominations at the begin- 
ning grudgingly allowed it to assume. Its Research, Social 
Service, and International Goodwill Departments have been 
particularly successful in doing constructive work under the 
severest limitations and by the most cautious methods. But these 
functions are all exercised in the more fragile relationship to the 
constituent denominations." w The same editorial scores the 
"distinct reactionary trend" in evidence among Protestant leaders 
at the meeting, manifested in such things as an interest in 
Barthiamsm and Buchmanism. Despite this criticism there can 
be little doubt that the reorganization has vindicated itself in 
practice. As we have noted, it was to a great extent the formal 
recognition of changes which had previously taken place. While 
not the embodiment of anyone's final ideal it did represent prog- 
ress. And under it the Council has grown significantly during 
the last decade. 

As we have seen, the depression was a severe headache to the 
Council. Funds decreased from over $400,000 in 1928 to under 
$200,000 at the depth of the depression. Grants from founda- 
tions, particularly showed sharp decreases. But the Council's 
income has managed to level off at around $250,000, and the 
organization has made the adjustments necessary to living within 
its income. Several new projects have been started. The Com- 
mittee on Worship authorized in 1932 was organized at once 
and has been at work ever since. Committees on Religion and 
Health, on Protestant Prison Chaplains, and for the Study of 
Christian Unity were organized in 1937. The work of the Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home expanded significantly, while 
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that of Peace, Industrial and Racial Relations continued as large 
parts of the Council's work. The Ecumenical Movement 
reached a new peak of interest and importance with the Oxford 
and Edinburgh Conferences, the American phase of this work 
meanwhile coming more largely under the direction of the Coun- 
cil. In 1936 a Women's Cooperating Commission was established 
and in 1938 a Laymen's Cooperating Commission, the object of 
both being to enlist the support of a wider group of the laity. 
The Federal Council Bulletin has achieved and maintained a dis- 
tribution of about 21,500. In 1937 the Council moved into new 
quarters at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. As we have 
already seen, during this decade the United Church of Canada, 
the Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church were added to the Council, while the Southern 
Presbyterians withdrew. 

The outbreak of war thrust several problems upon the Coun- 
cil. Its attitude toward the war will be discussed in a later chap- 
ter. It is sufficient here to remark that the Council's statements 
both before and after the beginning of hostilities have been an 
effort to reconcile the pacifists and non-pacifists in American 
Protestant Churches. At the coming of the American draft the 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains again assumed im- 
portance, and Dr. Paul Dwight Moody, President of Middlebury 
College was secured as Director, to devote his full time to the 
work for a period of one year. War relief activities have been 
pushed; and the Council has placed particular emphasis on 
maintenance of communication with other churches through 
the Ecumenical Movement. 

What may very possibly become a decisive milestone in the 
history of both the Federal Council and American Protestantism 
as a whole took place in connection with the Council's biennial 
meeting at Atlantic City, December, 1940. For some years pre- 
viously the Council had been drawing closer to the various other 
interdenominational and federative agencies. Repeated sugges- 
tions had been made for several years that a closer coordination 
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of promotional work between the different organizations in this 
field would be desirable. Thus in 1938 several of these agencies 
united their promotional activities in an Intercouncil Field De- 
partment. Also considerable progress was being made at the 
same time in unification on local and state levels of such organ- 
izations as councils of churches and religious education associa- 
tions, and the like. The outcome of such trends was a joint 
meeting at Atlantic City of representatives of the Federal Coun- 
cil, the Home Missions Council, the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, the Missionary Education Movement, the National Council 
of Church Women, and the United Stewardship Council. The 
International Council of Religious Education while unable to be 
represented officially sent delegates who participated in the con- 
ference. The conference consisted of six joint sessions of the or- 
ganizations, together with a series of joint seminars dealing with 
the world mission of the church, the church and the international 
crisis, the church and social change, and Christian union and 
cooperation. No definite action was taken except to appoint a 
joint committee to call a conference of two hundred and fifty 
delegates of the seven organizations in the fall of 1941 to consider 
definite plans. Whether these steps will result in simply a closer 
confederation of independent agencies or in something like a real 
merger remains to be seen as this is being written. Some leaders 
such as Dr. Luther Weigle, newly elected President of the Fed- 
eral Council, predict the creation of a North American Council 
of Churches, embracing the work of all seven present agencies, 
and divided into four main departments dealing respectively with 
faith and life, Christian education, home and foreign missions. 
Others are more cautious in their predictions. 

At its own meeting immediately following the joint confer- 
ence, the Federal Council accepted the recommendation of its 
Appraisal Committee to increase each denominational delegation 
in its membership by a third, specifying that the new delegates 
should be laymen, this move being simply an application of the 
Council's sustained effort to draw into active participation a 
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wider group of representative church members. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church was received into full membership at this 
meeting. 

The Christian Century greeted the Atlantic City meetings 
with an enthusiastic editorial entitled "Thinking Organically," 
in which it is pointed out that "few of the laity and but a small 
fraction of the clergy realize the extent to which this unifying 
process has already gone. . . . During the next biennium much 
thought will be devoted to the discovery of a form of integration 
by which all present values may be conserved and the deeper 
claims of Christian missions and religious education recognized. 
It goes without saying that each of these functions is taking on 
a new dimension in the church's thought. . . . Only as the 
churches think and plan organically with all their resources at 
their command and with a full sense that what is being done is 
being done on their initiative and on their responsibility as 
churches, can they hope to formulate and carry out a competent 
program of Christian education and missionary expansion." 15 
Where the course of action begun at Atlantic City will lead it is 
impossible to foretell, but that the Federal Council as well as 
the American Protestant Churches generally stands at a decisive 
and crucial point in their history is obvious. 



Chapter IV 
WINDS OF DOCTRINE 

T3EFORE undertaking the detailed examination of all the 
JL/ varied aspects of the Federal Council's program, we must 
at least raise the question of what basic ideas have guided and 
informed its development. As one surveys the course of the 
Council's history and the whole expanse of its program, do the 
outlines of a theological or philosophical pattern emerge? Can 
the Council's program be called the expression of any common 
theology, or is it rather the meeting ground of the innumerable 
and conflicting theologies of American Protestantism? To at- 
tempt to trace any such common patterns is difficult for a num- 
ber of reasons. In the first place the Council's constituency, 
both as to denominations and as to the individuals representing 
the denominations has been exceedingly diverse. Thus a theo- 
logical affirmation which would be gladly embraced by some 
members would be abhorrent to others. Even among the small 
group of individuals who have been decisive in the formation of 
policies, there have been widely different theological attitudes. 
Moreover, the Council by nature has been content to leave the- 
ology severely alone. We have seen that the federation move- 
ment which produced the Council declared a tacit moratorium 
on theology, both because of the anti-theological temper of the 
times and in order to avoid intolerable differences of opinion. 
This attitude was written into the Council's constitution in the 
prohibition against drawing up a creed or form of worship and 
it has remained dominant through most of the Council's history, 
though it is important to note a revival of theological interest in 
recent years. And despite obvious disadvantages it has had the 
distinct advantage of shielding the Council from the theological 
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storms which during the past few decades have shaken many 
Protestant denominations to their foundations. Indeed the Coun- 
cil records are marked by an almost complete absence of the 
bitter theological strife which wracked many denominations 
through the 1920*8. To a certain extent this has been due lo the 
fact that the nature of the Council's program has led most ex- 
treme fundamentalists to shun it altogether. Millenarians, 
whether pre or post, have little use for social meliorism. Never- 
theless many rock-ribbed conservatives are to be found among 
the Council's leaders; and no small part of the organization's 
achievement has been its ability to bring together in what has 
at least appeared to be complete confidence and cooperation con- 
servatives and liberals. To a great extent this success has been 
due to a conscious continuation of the moratorium on theology 
an agreement to limit the Council's task to practical matters. 
Thus a report of the 1920 quadrennial at Boston asks, "What 
was considered during these days together. Not unmistakable 
differences of theological view or ecclesiastical polity but unmis- 
takable common tasks." x The same question was repeated in the 
report of the Atlanta quadrennial four years later and answered 
in these words : "Not differences of theological view or ecclesias- 
tical polity but great common tasks. How to make Jesus Christ 
the Lord of every human life and of all of life this was the 
primary concern of all and in that concern they found them- 
selves no longer separated groups but members alike of the one 
family of Christ. . . . The sure way of getting together is to 
work together on the basis of such unity as we already have." 2 
Again in 1928 Macfarland pointed out that the Council had not 
originated in convictions about theology or polity but in common 
problems and common service. "It was not conceived by abstract 
mental processes but was based upon concrete and living expe- 
rience and reality in service. Its doctrines have been learned by 
seeking to do the will of the Father." 8 During most of the 
Council's history this practical, non-theological attitude has been 
dominant. 
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Accepted without question by most American churches, this 
attitude has aroused opposition in at least one denomination. 
When in the years 1920-22 the United Lutheran Church was 
studying the problem of its relation to the Council, the non- 
theological attitude was a major obstacle. Said this Church: "We 
believe in upholding our denominational integrity until Chris- 
tian unity can come on the basis of common faith. . . . We miss 
in the Constitution of the Federal Council and likewise in recent 
utterances of representatives of the principal churches cooperat- 
ing with the Council any definite recognition of the necessity or 
importance of unity in faith and its confession as a condition of 
relationships of cooperation in such a federal union as the Fed- 
eral Council." 4 

We have already pointed out in connection with the Federal 
Council's beginning that it was founded by groups which while 
remarkable for their diversity, were nevertheless characterized 
by a definite consensus of theological opinion a consensus, 
moreover, which had its well defined limits. Dr. William H. 
Roberts, leader among the founders, stated that the new organ- 
ization was to be restricted to churches already in substantial 
agreement on the essentials of Christian doctrine. What Roberts 
termed "Christian fundamentals" but which might more accu- 
rately be designated as the traditional doctrines of evangelical 
Protestantism, were clearly affirmed at the beginning. And while 
a major share of the Council's interest and attention has been 
given to other matters, similar affirmations have been repeated 
periodically ever since. These statements are notable for their 
complete lack of theological polemic. At a time when many 
leaders of the Council, and indeed in some cases the authors of 
the statements were busy arguing one side or the other of the 
modernist fundamentalist controversy, there appears to have 
been no attempt to capture the Council for one position or an- 
other. The statements remain thus simple and dear expressions 
of traditional Christianity without any special pleading for any 
particular interest or party. Obviously there have been potent 
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reasons of diplomacy for hewing to such a line. Nevertheless 
there seems no reason to doubt that it represents the honest 
convictions of the vast majority of the Council's constituents. 

Let us look at some examples. The 1920 "Message to the 
Churches of America" declared, ". . . it is as messengers of the 
good news that we are met witnesses to the eternal God who 
has revealed Himself to us in righteousness and love in our 
Lord Jesus Christ and who summons men and women every- 
where to allegiance to His cause and membership in His King- 
dom. . . ." s In 1932 in "A Message to the Churches in a Time 
of Crisis," it was said, "The Federal Council rejoices to herald 
the 'good news' of the Christian Gospel as the one uplifting force 
adequate to meet present and widespread human need. . . . The 
Christian Gospel issuing from the eternal God through the life, 
death and resurrection of the Holy One whose name it bears 
has won its way not alone in the face of appalling need but as 
the one sufficient remedy for the ills of mankind. . . ." 6 Quota- 
tions of this sort might be picked from almost any volume of 
Council records; they add up to affirmation of those doctrines of 
evangelical Protestantism on which there is general agreement, 
or at least which are not challenged by other members. 

From the days of William H. Roberts onward the Council's 
work in evangelism has been a conservative influence. In 1912 
Roberts' report for the Commission on Evangelism proved by 
means of proof texts that evangelism was the "supreme mission 
of the church, that all men are depraved and in need of salva- 
tion through Christ, the Lamb of God." 7 During the secre- 
taryship of Charles L. Goodell, if less was said of traditional 
evangelistic methods, there was a persistent and even increasing 
emphasis on evangelism as the power or passion which alone was 
able to supply motive power for other types of religious work. 
More recently evangelism, changed significantly in method but 
holding to many traditional forms has gained increasing interest 
and attention. Thus m 1933 it was stated: "Evangelism is com- 
ing into its own. It is not an outworn word. The word has 
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indicated its primacy by the fact that the most conservative of 
our communions has adopted the word as best fitted to describe 
the work of the church for the souls of men, covering the whole 
question of Christian training and education as well as public 
confession of Christ as a personal Savior from sin. . . . The 
church must have some conviction about God and duty, about 
sin and salvation that it is ready to live for and if necessary to 
die for." 8 

In these statements and others like them we note the appeal 
made for what the idiom of the times called "personal religion." 
This term points to an alleged cleavage between the possession 
of religious faith by an individual person and a religiously in- 
spired concern for the social order and its problems. During the 
nineteenth century due to a combination of influences the indi- 
vidualism of all American life, laissez-faire in economics, and 
otherworldlmess and revivalism m religion the assumption that 
religion was an individual possession without any but indirect 
social consequences gained wide acceptance. Thus a challenge 
was placed squarely before the Social Gospel, which the Social 
Gospel movement was quick to accept. Some of its followers 
have gone so far as to deny any validity at all to personal re- 
ligion apart from social consequences. The Council's effort has 
always been an attempt to mediate between these two ideas, to 
show that all worthy social service must be rooted and grounded 
in personal religion, and that conversely any personal religion 
which is consistent with itself must issue in social judgment and 
action. The Council has expounded this reciprocal relationship 
on many occasions. Thus in 1920 it was declared, "There can 
be no substitute for personal religion. We must begin where 
our Master began with His message to the individual 'Repent, 
believe, follow.' " 9 Then follow several paragraphs on the mean- 
ing of "Christian discipleship" in its concrete application for 
problems of industry, race, government and the like. 
Particularly during the 1920'$ this relationship was maintained 
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by appeal to the oft-repeated statement that religion was love 
for God and man, or recognition of divine fatherhood and hu- 
man brotherhood. These principles were held to be the essence 
of the Bible and particularly of the teachings of Jesus. In a simi- 
lar vein religion was held to be a combination of worship or 
mysticism and social service. In the former, one entered into 
immediate communion with the ideals which in the latter he 
actively served. In these and similar ways was religion conceived 
to be a blend of personal faith and social service. 

During the 1930'$ the same effort at synthesis continued, 
though a definite increase of emphasis on personal religion con- 
ceived in much more traditional categories is also to be noted. 
In 1932 it was declared, "The Federal Council has no message to 
utter in behalf of any other gospel than that which deals with 
the renewal of individual life by the power of God." 10 But the 
same statement goes on to say "The present breakdown of our 
highly organized life is supremely moral and spiritual." Spe- 
cifically the church is asked to face certain "bleak facts" such as 
economic exploitation, greed, unemployment, race hatred and 
the like. "Lust of possession, prestige and power have also 
burned their devastating way into the very citadels of our civili- 
zation and have not been afraid to invade our sanctuaries." 11 
The same year the New Social Ideals conclude a detailed dis- 
cussion of the church's social responsibility with a section entitled 
"A New Age of Faith." "The tasks are beyond us and their 
accomplishment will be indefinitely delayed or frustrated unless 
there can be a nationwide spiritual awakening. But a new Age 
of Faith expressing its devotion in a social passion great enough 
to inspire the people to undertake these stupendous tasks cannot 
center upon the fortunes of the church itself nor upon any form 
of ecclesiastical control over society. It must be a manifestation 
of spiritual forces called out of the common life by the Spirit of 
God, called, let us hope, by the prophetic teaching of a conse- 
crated church, having as its objective the more abundant eco- 
nomic, cultural and spiritual life of humanity." 12 
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A most interesting combination of deeply evangelical personal 
religion and realistic social judgment was the statement entitled 
"The Present Crisis as a Summons to Spiritual Advance," issued 
in 1933 by Federal Council sponsorship over the signatures of 
thirty-one denominational heads. "We are agreed in holding the 
personal experience of fellowship with God in Christ to be the 
supreme value in life and the foundation of any Christian pro- 
gram adequate for a fear-stricken and bewildered world. Unless 
the gospel is first lodged in the heart of the individual as a re- 
newing and transforming power it can have no healing for so- 
ciety as a whole. . . . We are agreed that a renewed spiritual life 
for each of us as individuals must lead straight out into the great 
soc?al issues of our day not away from them and make us 
think of them in Christian terms. Our experience of God proves 
its Christian character by the service it induces for others. The 
more deeply we become aware of the reality of God the more 
we are impelled to test every aspect of our complex life by its 
conformity to His Will. . . . We cannot be interested in the 
salvation of individual personalities without being at once con- 
cerned about the slums that damn them or the unemployment 
that works havoc to the spirit of man no less than to his body 
... we are agreed that our emphasis on spiritual values calls 
for a rebuilding of our economic life. Private profit as the cor- 
nerstone of the economic order appeals to men to be selfish when 
the Christian gospel bids them to be unselfish and seek the com- 
mon good. . . ." 1S 

The 1934 "Message to the Churches" repeated this dual em- 
phasis on personal religion and social action in accents sharper 
if possible than before. Beginning with the disillusioned asser- 
tion that "the world appears to be adrift upon a sea of confusion 
and futility with no sure chart or compass and pirates seeking to 
take command," it calls for "a frank confession of our short- 
comings," "for repentance, for cleansing and for a commitment 
of our lives to an awakened faith and a vigorous forward-looking 
conception o the Christian task." u Becoming specific it asks a 
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renewed faith in God, a reaffirmed loyalty to Christ as God's 
revelation o Himself, a commitment to Christian Social ideals 
in such matters as economic motivation, the holding of propeity 
and the like. A call is sounded for "personal devotion of life"; 
"our deepest resources after all are in vital communion with God 
as Christ has revealed Him to us." Moreover worship is to be 
understood not as "a running away from the social maladjust- 
ments of our age, not as a substitute for combatting them but 
as the deeper way to a release of spiritual energy by which alone 
they may be conquered." Such a union of personal faith and 
social action, it is held, will lead to "a day of rebirth for the 
Christian church. To bring men into personal fellowship with 
God in Christ, to guide them, through the Scriptures and the 
indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit into ways of personal 
living which conform to Christ's law of love; to help them en- 
vision a society in which that law will be the governing princi- 
ple; this seems to be the task of the church today." 15 

Consonant with this effort to synthesize personal religion and 
the Social Gospel there has been at several points a conscious 
effort to widen and modify many traditional concepts to make 
room for new meanings. One of the first attacks of the Social 
Gospel was upon traditional religion's hard and fast distinction 
between the sacred and the secular. Against this division, the 
Social Gospel held what it termed the sacredness of all life. The 
battle for the right of religion to criticize secular life in the name 
and by the criteria of religious ethics had gained wide, if not 
general, acceptance in Protestantism before the Federal Council 
came into being. However, the process of applying this ideal to 
new areas and aspects of life has continued. Indeed the history 
of the Federal Council has in great measure been the history of 
this process. 

In a similar way the traditional notion of sin has been broad- 
ened to make room for social wrongs. Not a little of the Social 
Gospel preaching in the Federal Council has been an effort to 
clothe the new ideas in traditional language and terms. Thus at 
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times denunciation of social wrongs has taken on the aspect of 
traditional evangelical religion. As early as 1912 Macfarland was 
saying, "We need a deeper and more tormenting sense of sm, 
a profounder consciousness of the eternal truth thai a sin 
whether of indifference or intent against our brother or our sister 
is an offense against an outraged and indignant God. . . ." Out 
of sin comes "the absolute certainty of judgment," though "the 
final message is redemption. . . . The church is outgrown . . . 
goes out of existence when the truths of the gospel ... no 
longer contain the words, God, Sin, Judgment and Redemp- 
tion." 16 In the context of the Social Gospel, sin has tended to 
assume the particular meaning of greed. Thus Macfatland 
wrote, "There are two rules of life, the Golden Rule and the 
rule of gold." 17 It was only another step for this idea to become 
the very simple distinction between self and service which runs 
throughout the Federal Council literature. One could live for 
self or for others; it was a simple black and white distinction, 
and all men were accordingly exhorted to choose service and 
not self. According to another widely prevalent notion sin was 
equated with the absence of reason or intelligence. 

In 1924 Bishop McConnell considerably widened another tra- 
ditional religious concept when he spoke of converting not only 
the people but the institutions of our country. "The great social 
institutions of our time might conceivably be converted. . . . 
They are not to be destroyed, they are not to be torn down, they 
are to be converted . . . filled with a new spirit." 18 Closely 
allied with this idea has been the new inteipretation given the 
Kingdom of God. It would, indeed not be too much to say that 
from its beginning to the present the Social Gospel has been 
largely the effort to give a this-worldly and social description to 
the Kingdom. One could perhaps describe the major interest of 
the Federal Council during the thirty years of its existence in 
its own term of "kingdom-building." In the work of "kingdom- 
building" all the traditional Christian symbols got a new signifi- 
cance. The vicarious atonement of Christ thus became the "way 
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of the cross/' a social principle of non-violence and sacrifice to 
be apprehended and applied in all social relationships. The 
writings of the peace movement are full of appeals to accept the 
way of the Cross as an alternative to war. More generally it was 
declared in 1934 "Christ's way of the Cross opens up before us as 
the only path to the redemption of the race from the specific 
evils of our day." 10 This putting of new wine into old bottles 
has been a widely pervasive trend in the theological thought of 
our day both inside and outside the Federal Council. At times 
it has led to distortions; at other times it has led to a genuine 
recovery of meanings that had dropped out of sight. Whatever 
its evils it did recover for religion the social dimension which 
had so generally been lost sight of in the individualism of nine- 
teenth century America. 

One trend which calls for comment is the recent revival of 
interest m theology and increasing belief in its importance. The 
non-theological, or anti-theological character of the Council, and 
of American Protestantism generally lasted through the 1920*8. 
But since then it has given way before a new theological interest. 
This new interest is a complex phenomenon. Intellectually it has 
derived many of its ideas and much of its vigor from Karl Earth 
and Emil Brunner. Coinciding with the depression and subse- 
quent upheavals, there is at least a strong suggestion that the 
new ideas are in part social products. But whatever its origins 
this return to theology has figured increasingly in present day 
American theology and thus has been represented in the thought 
of the Federal Council. One of its first appearances was the ad- 
dress by Dr. George W. Richards to the 1934 meeting on "The 
Message and Task of the Churches Today." The address began 
with the expression of an intense social pessimism. "There is an 
impassible gulf on the surface of the social, economic and po- 
litical conditions of men of different ages and lands. At the 
center there is the same spirit. . . . There have always been 
unemployment and poverty, business depressions and panics, 
nationalism, wars and rumors of wars, domineering persons who 
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ruthlessly exploit men for their own advantage. The messen- 
gers of the church have always had to deliver their message to a 
callous, indifferent, defiant, cynical world, a world that lived far 
apart from God and robbed and killed for its own aggrandize- 
ment. . . ." 20 To such a world comes the message of the Chris- 
tian gospel. "Whence comes the message? It is never a law, a 
code of ethics or any economic program discovered or invented 
by men. It is always good news from God to man, revealed 
through the prophets and incarnated in Christ. It is for men but 
it cannot be discovered by men; it is spoken by God to men, is 
delivered by one person to another by direct address. After it 
is spoken it is written. ... It is always a call and an address of 
God to the will of man; man is brought to a decision and must 
reject or accept the call. If he accepts it is an act of faith which 
involves obedience to the will of God faith working by love. 
. . . What is the content of this message ? It is not enough that 
there is a God, that He is creator and upholder of the universe, 
that He is ruler and judge of nations, that He now manifests 
His presence in nature and in the social and economic processes 
of today. Nor is the content of the message conveyed by the 
popular and enticing phrase, 'The Jesus Way of Life.' That is 
the background of the message. The good news in the message 
which it is the distinctive mission of the churches to proclaim is 
that the God of infinite power and love is perpetually in action 
for a definite purpose that concerns man; the purpose that was 
in the heart of God before the worlds were made, which con- 
trols creation and nature and history, and is the destiny of hu- 
manity. It was spoken by divers portions and in divers manners 
in the prophets and was completely embodied in Jesus the 
Christ." 21 It is explicitly pointed out what the gospel is not. 
". . , first it is not what is popularly known as personal salva- 
tion from sin and free entrance into eternal life. It includes 
forgiveness of sin and personal salvation but these are by prod- 
ucts of seeking the Kingdom of God. Second it is not a device 
by which our capitalistic society is to be turned into an 'equah- 
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tarian brotherhood 1 in which men are made comfortable and 
happy without being made Godlike. . . . Third it is not a milk 
and water diet of modern liberalism, a palatable blend of biology, 
cosmology, sociology and ethics, savored with the authentic say- 
ings of the Teacher of Galilee which are hidden in the lower 
strata of the Synoptic Gospels and are underwritten by the re- 
cent discoveries of modern scientists and the last conclusions of 
modern philosophers about the universe. Professor Earth calls 
this lemonade Christianity 1 ." 22 

The implications of such ideas as these for the whole theolog- 
ical basis of the Federal Council are obvious, and thus there 
have been both further elaborations of the position and re- 
joinders. The Report on the State of the Church in 1938 
written by a committee of which Dr. John Mackay, President 
of Princeton Seminary, was chairman, sounded similar Barthian 
accents: 

"We would examine the state and duty of the church in the light 
of the great indicative inherent in Christian faith rather than in the 
light of the imperative dictated by the needs of the churches and 
of society. 

"We would begin with God and the gospel. . . . Dark abysses 
of unexpected cruelty have been unveiled in the human heart. . . . 
Through the crumbling palace of human dreams the words re- 
verberate, *Cease ye from man.' For man without God is spiritually 
blind and impotent; he cannot save himself or his fellows. No hope 
for mankind can be grounded upon untutored human wisdom or 
unaided human effort. . . . 

"We would affirm therefore our faith in God and in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. . . . We would affirm afresh *J e $us Christ is Lord.' In a 
world which is dominated by tremendous personalities, types of 
supermen, new Caesars who incarnate in themselves the role of 
prophet and lawgiver, of priest and king, faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the Word become flesh, is peculiarly relevant. A Per- 
son and not merely an idea or system of ideas is at the heart of the 
Christian religion. The churches must refocus Jesus Christ in his 
cosmic as well as his historical setting." 28 
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A doctrine of the church follows consistently from this view of 
religion. "Let the churches be the Church," declares the Report, 
meaning that the churches must become the single undivided 
company of people whose vocation is to hear and receive the 
Word. The implications of this doctrine are clearly drawn for 
preaching, religious education and other aspects of the church's 
program. 

Other Federal Council documents of recent years have shown 
the marks of this return to theology. An effort was made by 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson in The Social Gospel Re-examtned to 
bring the new currents of theological thought to terms with the 
regnant liberalism. Seeking terms of agreement, Johnson none- 
the-less elaborated the charge that the new theology must end by 
sapping the energies necessary for the building of the Kingdom. 
But whatever the issues the new theology must be recognized as 
a factor of increasing importance in American Protestantism. 
To date the Council has provided both a platform for its discus- 
sion and a laboratory in which its usefulness may be tested. 

The Federal Council being a creation of the churches, it is 
natural for it to have given serious thought to the nature of the 
church and its own relation to the churches of America, Of the 
Council's thinking in these fields we must give brief account. 
For an understanding of this thought it is necessary to take 
cognizance of the ecclesiastical patterns which have developed 
through three centuries of American life and thus form a back- 
ground for the present. Distinctive ecclesiastical types, signifi- 
cantly different from the churches of Europe were not slow in 
taking shape in America. As a result of many social and re- 
ligious causes the church in America soon changed from the 
spiritual aspect of society, the nation on its knees, to the society 
of the faithful existing as one organization among others within 
civil society. An individual might join it and support it or not 
as he pleased, though at times strong social approbation has 
attached to membership and not infrequently public disapproval 
has attached to abstention. Free alike from governmental sup- 
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port and governmental control, nevertheless a relation of co- 
operation of varying degrees and varying applications has pre- 
vailed between church and state. Denommationahsm soon came 
to be accepted as the prevailing form of church government, and 
after initial experiments in exclusive policies the denominations 
settled down to live together on the new continent in varying 
degrees of hostility and congeniality. As we have seen by 1900, 
after a century of militant and cut-throat denominationahsm the 
hold of the denominations on their constituents had definitely 
weakened. Interdenommationalism of an informal and prag- 
matic but effective sort was increasing a fact of crucial impor- 
tance for understanding the Federal Council. 

Another factor even more important was the assumption, 
Calvmistic in origin, tacitly but generally accepted that it was 
the purpose of the church to realize the will of God in society. 
This did not mean the employment of overtly political methods 
by the church; still less did it mean any sort of state church. But 
it did mean a social mission for the church of greater potency 
than simply the proclamation of a timeless individual Faith. It 
meant that the church was charged with a responsibility for the 
spiritual and moral welfare of the community, a responsibility 
to be discharged by its dual role as teacher and judge. 

It has been within the orbit of such assumptions as these that 
the Council's program has functioned. In the case of most of 
the denominations these assumptions have been unquestioningly 
accepted. It is interesting however to note the exception of the 
Lutheran Church. Committed historically to a doctrine of the 
respective functions of church and state, which makes the Social 
Gospel as ordinarily conceived impossible, the Lutheran Churches 
have found many serious obstacles in the Federal Council's pro- 
gram. As we have seen, the General Synod was a member of 
die Council until its merger with other Lutheran bodies to form 
the United Lutheran Church. The latter, approached to become 
a member of the Council, accepted only "consultative" member- 
ship, full membership being held impossible largely on the 
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grounds of the Council's social program. The Lutherans said 
". . . we note a strong tendency on the part of the Federal 
Council to set up much machinery in the effort to have the world 
in its organisms follow Christian principles even though the 
world in those organisms has not been truly converted to Chris- 
tian principles. The tendency and practical working of the Fed- 
eral Council here noted grow out of its failure properly to dis- 
tinguish according to Holy Scripture, between the legalistic and 
the evangelistic principles, between the functions of the State 
and those of Church." 24 After citing passages from the Social 
Creed and similar documents the report concludes, "The Luth- 
eran Church cannot accept any such conception of its task." 

The Council's thought about itself, about denommationahsm 
and about church union generally, has been pragmatic, and if 
one may use the term without derogatory implications, oppor- 
tunistic. On the one hand, called into being by the breakdown 
of a system of competitive denominationahsm and the need for 
some sort of association of interests, and on the othei hand 
owing allegiance to the denominations, its position has often not 
been easy. Its records contain relatively few out-right attacks 
upon denominationalism. A few voices like the 1934 "Message 
to the Churches" have declared that "competitive denomina- 
tionalism must go," but attacks have not been either numerous 
or vigorous. On the other hand, in view of the weakening of 
denominationahsm it has repeatedly been declared that union 
does exist across denominational lines as a present possession. 
The statement of the 1940 Report might be duplicated many 
times over. "The basic consideration underlying the organization 
of the Council is that there is a real unity within the churches. 
This unity already exists. It is not something which has to be 
created; it has only to be recognized and expressed." 25 The 
basis of this unity has been two-fold, the belief that the very 
nature of Christianity is catholic, and the practical belief that 
cooperation is essential for efficiency in the church's work. In 
1920 it was stated, "The very nature of Christianity itself bearing 
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witness to one God who is the Father of us all, to one Master 
who is our common Lord, to one Spirit who inspires us all, 
demands that the church of Christ be so truly one that it can 
bear a united witness to the world. And this inner compulsion 
arising from the very nature of our Christian faith is reenforced 
by the challenge of a world's need so great that it can be met 
only by the most effective cooperation possible on the part of all 
the forces that seek the Christian goal." 26 Division, it is asserted 
is inefficient at home and in missions. There is freedom in the 
Council for different views as to the ultimate and final form 
unity will take; and in the interim there is to be a provisional 
unity in common tasks. It would be a mistake declared the 1924 
Report to think of the Council "as existing solely for the sake of 
greater efficiency in work. ... It would be equally a mistake to 
overlook the practical value of such cooperation," 27 

In a similar spirit Dr. Robert E. Speer spoke at the Atlanta 
quadrennial in 1924 of a unity of common work. "The sure 
way of getting together is to work together on the basis of such 
unity as we already have. . . . We have come to a realization of 
this inner unity as our churches have been brought face to face 
with concrete tasks." 28 Speaking of more definitely theological 
issues he continued, "There is nothing in Christ that anyone 
communion can monopolize. ... If anyone writes a hymn that 
exalts Christ or writes a new devotional book centering about 
Him no one stops to inquire to what denomination the author 
belongs. . . . We are coming to a common recognition of the 
elemental unity of life and experience among the churches. 
There is no Presbyterian type of sin with which only the Presby- 
terian church can deal. You cannot denominationalize sin. 
There is just one kind of sin. And there is accordingly, just one 
task, elemental in its unity, before all the churches whatever 
their names may be the task of overcoming sin through the 
power of their one Lord and Savior." 29 Thus the pragmatic 
unity achieved in the Federal Council rests upon a certain 
amount of theological agreement on beliefs deemed essential, 
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upon a realization that unity is inherent in the Christian gospel, 
and perhaps most of all upon the urgent necessity of cooperating 
in common tasks. 

Through most of its career the Council has proceeded upon 
this basis without questioning and without pushing the idea of 
unity further. Nevertheless from time to time, particularly in 
recent years it has been asserted that existing federation must in 
time give way to more complete and organic types of church 
union. The organization of a Committee For the Study of 
Christian Unity in 1937 may be said to have given official status 
to such aspirations. These efforts have coincided with a gener- 
ally deepened feeling for the church among many Protestants in 
recent years, induced in part by contact with other churches 
through the Ecumenical Movement, in part perhaps by new 
currents in theology, and in part by the disorder of the world. 
"Let the churches be die Church," is a call heard with increasing 
frequency during the recent past. 

In this connection we may note the view of Dr. Samuel M. 
Cavert that "federal union may become organic. The only way 
of securing a still larger unity either of spirit or of organization 
is to strengthen the cooperative and federative processes which 
are already under way." 80 Dr. Caverl believes that by a gradual 
process of delegating more and more tasks to a federal agency, 
eventually organic union will result. Such a federal method 
would also have the distinct advantages of preserving in the re- 
sulting unity a measure of both freedom and diversity. It is 
possible that the present negotiations between the Council and 
other interdenominational organizations, described in the pre- 
ceding chapter, may be a step toward the realization of such 
ideals. But whatever the outcome, it is a present fact that they 
are being seriously considered by many within the constituency 
of the Federal Council. 

As to relation of church and state the Council has, as we have 
noted, worked within the traditional American pattern. It has 
moreover given undivided support to the bases of that pattern. 
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The freedom of religion and the separation of church and state 
have received the Council's unequivocal support. Likewise the 
fundamentals of democratic government have been both whole- 
heartedly accepted and vigorously propounded. The Council has 
many times raised its voice against the denial or abuse of re- 
ligious freedom and other democratic rights both in the United 
States and elsewhere in the world. 

On the basis of this freedom of religions and separation of 
church and state, the Council has sought to cooperate with the 
government wherever their paths have crossed. Thus it has ad- 
ministered the Protestant army and navy chaplaincy; and during 
the First World War it cooperated in more ways than one with 
the federal government. In respect to education, the Council 
together with the rest of Protestantism has unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted the free public school system. In 1939 a New York State 
proposal to grant government subsidies for parochial schools was 
condemned. In recent years however an increasing concern has 
been registered over the alleged secularism of education, several 
suggestions having been made for state-church cooperation on 
some sort of religious training in public education. To date 
however the Council has taken no official action on this problem. 

While supporting what it has conceived to be the foundations 
of democracy the Council has not hesitated to condemn tenden- 
cies at home as well as abroad which seem to strike at liberty of 
conscience or other democratic principles. Thus, for example, a 
ringing message was sent to American churches in 1934 on "Sup- 
pression of Freedom." Dictatorships, both Communist and Nazi, 
were condemned and the rise of intolerance in America in vigi- 
lantism, in the intolerance and violence of such organizations as 
the Black Legion was denounced. In 1939 the Council declared 
its opinion that all totalitarian regimes are anti-Christian in that 
they give to government an allegiance which Christians reserve 
for God alone. Practically speaking the situation in which the 
Council found itself most at odds with the American govern- 
ment was in the Macintosh decision of the Supreme Court m 
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which the Council held that freedom of conscience, a funda- 
mental religious and democratic right was infringed. In other 
similar situations the Council has taken similar stands. 

Within the framework of American democracy the Council 
has sought to play what for America has been the church's tra- 
ditional role of teacher and judge. In addition to religious min- 
istry to individuals and the creation of individual character, its 
interest in questions of public and social welfare has been a lead- 
ing feature of its work. Occasionally as in the cases of prohibi- 
tion, the World Court, legislation affecting armament, and the 
Child Labor Amendment the Council has actively entered the 
political arena to do batde for its principles. But for the most 
part, despite widely circulated imputations to the contrary, it has 
stopped short of overtly political action, confining itself to public 
statements of its views, conferences, factual studies and similar 
methods. Its role has been definitely that of teacher and of judge, 
in the performance of which its methods have been generally 
those of education and persuasion. 

This acceptance by the church of responsibility for the welfare 
of all aspects of society, involving as it does a sharp break from 
the individualism of nineteenth century American Christianity, 
has been widely justified on the grounds that the social environ- 
ment influences individual character in which the church's in- 
terest is universally recognized as valid. Thus, to cite one ex- 
ample at random, Bishop F. J. McConnell declared in 1928, "We 
seek to bring about a social atmosphere and a condition of things 
in communities and throughout the world in which great saint- 
liness becomes possible." 81 McConnell and others have also 
pointed out repeatedly that the Social Gospel seeks only to regain 
religion's authority over spheres of human life, secularized only 
in relatively modern times. Robert E. Speer in 1924 suggested 
another basis for such social criticism on the part of the church. 
"How great a Lord is Jesus Christ to be? Are there areas of life 
of which He is not meant to be Lord? If so then He is not Lord 
of all as we had supposed." 82 
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More recently F. Ernest Johnson has suggested still another 
basis. Tracing the development of the Christian church and its 
ethics from its earliest days as a sect to which the secular environ- 
ment was a matter of indifference to the time when the church 
emerged as a factor of major importance in the world, Johnson 
has this to say: "It is out of these considerations that the rationale 
of the modern social gospel arises. For the heart of this modern 
movement is not in a rediscovery of Jesus 1 teachings but in the 
effort to make Christianity possible in an abiding society. . . . 
As I see it the development of a social gospel became inevitable 
when the church accepted the world as relatively permanent and 
faced the necessity of living within it. ... The social gospel is 
then an adaptation to the necessity, unrecognized by early Chris- 
tianity to live in the world. The church must either surrender 
in the face of a secularist order which makes a mockery of its 
ideals or set about changing that order." 8S 

Whatever the motivation or justification of such a social mis- 
sion it has attained wide acceptance in American Protestant 
churches as a legitimate religious function. Thus a Federal 
Council study in 1936 on Church and State in Contemporary 
America was able to say: "Indeed in this field the churches are 
in a position of groping toward standards which were once a 
part of their discipline but which have been sloughed off in the 
constant encounter with the world. ... In this realm progress 
toward effective social action is necessarily slow. The significant 
fact is that a beginning has been made. At no point have social 
standards changed more perceptibly during the last generation 
than in the extent of the acceptance of Christian people of their 
responsibility for moving the social causes of poverty, injustice 
and suffering. We may not be clear as to how this is to be done 
but that it must be done an increasing number are coming to 
recognize. . . ." M 

But the same prophetic conscience which has sought to hold 
up Christian standards as a rule for all aspects of society has not 
excepted the church itself from criticism. Some of the Council's 
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most incisive criticisms have been directed toward the church; 
the terms "smug" and "complacent" have been by no means in- 
frequent. One of the most thoughtful of such analyses was the 
1936 Report on The State of the Church, which begins with the 
following observation: "The fundamental fact which has im- 
pressed us as offering direction to the Federal Council ... is 
the fact of the Church's deep entanglement with the life of a 
society many of whose forms and habits are destined to pass 
away. And the cardinal conviction borne in upon us by that fact 
is that the church must recover a larger freedom of action. . . ." 35 
Freedom as here used evidently means freedom from the eco- 
nomic ties which bind the Protestant church to the middle class. 
The false values assigned to bigness, to high pressure promotion 
and publicity, to secondary motives in church attendance are 
described at length. Many join the church as they would a 
lodge or club, the Report alleges. But most important of all is 
the well-nigh exclusively middle class character of the Protestant 
church. "The ethical assumptions and attitudes of the members 
of these churches seem to be dominated by the business and 
social connections of the members rather than by the judgments 
of God upon our human order, set forth in the Scripture." 36 
Thus it may be said that while recent years have brought a 
deeper feeling for the church, they have also brought to clear 
expression more realistic criticism of the actual organization and 
attitudes of existing churches. 



Chapter V 
CRUSADE FOR BROTHERHOOD 

HAVING seen in the opening chapters how cooperation and 
federation were forced upon the churches by the strange 
new world of industry with its smoke and dirt, its poverty and 
strife into which America entered in the later years of the nine- 
teenth century, how there emerged from this new situation a 
religious response which came to be termed the Social Gospel, 
and how the Federal Council was born of the marriage of the 
ideas of church federation and the Social Gospel, we must now 
observe what has happened to the Social Gospel in the Council's 
keeping. For in the popular mind the Council has more than 
anything else been a sort of official keeper of the Social Gospel. 
The early development of the Council was closely bound up 
with this task. On this point Macfarland speaks of "the imme- 
diate occupation of those areas of Christian service which were 
new and on which the denominations had not become stand- 
ardized. Here was a chance for leadership and change of method 
not so easily obtained in areas institutionally more fixed. Thus 
the outstanding feature of the new body in 1908, which was to be 
known as the social creed of the churches, was the first coherent 
voice in a program of common service as distinguished from a 
common confession of theology." 1 Thus the Federal Council 
may be said, except for the Presbyterian Department of Church 
and Labor, to have given the Social Gospel its first official and 
recognized ecclesiastical form; and to the present time a large 
part of its success may be attributed to the expression and leader- 
ship it has given to this social idealism. 

Looking at the entire history of the Council's work one is 
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impressed both with the wide variety of meanings of the Social 
Gospel and also with the significant development both in 
thought and practice which it has undergone. As we have seen, 
to some of the founders of the Federal Council it meant little 
more than union prayer meetings for factory hands; to others it 
meant an approach by the church to organized labor and a new 
adjustment of the church's ethics to recognize the rights of labor. 
While it has never gained acceptance within the Council, one 
notes the emergence in not a few individuals at this period of 
Christian socialism. The variety of interpretation or meaning of 
the social gospel has continued. But more important has been 
the continual problem of readjustment to meet new conditions, 
and the successive differentiation of function, as one after an- 
other aspect of the Social Gospel has attained maturity and has 
been recognized in the program of the Federal Council. 

While there was wide variety in the meaning of the term, 
social service, in the early years of the Council, it is safe to say 
that for a majority it meant active sympathy and practical inter- 
est in the less fortunate members of the community, manifested 
in such activities as the gathering of sociological data and at- 
tempts to lend a helping hand by means of educational, recrea- 
tional, and medical work. Settlement houses, institutional 
churches, playgrounds, clubs, classes, clinics, and social surveys 
were the instruments of the program. While by no means uni- 
versally true, the driving force of this activity was a generous and 
large-handed charity extended to the unfortunate rather than the 
more radical desire to secure justice for the oppressed. 

We have seen how during the interim between 1905 and 1908, 
before its formal organization the Council was pressed into serv- 
ice on social issues. The Commission on the Church and Social 
Service was authorized by the Executive Committee in 1909, 
significantly the first commission to be organized. The motion 
stated that it "should serve as a clearing house of information 
and as a headquarters from which might issue such information 
or suggestion as the whole body of churches could send to their 
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constituent denominations. In this respect it can serve as a uni- 
fying force in that kind of effort in which cooperative church 
action is particularly needed and particularly effective." 2 Asso- 
ciated with Dr. Sanford in the work of this commission was the 
Reverend Charles Stelzle, who was at that time also Secretary of 
the Department of the Church and Labor of the Presbyterian 
Home Missions Board. Reared on New York's Bowery he be- 
came a machinist and leader in the trade union movement. 
Studying theology and becoming ordained as a minister, his 
field of interest became the relation of the church and labor. 
He did part-time work with the Federal Council's Social Service 
Commission, but felt unable to become full-time secretary. 
Stelzle has been associated with the Council in different capaci- 
ties on several occasions. The search for a full-time secretary for 
the Commission led in 1911 to Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, whose 
early years in the Council have already been described. He was 
succeeded as Secretary of the Social Service Commission in 1917 
by Dr. Worth Tippy. 

A word is essential at this point about the growth of the com- 
mission. In addition to a continuing differentiation of function 
as it has grappled with specific problems the social service pro- 
gram of the Council has shown a steady growth which can be 
suggested by a few figures from its budget. Starting in 1911 
with a deficit, the program had grown in 1920 to a budget of 
over $25,000. In 1924, it was $21,940, excluding the Research De- 
partment whose separate budget was $49494. While the depres- 
sion has had its effect upon these figures, it has not been as 
great as might be surmised. Since 1932 the budgets for many of 
the social service activities have been kept separate. Thus the 
figures for the year 1932 were $25,367 for the Social Service Com- 
mission; $35,674 for the Department of Research and Education; 
while the Committee on Marriage and Home, the Committee 
on Goodwill Between Christians and Jews, and the Commission 
on Race Relations, at this time all separate accounts, spent $31,- 
106, $7,041, and $19,067, respectively. In 1938 the Industrial Rela- 
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tions Division of the Social Service Commission spent $12,504; 
the Committee on Marriage and Home, $9,597; the Church 
Conference of Social Work, $2,353; the Race Relations Depart- 
ment, $18,053; tb e Department of Research and Education, $27,- 
094; and the Committee on Religion and Health, $4,972; making 
a grand total of $64,573 spent on the Social Gospel. Thus, in gen- 
eral, it may be said that while some items have shrunk, and 
some altogether disappeared, other new expenditures have been 
begun, and the income of the Council for social service activities 
has maintained itself remarkably well m a time of financial 
depression and stringency. As to personnel during this period, 
among the Chairmen of the Social Service Commission have 
been Shelby Harrison, Fiancis J. McConnell, Albert Day, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr; and the committees of direction and supervi- 
sion of the various aspects of the work have commanded the 
services of outstanding experts in the respective fields of activity. 
The different activities of this varied program have been 
related, and the concept of the Social Gospel developed, inte- 
grated, and expounded by means of periodic pronouncements by 
the Council. The most important of these statements have been 
the Social Creeds of the Churches. The first, adopted in 1908, 
has been cited. This was sharpened and broadened in 1912 to 
cover such points as protection for the family, control of the 
liquor traffic in the public interest, and the conservation of 
health. The passages dealing with labor and industry were con- 
siderably sharpened on such points as wages, hours, working 
conditions, die right of collective bargaining and Christian prin- 
ciples of ownership of property. The Creed, as accepted by the 
Council in 1912, reaffirmed in 1916 and accepted by the Y.M.C.A. 
in 1919 and the Y.W.C.A. in 1920 as well as by most member 
denominations, is as follows: 

"The Churches stand for: 

"I. Equal rights and justice for all men in all stations of life. 
"II. Protection of the family by the single standard of punty, 
uniform divorce laws, proper regulation of marriage, proper housing. 
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"III. The fullest possible development o every child, especially by 
the provision of education and recreation. 

"IV. Abolition of child labor. 

"V. Such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall 
safeguard the physical and moral health of the community. 

"VI. Abatement and prevention of poverty. 

"VII. Protection of the individual and society from the social, 
economic, and moral waste of the liquor traffic. 

"VTIL Conservation of health. 

"IX. Protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, occu- 
pational diseases, and mortality. 

"X. The right of all men to the opportunity for self-maintenance 
for safeguarding this right against encroachments of every kind, for 
the protection of workers from the hardships of enforced unemploy- 
ment. 

"XI. Suitable provision for the old age of the workers, and for 
those incapacitated by injury. 

"XII. The right of employees and employers alike to organize; 
and for adequate means of conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes. 

"XIII. Release from employment one day in seven. 

"XIV. Gradual and reasonable reduction of hours of labor to the 
lowest practicable point, and for that degree of leisure for all which 
is a condition of the highest human Me. 

"XV. A living wage as a minimum in every industry, and for the 
highest wage that each industry can afford. 

"XVI. A new emphasis upon the application of Christian princi- 
ples to the acquisition and use of property, and for the most equitable 
division of the product of industry that can ultimately be devised." 3 

In 1928 the quadrennial meeting asked for a revision to bring 
the Social Creed up to date, specifying particularly the problems 
o war and race discrimination to be incorporated into the creed. 
An effort was made by a representative committee to formulate 
a document which would at once do justice to the social ideals 
of Christianity and express the thinking of the church's constitu- 
ency. A process of careful research and wide cooperative discus- 
sion and thought was continued over the four-year period. The 
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result was presented to the quadrennial meeting in 1932, by Dr. 
Frank Mason North, who had presented the first Social Creed in 
1908. Following its adoption the delegates stood and joined in 
singing Dr. North's hymn "Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life," often referred to as the Federal Council hymn. The 1932 
Creed is instructive both in its similarities and its differences 
from that of 1908. 

"The Churches should stand for: 

"I. Practical application of the Christian principle of social well- 
being to the acquisition and use of wealth; subordination of specula- 
tion and the profit motive to the creative and cooperative spirit. 

"II. Social planning and control of the credit and monetary systems 
and economic processes for the common good. 

"III. The right of all to the opportunity for a self -maintenance; 
a wider and fairer distribution of wealth; a living wage, as a mini- 
mum, and above this a just share for the worker in the product of 
industry and agriculture. 

"IV. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, against harm- 
ful conditions of labor and occupational injury and disease. 

"V. Social insurance against sickness, accident, want in old age 
and unemployment. 

"VI. Reduction of hours of labor as the general productivity of 
industry increases; release from employment at least one day in 
seven, with a shorter working week in prospect. 

"VII. Such special regulation of the conditions of work of women 
as shall safeguard their welfare and that of the family and the 
community. 

"VIII. The right of employees and employers alike to organize 
for collective bargaining and social action; protection of both in the 
exercise of this right; the obligation of both to work for the public 
good; encouragement of cooperatives and other organizations among 
farmers and other groups. 

"IX. Abolition of child labor; adequate provision for the protec- 
tion, education, spiritual nurture and wholesome recreation of every 
child. 

"X. Protection of the family by the single standard of purity; 
educational preparation for marriage, home-making and parenthood. 
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"XI. Economic justice for the farmer in legislation, financing of 
agriculture, transportation and the price of farm products as com- 
pared with the cost of machinery and other commodities which he 
must buy. 

"XII. Extension of the primary cultural opportunities and social 
services now enjoyed by urban populations to the farm family. 

"XIII. Protection of the individual and society from the social, 
economic and moral waste of any traffic in intoxicants and habit- 
forming drugs. 

"XIV. Application of the Christian principle of redemption to the 
treatment of offenders; reform of penal and correctional methods and 
institutions, and of criminal court procedure. 

"XV. Justice, opportunity and equal rights for all; mutual good- 
will and cooperation among racial, economic and religious groups. 

"XVI. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of armaments, par- 
ticipation in international agencies for the peaceable settlement of all 
controversies; the building of a cooperative world order. 

"XVII. Recognition and maintenance of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of free speech, free assembly, and a free press; the encour- 
agement of free communication of mind with mind as essential to 
die discovery of truth." 4 

The basic similarity of these documents is obvious. Their 
religious motivation is the same; both demand in the name of 
Christ and in loyalty to Christian principles reflection and action 
on problems of the social order. Moreover the general type of 
social problems dealt with as well as the underlying spirit and 
attitude are broadly similar. The problems of wealth and pov- 
erty, of the ownership of property, of the rights of labor, working 
conditions, pay, union recognition, child labor, and the like 
these issues have constituted the core of the Federal Council's 
social program from 1908 to the present. Moreover the general 
attitude or spirit of a liberal reformism, midway between stand- 
pat conservatism and revolutionary radicalism, seeking to remold 
existing human forms and institutions into something nearer the 
Kingdom of God underlies both creeds. But admitting this 
similarity, the changes are quite as striking. Important new 
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interests are represented in the 1932 Creed making it both a more 
comprehensive and a more vigorously liberal document. Classi- 
cal economies' identification of the pursuit of profit with the 
public good is challenged by the statement that profit is to be 
subordinated to the "creative and cooperative spirit." The state- 
ment on social planning and control of the credit and monetary 
systems and economic processes for the common good is an 
important break with the traditional laissez-faire conception of 
economics. The problems of the farmer gain recognition in the 
1932 document. Cooperatives are encouraged. The application of 
Christian principles to penology is asked. War is condemned. 
Freedom of speech, press and assembly are affirmed. These new 
statements of the 1932 Creed make it at once a more comprehen- 
sive and a more vigorous statement of a liberal Christian social 
philosophy. The one issue on which there was major disagree- 
ment in 1932 was birth control. Thus the clause of the Creed 
on the family makes no mention of it and the supplementary 
text commends the subject to the "dispassionate reexamination" 
of the church. Here then is a body of social thought which in 
scope and in the strength of its affirmations approaches the status 
of a significant social philosophy. Widely different from other 
historic Christian social philosophies, among other reasons be- 
cause the historic situation which has evoked it is significantly 
different, this body of social thought continues to gain both in 
critical perception and religious insight. But we can study it 
best by looking at the various aspects of the social service pro- 
gram to which we now turn. 

LABOR AND INDUSTRY 

The Social Gospel being Christianity's response to modern 
industrial society, no part of the Federal Council's program is 
more important than that which deals with industry and labor. 
As we have seen, the founders of the Federal Council were 
greatly concerned about the church's approach to labor. For on 
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the one hand the church was losing workingmcn and sought to 
gam them back by interest in their problems, and on the other 
hand it was beginning to be felt that the nature of the church's 
ethic compelled a concern for the social order. 

We have already had occasion to describe Dr. F. M. North's 
vigorous pleas at New York in 1905 and in Philadelphia in 1908 
for a social program which would include sympathetic under- 
standing and defense of labor and recognition of collective bar- 
gaining. These addresses, coupled with the fact that North and 
men of similar views remained at the helm, gave the Council 
from the very beginning an interest and a sympathy in the prob- 
lems of labor and labor organization. The Council has con- 
sistently stood for labor organization. The Social Creeds have 
spoken clearly on this issue in both 1908 and 1932. One of the 
earliest projects to bridge the gap between the church and labor 
was the setting of the Sunday before Labor Day as Labor Sun- 
day, on which the ministers were asked to devote their sermons 
to an interpretation of the labor movement and the unions were 
asked to attend church as groups. The Council early started the 
practice of issuing a Labor Sunday message discussing either 
some aspect of the church's relation to labor or some ethical 
problem related to labor. These messages read like a commen- 
tary on the industrial situation and problems of the nation, the 
subjects dealt with covering a vast range of topics, from women 
in industry to economic planning, unemployment, collective bar- 
gaining, national unity and free speech, the brotherhood of man 
and the like. 

Particularly since 1929 have they grown in forthrightness and 
clarity. The 1930 message spoke of the problem of machines for 
a Christian ethic. This message was summarized in its title, 
"Economic Security Demand of Brotherhood." In 1936 such 
problems as unemployment, poverty, and child labor were viewed 
as a challenge to the will of Christ. The following year the Su- 
preme Court's validation of the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
was hailed, and the wider social issues involved in labor organi- 
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zation were expounded. The 1939 message spoke with approval 
of the increase in collective bargaining and cooperation, but 
pointed to the persisting problem of the farmer, advocating con- 
sumer's cooperation for both rural and urban groups; while 
the 1940 message sought to impress upon the nation the 
implications of long-continued and large-scale unemployment. 
The circulation of the Labor Sunday Message has registered a 
steady growth; in 1925 the circulation was about 6,000, in 1928 
34,000 copies were issued, while in 1938 the figure had risen to 
58,000. The message is carried in daily newspapers, and in the 
religious and labor press across the country. 

In addition to the Labor Sunday celebration, the Council has 
sought to cement relations with labor by means of fraternal dele- 
gates to labor conventions and by having labor speakers at 
church gatherings. Thus at Philadelphia, Mr. D. A. Hayes, Vice 
Piesident of the American Federation of Labor and President of 
the Bottle Woikers Union, addressed the fiist meeting of the 
Federal Council. The following year the Reverend Charles 
Stelzle was the Council's fraternal delegate to the A. F. of L. 
convention in Toronto. Mr. Stelzle devoted great energy to 
interpreting the labor movement to the church and vice versa. 
In the Presbyterian Home Missions Board and the Federal Coun- 
cil, by books, pamphlets, and speeches he sought in season and 
out to show that the church and labor movement stood at bottom 
for very simihar ideals. The attitude and policy of the Council, 
especially in its early years, was greatly influenced by his efforts. 

The practice of keeping in close and personal contact with the 
labor movement has continued to the present day. Especially 
has it been the task of Mr. James Myers, Industrial Secretary of 
the Social Service Commission since 1925. Mr. Myers had been 
Personnel Director of the Dutchess Bleachery of Wappingers 
Falls, New York, where novel and significant experiments in the 
relations of labor, management and public had been tried out. 
He came to the Federal Council as the result of a gift of $7000 
secured from the Universalist Convention, largely through the 
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efforts of Mr. Arthur Nash, clothing manufacturer, well-known 
for his interest in the problems of labor. A large part of Mr. 
Myers' work has been the maintenance of contact with labor, 
involving wide travel and much writing and speaking. He 
seems to have been at most of the trouble spots of the nation 
for the past several years. In 1930 he was at Marion, North Caro- 
lina, during a protracted and violent strike, giving guidance and 
material help. In 1934 he preached the funeral sermons for strik- 
ers killed at Honea Path, South Carolina, and Atlanta, Georgia. 
In 1936 he investigated a sharecropper's strike in the south, help- 
ing to organize opinion for a peaceful solution. During the "lit- 
tle steel" strike at Johnstown in 1937 he investigated the right of 
collective bargaining and organized a group of clergymen to 
make a public statement in defense of this right. He was in 
Detroit during the automobile strikes of 1936 and 1937. In these 
and similar situations he has sought peaceful and democratic 
solutions. He has also made special studies of factories where 
constructive and harmonious relations exist between manage- 
ment and labor unions. His office has increasingly become a 
clearing house of information for churches and other organiza- 
tions on questions of social legislation. He has written widely 
in the relation of church and labor. His Prayers For Self and 
Society published in 1934 is an effort to embody the ethical values 
of the labor movement and other similar social issues in form 
suitable for worship services; and his Do You Know Labor?, 
1940, is an effort to give a factual summary of the labor move- 
ment in popular form. While frankly sympathetic to the cause 
of labor organization it is an eminently fair and reasonable 
presentation of the problem, revealing a wealth of knowledge 
and experiences of the issues treated. Similarly Religion Lends 
a Hand, also by Mr. Myers, depicts actual projects in which 
churches have entered the field of social action in projects rang- 
ing from unemployment relief to understanding the dairy farmer. 
In Churches in Social Action Why and How, he gives a wealth 
of concrete methods and illustrations for church social education 
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in the fields o labor relations, consumer cooperation, race rela- 
tions, slum clearance, international justice and peace, and the 
like. 

In addition to interpreting labor and church to each other, 
the Council has repeatedly expounded and defended labor's 
right to organize. Thus Dr. North stated in 1908: 

"Despite errors of individuals and groups, faults of spirit, imper- 
fections of methods and in some instances, deplorable results, or- 
ganized labor is to be regarded as an influence not hostile to our 
institutions but potent m beneficence . . . trade unionism should 
be accepted not as the church's enemy but as the church's ally . . . 
that workmgmen should organize for social and industrial better- 
ment belongs to the natural order, it is their right as it is the right 
of men everywhere within the law to combine for common ends; 
both church and society should cease talking about conceding this 
right; it exists in the nature of things." 5 

During the war the Council was vigorous m its defense of 
labor. Indeed the Social Service Commission may be termed 
the most genuinely independent and clear-headed aspect of the 
wartime program. The campaign for "one day's rest in seven 
for industrial workers" was vigorously pressed. The Labor Sun- 
day messages dealt with the church's relation to women in indus- 
try, a problem made acute by the war; and with other problems 
such as wages, hours, unions, and the like. Churches were urged 
to conduct forums for the discussion of industrial standards. 
Harry F. Ward wrote a pamphlet for the Council contending 
that the democratic principle must be widened and deepened to 
apply to every aspect of life, not excluding religion. 

Following the war in 1919, the statement entitled The Church 
and Social Reconstruction, passed by the Council declared that: 
"Trade unionism between employers and labor makes for joint 
settlement of grievances, for guarantees against aggression by 
employers of workmen and against wilful limitation of output, 
for a shop discipline that will be educative, and for efficiency by 
promoting goodwill." The revised Social Creed of 1932 repeated 
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this same stand in equally vigorous terms, specifically con- 
demning the so-called "individual contract" as an "unjustifiable 
perversion" of "elementary rights." 

The Council has also at times addressed its defense of union- 
ism to specific situations. Perhaps the most notable of such 
statements was made in 1921 by the Federal Council in coopera- 
tion with the National Catholic Welfare Council in response to 
the so-called Open Shop Movement. The statement was a ring- 
ing protest against the use of the open shop principle to destroy 
labor organization: 

"The relations between employers and workers throughout the 
United States are being seriously affected at this moment by a cam- 
paign which is being conducted for the 'open-shop' policy the so- 
called 'American Plan* of employment. These terms are now being 
frequently used to designate establishments that are definitely anti- 
union. Obviously a shop of this kind is not an 'open-shop* but a 
'closed-shop* closed against the members of labor unions. We feel 
impelled to call public attention to the fact that a very widespread 
impression exists that the present 'open-shop' campaign is ... an 
attempt to destroy the organized labor movement." 

During the decade of the 1920*5 as we have already seen in 
another connection some of the Council's most courageous and 
vigorous stands were taken, as for example the study of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Employees' Representation Plan, o the 
Pennsylvania coal strike, the Western Maryland railroad strike 
and the like. In 1930 the Executive Committee scored the use of 
court injunctions as a means of throttling labor. More recently 
the National Recovery program was greeted as an avowal by the 
national government of the right to organize. In 1934 the Exe- 
cutive Committee commented on the growing tension between 
labor and management because of the refusal of some strong 
employing groups to recognize trade unions. "When labor is 
denied the right of free choice of representatives and when em- 
ployers refuse to deal with representatives so chosen, the spirit 
and purpose of justice and democracy are thwarted." 6 In 1935 
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the Executive Committee spoke in favor o strengthening the 
authority and effectiveness of regional and national labor boards 
as a curb on the sort of lawless vigilantism as was then taking 
place in California's Imperial Valley. As we have seen, the 1937 
Labor Sunday Message acclaimed the Supreme Court's approval 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

Not the least service rendered by the Council to labor organi- 
zation has been its research and publication of facts, particularly 
in situations where truth has been obscured by false propaganda. 
This practice of research was initiated by Dr. Stelzle's investiga- 
tion of a steel strike in South Bethlehem in 1910. Similar investi- 
gations soon followed of strikes in Muscatane, Iowa, and the 
Colorado coal fields. This function of investigation and research 
later assumed the proportions of an organized and systematic 
activity of the Council and will be dealt with in a later portion 
of this chapter. 

But unionism is only one aspect of the industrial problem in 
which the Council has been interested. It has also concerned 
itself with such matters as hours of work, working conditions, 
wages, employment of women and children, and in increasing 
measure in later years with unemployment, social insurance 
against sickness and old age, and similar social legislation. Thus 
the 1908 Social Creed called for a decrease in hours of work and 
an increase in leisure, and the release from employment of every 
worker at least one day in seven. The campaign for "one day in 
seven," waged over a period of several years, combined in inter- 
esting and novel fashion the ecclesiastical issue of Sabbath observ- 
ance and the practical ethical issue of workers' welfare. The 
1932 Social Ideals called for a "reduction of hours as the produc- 
tivity of labor increases" as well as "release from employment at 
least one day in seven with a shorter work week in prospect." 
In 1922 the Council was able to bring these principles to bear 
on a specific situation. A statement was issued jointly with the 
National Catholic Welfare Council and the Central Committee 
of American Rabbis condemning the twelve-hour shift in the 
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steel industry. Coming as a climax in a long controversy the 
statement helped to crystallize public opinion and thus to force 
the steel industry to abandon the long shift. 

Wages and conditions of work as well as hours have also con- 
cerned the Council. "A living wage as a minimum in every 
industry and the highest wage that each industry can afford/' 
was urged in 1908 and 1912; while after the war in a time of 
rising prices it was declared that: "Hoped for reduction in the 
cost of living has not materialized and it is now evident that we 
are on a permanently higher price level. Resistance of labor to 
general wage reductions even when accompanied by reduced 
hours of work should therefore receive moral support from the 
community except when the demand is clearly unreasonable." 7 
And it was added, "There is urgent need of provision by indus- 
try for some regular method of adjustment of wages and salaries 
to the purchasing power of money." The action of the govern- 
ment was solicited to secure a fair wage. "The state as the gov- 
ernmental agency of the community, with the cooperation of all 
involved, should attempt to secure to the worker an income 
sufficient to maintain his family at a standard of living which 
the community can approve." The same policy was also recom- 
mended on other grounds. High wages mean "a fairer share of 
the industrial product, greater purchasing power and conse- 
quently stimulated trade and greater happiness, health, and hope- 
fulness for the workers and their families." * Moreover it was de- 
clared that employers who plead a falling market as excuse for low 
wages should open their books for public inspection. The same 
position was maintained a few years later when the bottom fell 
out of wages during the black years of the depression. 

As for the labor of women and children, the Council has from 
the beginning stood for complete elimination of child labor and 
the careful protection of women at work. In 1908 and again at 
Cleveland in 1919 the Council asked for "provision for adequate 
safeguards to insure the moral as well as the physical health of 
the mothers and children of the race." The Cleveland meeting 
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ako asked for a prohibition of night work for women and equal 
pay for equal work. In 1922 the Council made the decision to 
enter the political arena for the Child Labor Amendment, for 
which it has waged a continual fight ever since, making periodic 
public statements and seeking to awaken public sentiment on 
this issue. 

The right to work and to security, recognized m 1908 has been 
broadened and made more specific in recent years. Thus in 1908 
the Council stood for the "right of all men to the opportunity 
for self maintenance, safeguarding this right against encroach- 
ments of every kind, for the protection of workers from the 
hardships of enforced unemployment." Similarly, suitable provi- 
sion for the old age of workers and those incapacitated by 
industrial accidents was asked for. Speaking specifically of 
unemployment The Church and Social Reconstruction said, 
"Unemployment is one of the tragedies of the present industrial 
order. Any adequate attempt to meet it should include: (i) 
rehabilitation and permanent maintenance of a coordinated 
nationwide employment service; (2) reorganization of seasonal 
trades wherever practicable so as to make continuous employ- 
ment possible; (3) policy of land settlement framed to absorb 
unemployed labor; (4) guarded extension of provisions to cover 
unemployment due to industrial conditions, ill-health, accident 
or old age; (5) rehabilitation of industrial cripples under the 
direction of the state and at the expense of industry." In 1931 
the Labor Sunday Message dealt with the problem of security. 
During the same year a joint statement with Roman Catholic 
and Jewish groups pled for adequate relief for all in need, and 
went on to state the church's "moral duty to challenge the social 
injustices that have made relief necessary." 10 Public works, 
shorter hours and a shorter work week, social insurance against 
unemployment and illness, and a more equitable distribution of 
income were asked. Wage cuts were condemned and the long 
range ideals of planning and cooperation were indicated as desir- 
able- Appeals for adequate relief for the unemployed have been 
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repeated many times since. In respect to the problem of social 
insurance the Council has been on record since its founding in 
favor of some form of protection of workers from the vicissitudes 
of nature and society. In 1929 this was made more specific by 
the advocacy of old age pensions. This was widened to include 
sickness and unemployment in 1932. In 1936 the churches were 
asked to take adequate steps to cover their employees who were 
not covered by the Social Security Act of 1935. 

The Council has had numerous occasions to put its principles 
to work in practical projects and enterprises. Since 1929 it has 
cooperated with Catholic and Jewish agencies in sponsoring an 
annual Conference on Permanent Preventives of Unemployment. 
This conference meeting each year in Washington, D. C., and 
drawing together representatives from widely different groups 
concerned with the problem, has done much to stimulate think- 
ing and disseminate ideas on possible preventives of unemploy- 
ment. The findings of the 1940 conference were transmitted to 
the President and all members of Congress, as well as being 
widely publicized by press and radio. Mr. Myers has been largely 
responsible for the organization of these conferences. 

While not primarily a fund-raising organization the Social 
Service Department has on many occasions helped in this type of 
work, working usually through some other agency such as the 
Red Cross or the American Friends Social Service Committee. 
In 1930, $16,000 and large quantities of clothes were collected 
for South Carolina strikers; for two years, 1932-1934, it adminis- 
tered a project for unemployed clerks, amounting to a total of 
$40,000, contributed by a wealthy donor. The Social Service 
Commission has also on numerous occasions raised money for 
the assistance of West Virginia and Ohio miners, southern share- 
croppers, and other such groups. During 1937 and 1938, $12,748 
was raised for such work. In 1940 a Church Emergency Relief 
Committee, of which Myers is Secretary, distributed $1576 to 
families in need due to industrial conflict in various parts of the 
nation. 
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But while the Council has concerned itself with many aspects 
of the working man's lot, it must be clearly pointed out that it 
has rejected with equal vigor any theory of class struggle, and 
has sought to foster the opposite notion of cooperation between 
capital and labor in the common good. We have already noted 
Dr. North's rejection of the class struggle as repugnant to the 
Christian conception of life. It may be said that this rejection 
has at times, though seldom, gone to the extent of obscuring the 
existence of classes, in the interest of securing cooperation. The 
Council has always stood against any form of violence in social 
differences. Thus in 1908 it was declared, "lawlessness and vio- 
lence on either side of labor controversies are an invasion of the 
rights of the people and must be condemned and resisted"; 11 
while the Council meeting in Cleveland in 1919 stood for "or- 
derly and progressive social reconstruction to realize labor's 
ideals . . . instead of revolution by violence. We deplore class 
struggle and declare against all class domination, whether of 
capital or labor ... the doctrine of class-conscious struggle is 
opposed to the Christian ideal. It not only strikes at injustice by 
a greater and more savage injustice but tends in practice to the 
breaking up of society, even of radical groups, into bitterly 
antagonistic factions, thus defeating its own ends. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in practice is a new absolutism in the 
hands of a few men and is as abhorrent as any other dictatorship. 
The hope of the world is in the cooperation of individuals and 
classes and the final elimination of classes in the brotherhood of 
a classless society. To build up this cooperation should be the 
supreme endeavor of the churches." 13 The Council has invari- 
ably urged conciliation and arbitration of disputes. Thus in 1908 
"the growth of a spirit of conciliation and of the practice of 
conference and arbitration in settling trade disputes" were her- 
alded as good omens, the hope being expressed that such methods 
"may supplant the strike and lockout, the boycott and black- 
list." 18 Speaking more realistically in 1929 the Labor Sunday 
Message declared, "It is not sufficient merely to state that labor 
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and capital are partners. This doctrine finds many exponents 
among employers, but it is more the expression of a wish than 
the indication of a fact." 14 

In practical situations when violence has threatened or flared 
into the open in capital-labor disputes, the Council has repeatedly 
and insistently lifted its voice for conciliation and arbitration. 
Mr. Myers has many times been called upon as an arbitrator or 
negotiator in labor disputes. In 1936 and again in 1940 the Coun- 
cil appealed to the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations to end their differences, offering 
its services as mediator. 

The ideal of cooperation has led the Council to approach not 
only labor but capital and industry in the search for mutual 
understanding and sympathy. Thus in 1912 a specific appeal was 
made to Chambers of Commerce, to industrialists and investors 
to accept the Council's social program. The doctrine of steward- 
ship was extolled then, as it has been many times since, as the 
essence of Christian ethics. If only the churches could by proc- 
esses of education and moral suasion get owners to hold their 
property as stewards of God, our industrial problems would be 
solved. Also, in ways similar to the Council's approach to labor, 
Mr. Myers and others have sought to keep in personal touch 
with industry by means of attendance at conventions, confer- 
ence^ and the like. In the years after the war the Council in- 
itiated the practice of calling conferences of the representatives of 
industry and labor in different cities to discuss problems of 
mutual concern, particularly the ethical aspects of employer- 
employee relations. The first of such conferences was held in 
Atlanta in 1920, and between 1920 and 1924 no less than 125 were 
held in various parts of the country. The most recent effort of 
this nature has been the Council's cooperation in the 1940 plan of 
the National Association of Manufacturers by which conferences 
of business men and ministers to discuss ethical and social prob- 
lems have been held in many cities throughout the country. In 
general, it may be said that the Council's approaches to industry 
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have been exhortations to accept a higher measure of unselfish- 
ness and community interest than a great part of industry seems 
either willing or capable to assume. Thus while some outstand- 
ing individual industrialists have gone along with the Council's 
objectives, some others have been openly and bitterly hostile, and 
generally speaking the work does not seem to have struck as 
deep roots as the approach to labor. 

The appeals and exhortations to both labor and industry on 
specific issues have been deepened, broadened, and generalized 
into something which approaches a significant social philosophy. 
While this social philosophy is nowhere systematically elaborated, 
its main emphases run like a recurring theme through all the 
Council's pronouncements. Rooted in the inherent worth of 
personality which liberal Christianity has conceived as the es- 
sence of Jesus' teachings, this philosophy has found its widest 
expression in the conception of democracy not simply political 
democracy but democracy as a way of life in which individuals 
find the highest expression of their lives in cooperation and 
service of others. "The teachings of Jesus are those of essential 
democracy, and express themselves through brotherhood and the 
cooperation of all groups." 15 The forces of suasion, of education 
and cooperation are thus proposed as the alternative to force as 
social bonds. And these principles are conceived as applicable 
to every area of human experience, and to be extended to every 
part of the world. Particularly are they to be applied to industry. 
Industrial democracy is thus conceived as the necessary comple- 
ment of political democracy in a machine age. The nature of this 
industrial democracy has varied from time to time; in general it 
has included in addition to collective bargaining some share for 
the worker in industrial management. Thus, at Cleveland it was 
declared, "An ordered and constructive democracy in industry 
is as necessary as political democracy and collective bargaining 
and the sharing of shop control and management are inevitable 
steps in its attainment." 1C The Church and Social Reconstruc- 
tion had this to say: 
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"The various movements toward industrial councils and shop 
committees have not only an economic but a spiritual significance in 
that they are, or may be, expressions of brotherhood and recognize 
the right of the worker to full development of personality . . . 
Democracy must be applied to the government of industry as well 
as the government of the nation as rapidly and as far as the workers 
shall become able and willing to accept such responsibility. Laborers 
must be recognized as being entitled to as much consideration as 
employers and their rights must be equally safeguarded. This may 
be accomplished by assuring the workers as far as it can be done 
with due consideration for conditions a fair share in control, espe- 
cially in matters where they are direcdy involved, by opportunity for 
ownership and control in cooperative production." 17 

This same conception of industrial democracy was made even 
more explicit in the 1929 Labor Sunday Message: 

"If democracy in government may be made the object of a crusade, 
the workers' demand for a voice in the control of their working life 
cannot be opposed consistently by those who profess a Christian 
ethical standard. ... It is for employers who entertain a Christian 
purpose and who are consciously governed by a Christian standard 
of dealing with their employees to ascertain what is just and fair 
in the new demands of labor and to meet those demands before 
enforcement of them robs concession of any merit." 18 

Perhaps the clearest and most systematic as well as the most 
positive statement o the case for industrial democracy is con- 
tained in the 1932 Social Ideals. Here it is stated, 

"Industrial democracy is a goal comparable to that of political 
democracy. Both are relative terms. There is more than one way of 
making progress toward their realization. In one stage of develop- 
ment, cooperation through collective agreements between the repre- 
sentatives of management and of workers counselled by technical 
experts may be the most advantageous. Even in this elementary form 
of industrial relations, the right of workers to organize and to be 
represented by counsel or agents of their own free choice must be 
recognized as fundamental. In another stage, participation of work- 
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ers in management may be possible and desirable; in another, workers 
might provide their own capital and assume full responsibility; in 
still another, the government might assume and exercise the powers 
of ownership, control, and management for the common good." 19 

It is further stated that "in any case industry should bear the 
costs of the problems which it creates." Thus insurance against 
sickness, old age, death must be provided for out of the proceeds 
of industry, and in this way "society will save individuals and 
will contribute to its own well-being." 

Closely related to this growing emphasis on democracy as a 
cooperative way of life has been the Council's growing interest 
in the cooperative movement. While it had existed previously, 
this interest seems to have been crystallized by Kagawa's visit to 
the United States in 1936, for which the Council was one of the 
sponsors. Following this Myers took the initiative in promoting 
seminars on cooperatives and in disseminating information. In 
1937 a committee on cooperatives was founded. Dr. George 
Haynes, Secretary of the Race Relations Department, has sought 
to interest Negroes m cooperatives; and a special appeal is being 
made to rural populations. Conferences are held, articles printed, 
committees organized in a growing effort to interest many dif- 
ferent sorts of groups in all the various aspects of the cooperative 
movement, as an expression of the Christian spirit in economic 
and social life. 

Speaking more broadly of economic relations the Council has 
declared that Christian ideals require the "dedication of talent to 
human welfare"; or in other words "the motive of service sup- 
plants the desire for gain." 20 An instance of "unchristian and 
anti-social motives" is cited in gambling which extends from 
betting on the results of games to stock market speculations. 23 Fol- 
lowing 1929 the Council's statements on stock market specula- 
tion became stronger; and with the spread of bingo and other 
such games of chance, there has been a tendency to lump all such 
activities together as evil. Speaking more generally of motivation 
the Council has more than once made such statements as that 
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"the principle of competition appears to be nothing more than a 
partly conventionalized embodiment of primeval selfishness . . . 
the supremacy of the motive of self-interest." 23 It has been con- 
tended that the inadequacy of the present economic order is 
revealed in its periodic breakdowns or depressions and in the 
shocking inequalities of wealth. "There is to be no leisure class 
in a Christian society. Interest and profits on investments thus 
find justification only if a corresponding service is rendered by 

the recipient of them " 23 This charge too has been repeated, 

particularly since the depression has shown up our disparities of 
wealth in such a livid light. Thus, "the Christian ideal calls for 
hearty support of a planned economic system in which maximum 
social values shall be sought. It demands that cooperation shall 
supplant competition as the fundamental method. It assumes 
the principle that the personalities of human beings are of more 
value than their labor power and deserve prior consideration." 24 
The classic doctrine of laissez-faire, of government as an umpire 
in the struggle between economic interests is thus specifically 
disavowed for a social order in which by conscious planning the 
good life becomes the positive aim of government. To put the 
matter in the words of the 1932 Social Ideals the social order has 
a conscious and positive role in securing the Good Life. 

It is obvious from what has been said that many of the ob- 
jectives for which the Council has fought received at least a par- 
tial embodiment in die New Deal. It is interesting therefore to 
see the Council's comment in the National Recovery Program 
of 1933. 

"The nation is engaged in a stupendous effort under the leader- 
ship of the federal government to lift itself out of a protracted de- 
pression. We are impelled to call upon the people of the churches to 
consider the permanent spiritual and ethical implications of the na- 
tional recovery program. For many years the appeal has gone forth 
from our pulpits and our church press for a larger expression of 
Christian motives in our economic life . . . today we are summoned 
to cooperate in a great national effort, to secure recognition of that 
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ideal in terms of economic organization and procedure. . . . We do 
not suggest that the national recovery program embodies the full so- 
cial ideal of Christianity or that the success of the program would 
leave no desirable social goals unattained. The Christian conscience 
can be satisfied with nothing less than the complete substitution of 
motives of mutual helpfulness and goodwill for the motive of private 
gain and the removal of the handicaps which our economic order 
now inflicts upon large numbers of people, particularly in certain 
occupational and racial groups. . . ." 26 

The promise of new purchasing power for the underprivileged 
is heralded, the outlawing of child labor, the right to collective 
bargaining and the new approach to farm problems are hailed. 
But it is pointed out that success in attainment of any such social 
objectives is deeply dependent on individual character. In addi- 
tion to statements by the Executive Committee, some members 
of the staff put themselves on record in favor of much of the 
New Deal program. In 1933 Dr. Landis hailed the New Deal 
as "the third American Revolution," pointing to its embodiment 
of many of the ideals for which the Federal Council had long 
striven. The following year Dr. Johnson wrote Economics and 
the Good Life which in somewhat more restrained language 
maintained the same point of view. Since the early days of the 
New Deal the Council has had less to say specifically about it, 
particularly as a highly articulate and militant opposition has 
developed, drawn m part at least from the ranks of the church. 
However where obviously humanitarian issues have been at 
stake, such as relief or social security, the Council has spoken out. 
Certainly it is true that with many important aspects of the 
Roosevelt administration the Council's social program has been 
in agreement & fact which has been expressed on more than one 
occasion by Mr. Roosevelt. 

From this brief sketch of the Council's program for labor and 
industry one might easily and correctly surmise that enemies 
have been made. We must therefore mention in passing some of 
the opposition which from time to time has arisen to these 
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activities. The Council was still in its infancy when in 1913 Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard wrote Macfarland criticising the 
attitude of the Council toward labor as "seriously defective," 
stating that the "attitude of the church toward trade unionism 
should not be sympathetic" and that "poverty is a safer moral 
condition than inordinate wealth." 26 This encounter appears to 
have been ended by Macfarland's reply. Other attacks, however, 
have not been so easily dealt with. The International Bible Stu- 
dents Association and other such millenmalist organizations have 
from time to time identified the Council's program of social 
melioration with the anti-Christ, but they have hardly been in a 
position to influence any very large number of people. More 
important have been the attacks of various industrialists. For 
example, Macfarland speaks of a book which fell into his hands 
in 1921. It was being privately circulated by Judge Elbert H. 
Gary of the United States Steel Corporation; and it described 
Macfarland and other members of the Council both as pro- 
German and as radical associates of Eugene Debs. A personal 
interview between Macfarland and other Federal Council offi- 
cials and Gary, gained Gary's promise to desist from circulating 
the book, and so the matter was dropped. 

In 1920 charges of radicalism appeared in the magazine In- 
dustry; and in 1923 the Ohio Journal of Commerce paid its 
respects to the Council in an article entitled "Communism Spread 
Through the Churches." The Council's joint statement with 
Catholic and Jewish organizations on the Open-Shop movement 
of post war years aroused bitter and bigoted opposition, includ- 
ing a circular letter sent out by many employers' associations 
asking withdrawal of contributions from all organizations in any 
way related to the Council. This attack was met by a public 
statement made by a more liberal group of industrialists in sym- 
pathy with the Council's program. This reply stated that its 
signers had carefully considered the Council's industrial policy, 
that they found it "guided by Christian principles" and com- 
mended it to business men. Those who attacked the Council 
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were termed "seriously misled" and a financial boycott was de- 
plored as "unethical and highly inexpedient. The United States 
needs the Church in these days; and the Church it needs is not 
one that is timid and colorless, but one that while judicious is 
aggressive and courageous." 27 

The Lusk Report of 1920 made extravagant and false charges 
concerning the Council. But perhaps the most celebrated as well 
as the most detailed attack was a book entitled Pastors, Politi- 
cians, Pacifists, written m 1928 by LeRoy F. Smith and E. B. 
Johns, and published by die "Constructive Educational Publish- 
ing Co. (Not Inc.)." A broadside aimed at both the Council's 
social problem and its peace program, the book is a strange 
mixture of half-truths* falsehood and slander. Professing a loy- 
alty to the church and Christianity (the writers claim to be min- 
isters' sons) but alarmed at the Council's alleged invasion of 
politics, the book describes in florid terms the Council's immense 
income and undemocratic structure, its "radical hook-up," and 
its sinister influence on American politics. Macfarland states that 
much of the material had been taken from an earlier magazine 
called Patches, and that funds for its printing had been collected 
from "a group of reactionary business men, the circulation being 
furthered by the D A.R. and the American Legion." 28 Similar 
charges have been made from rime to time since 1928. A docu- 
ment called "Tainted Contacts" accused Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
of Bolshevism and attacked the Council for its advocacy of old 
age pensions. In 1931 a book entitled T. N. T. bracketed the 
Council with other organizations and individuals as subversive. 
The Council was accused of being financed by John D. Rocke- 
feller and of cooperating with Russian Soviet agencies in the 
United States. A "Spider Web Chart" made similar charges. 
Mr. Henry B. Joy of Detroit, Michigan, has issued elaborate 
brochures purporting to expose the Council's program as sub- 
versive. The tide of what he terms his "yellow supplement" to his 
"green book" is "Our Pro-Socialist Churches. This Refers to Your 
Church if Your Church is a Constituent Denomination of the 
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Federal Council of the Churches of Christ m America." Like 
other such documents the substance of these attacks is a strange 
mixture of garbled facts and falsification, which hardly merits 
serious reply. The most recent attacks upon the Council were 
testimony given to the Dies Committee by Professor Theodore 
Graebner of Concordia Seminary, and a pamphlet by an organi- 
zation entitled American Women Against Communism, Inc. 
To both of these the Council replied by a simple statement of 
facts. In general, the nature of the attacks on the Council's 
social program ought to be clear from our description of them. 
While at times they have succeeded in damaging the Council in 
some quarters, the general effect has been negligible. Indeed at 
times such attacks have definitely helped. In any case it is a fair 
conclusion that they have not deflected the industrial program 
from its course. It continues to go forward as one of the most 
liberal and hopeful enterprises in the American Protestant 
Church. 

RESEARCH 

The Oxford Conference's statement of the church's duty to 
turn the searchlight of truth upon social situations has given 
recognition to a religious function in which the Federal Council 
has been an outstanding pioneer. The first recorded instance in 
which this function was performed by the Council was Stelzle's 
investigation and report of the South Bethlehem Steel strike in 
1910. The report in addition to a full factual survey of the situ- 
ation, including the attitude of churches and clergy of the com- 
munity, makes recommendations for healing the quarrel. The 
attitude is broadly sympathetic of the lot and the aspirations of 
the workers, and in particular points out the social responsibility 
of the churches. 

During the years immediately following other such projects 
were carried out during the strikes of button workers in Musca- 
tine, Iowa, in the Colorado coal fields, and other places. During 
the war research became an especially important activity for the 
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Council, over a hundred surveys being made of subjects ranging 
from war-industrial communities to logging camps. In 1918 a 
Research Department was made a regular part of the Social 
Service Commission, with Dr. F. Ernest Johnson as secretary. 

As we see this activity emerging into a position of importance 
in the program of the Council the question arises, why the Coun- 
cil has thus entered a field not usual or traditional for ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, and what the significance of this activity is. As 
one observes its origins at least two motives become clear. On 
the one hand research was undertaken in situations, such as 
strikes, where unbiased information was not easily had. Rather 
than trust information, highly colored by interest and prejudice, 
the Council made its own investigations as a basis for its own 
ethical judgment and action. In the second place this research 
activity seems from the first to have been designed to provide for 
the churches information of a sort not readily obtainable from 
other sources. It has undertaken to provide trustworthy knowl- 
edge on subjects ranging from the status of military chaplaincies 
to the part played in the church by women. The nature of the 
research has varied widely according to the nature of the projects 
undertaken. Some reports have thus been a sort of independent 
and critical journalism. Others, more comprehensive, approach 
the status of research as it is carried on by universities or research 
foundations. In general the Department's work has occupied a 
middle ground between these two extremes, being inquiry which 
is at once less intensive and extensive than that of the universi- 
ties and more intensive and extensive than journalism. That this 
type of research has met a genuine need is well attested by the 
growth and persistence of the Council's Department, and more 
lately by the general recognition of this function both by the 
Oxford Conference and by an increasing number of denomina- 
tions who have called on the Department for help. 

In the years immediately following the war, research projects 
increased in number and significance. In 1919 a study was made 
of the textile strike at Lawrence, Massachusetts; in 1918-19 of the 
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Red Raids and Deportations cases; in 1920 of the Denver Tram- 
way strike; in 1922 of the railroad strike; in 1923 of the steel 
industry. Research, as a function of religious organizations, was 
undoubtedly stimulated by the surveys projected by the Inter- 
church World Movement, and especially by its memorable and 
bitterly controverted report on the steel strike of 1919. The stud- 
ies while distinctly liberal in outlook maintained a high level of 
accuracy and fairmindedness. In 1923 Dr. Benson Y. Landis 
joined the department as an associate, and assumed an important 
role in the work of research. At the 1924 quadrennial, research 
was taken from the Social Service Commission and made a sepa- 
rate commission of the Council. 

In 1920 a modest bulletin called Information Service was 
started. Beginning as a mimeographed bulletin of book reviews 
and news items of importance to social ethics, it rapidly expanded 
in both scope and circulation until by 1924 it was a regular bi- 
weekly publication of over 5000 subscribers, seeking to provide 
accurate and unbiased information as well as analyses of current 
social problems. Its present circulation of 2800 is growing. As 
a "service" to both religious and secular press it has filled a 
needed function. 

As the importance and scope of social research increased, it 
was natural that such problems as freedom of research, and the 
relation of reports or findings to the Council's diverse constitu- 
ency should also emerge. Thus at Atlanta in 1924 the Council 
requested Information Service to state that its opinions were not 
official declarations of the Council, and in 1926 it was requested 
that this statement be given a more prominent place on the paper 
and that articles be signed. The problem of the Department's 
freedom and responsibility to the Council's constituency emerged 
with a vengeance with the publication in September, 1925, of a 
report on prohibition. The report, which was the work of several 
investigators, attempted to survey the prohibition situation in a 
factual and fairminded manner. While facing frankly many un- 
pleasant facts, it also praised the achievements of prohibition. It 
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may be said that its analysis o the situation has been abun- 
dantly vindicated by subsequent history. But such were the emo- 
tions of both prohibitionists and anti-prohibitionists that the 
report immediately became the subject of bitter and acrimonious 
discussion. It was seized upon by the "wets" as a sign that the 
churches were deserting prohibition. Newspaper editorials ran 
into the hundreds; two important New York dailies published 
the entire text and gave it first page stones for a week. Thus it 
was bitterly attacked by the strongly entrenched prohibition 
forces of the churches as treason for their cause. Bishop Cannon 
cabled his displeasure from Europe. 

The Administrative and Executive Committees were con- 
cerned for many months with the problems thus thrust upon 
them. The result of protracted discussion was an arrangement 
suggested by the Research Department itself, and passed suc- 
cessively by the Administrative and Executive Committees;, 
whereby all major subjects of research should be okayed by the 
Administrative Committee before undertaken and reported to 
the Committee upon completion. Time and method of publica- 
tion should be determined by mutual consultation. The Research 
Department, furthermore, should consult with denominational 
bodies also concerned with the subjects of any reports. Condi- 
tioned by these restrictions, however, it was stated that the 
"Administrative Committee shall guard with the utmost care the 
principle of impartial and unbiased research. The Christian 
churches of all institutions if they are to maintain their moral 
and spiritual leadership must know the facts of any situation 
with which they are called upon to deal, whether these facts 
be favorable or unfavorable to the causes for which the churches 
stand." 29 These principles together with the exercise of diplo- 
macy and understanding have guided the Research Department 
up to the present time. A large measure of freedom has thus 
been combined with responsibility to the essential aims and pur- 
poses of the Council and of the Protestant churches generally. 
Its scope thus defined, the Department has proceeded with 
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its task of sifting facts and analyzing situations in which the 
church has been concerned. A few of its more important reports 
are as follows: 1925, Rural Cooperative Marketing; 1927, Mexi- 
can American Oil and Land, Agricultural Credit; 1928, Western 
Maryland Railroad, Soft Coal, Chicago Dairy Fight; 1930, Cen- 
tralia Criminal Syndicalism Case; 1931, Public Relations of the 
Motion Picture Industry; 1933, The Textile Stride, Airmail Con- 
tracts, The NRA Challenge to Labor, Philippine Independence, 
Consumers Under the Recovery Program; 1936, Army and Navy 
Chaplaincies, Church and State; 1938, Broadcasting and the 
Public. From even such a partial list as this it will be seen that 
the Federal Council's research reads like a commentary on the 
history of our times. Moreover, Information Service has been 
expanded to include new features. In addition to the Industrial 
Review of the year which early became a standard feature, an 
Agricultural Review was added. In recent years it has increas- 
ingly become the custom to publish the findings of research 
problems in Information Service. 

In 1928 the report of the Commission was able to state, "It 
would seem that the battle for recognition of the propriety of 
the study of industrial problems under church auspices is vir- 
tually won"; though the remark is added that it is difficult to 
secure funds for a task lacking glamour and popular appeal. 
There seems to be no evidence that funds have ever been with- 
held due to the color of the Research Department's opinions or 
findings. Since 1932 while income has decreased, shrinkage for 
the Research Department has been less, proportionately, than 
for others. In 1939 the Department's budget of $26,885 was 
higher than that of any other single department or committee 
of the Council and was approximately ten percent of the entire 
Council's budget. In increasing measure the function of research 
has been integrated with the educational work of the Council, 
and especially with its public pronouncements on social issues. 

While the work of research has proceeded, there has also been 
serious reflection on its relation to the church and the church's 
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social ethics. Thus m The Church and Society, published in 
1930, Dr. Johnson justifies the Federal Council's emphasis on re- 
search and education by reference to what the church is and 
ought to be. Contrasting the "sect-type" and "church-type," he 
states that it is the function of the church to express what is 
actually the conscience of the community. Thus, "When the 
church speaks and acts in relation to social issues it should be 
reflecting a corporate conviction and not a minority opinion diat 
has little significance for the group as a whole." 30 In other 
words, before the church can fairly make public pronounce- 
ments on any issue it must have educated its own constituency 
to the point where the principles it expresses are parts of its own 
ecclesiastical discipline. "Only when the church has given effect 
to its own social convictions by incorporating them in its dis- 
cipline has its address to the community any social reality." 31 
Johnson is criticaland perhaps very jusdy so of resolutions on 
social problems pushed through ecclesiastical assemblages by the 
zeal and pressure of a minority who are concerned with them, 
and indifferendy suffered by the majority who are neither in- 
formed nor sensitive to the issues. The emphasis being upon 
bringing the church's own constituency to the point where pub- 
lic statements or declarations will truly represent their attitude 
as church members, the role of education and research thus be- 
comes crucial. Education in Christian social ideals based upon 
a factual knowledge of present day conditions thus becomes one 
of the most important tasks of the church. Thus the time is 
hoped for, when the church may insist, as a matter of "ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline," as Dr. Johnson puts it, upon attitudes which ex- 
pressed at present in social creeds and pronouncements are 
simply the pious hopes of a small minority of church leaders. 
It is upon such aspirations that the Federal Council's program of 
research and education goes ahead. 
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RACE RELATIONS 

The ideas of human brotherhood, of equality, cooperation, 
and mutual service, which have occupied so central a place in 
the Social Gospel, early found a ready application to the prob- 
lems of race. We have seen the concern of the delegates at 1905 
and 1908 for the varied problems of immigration, Negro wel- 
fare, and the like. Thus from 1905 onward race relations have 
been a major theme in the Council's program of social service. 
While from time to time the program has embraced such diverse 
interests as Oriental-American relations, Mexicans in the United 
States and American treatment of the Indians, the major 
emphases have been defined by the two principal problems 
Negro-white relations, and Jewish-Christian relations. We shall 
consider them in turn. 

NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS 

Leaders of Negro churches were among the organizers of the 
Federal Council; and from 1905 onward the Federal Council 
has admitted Negro churches to its membership on a basis of 
complete equality with white churches. And from the first the 
Council has manifested an interest in the special problems of 
the Negro. At 1905 Bishop Galloway of the Southern Methodist 
Church denounced lynching and Bishop W. B. Derrick, Negro 
church leader, appealed for white sympathy, understanding, 
and philanthropy. At the 1912 quadrennial meeting the Rever- 
end W. A. Blackwell spoke for the Negro, on the theme, "The 
Uplifting of a Race." 32 The Negro was thoroughly Christian, 
he assured his hearers, though there was a tendency for educated 
Negroes to leave the church a tendency to be counteracted only 
by a more intelligent kind of religion. He also appealed for 
white generosity and benevolence. The absence of any protest 
against oppression or any demand for justice in his speech is 
noteworthy. 
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The Social Creeds of 1908-1912, while embracing race in the 
broad attitude of brotherhood and equality assumed toward all 
social problems, made no specific mention of it. This kind of 
general interest continued up to the war. 

During the war the General Wartime Commission appointed 
a Committee on the Welfare of Negro Troops, composed of 
leading members of both white and Negro denominations. An 
executive secretary and later a field secretary were secured; 
and the chief work of the committee seems to have been study 
of conditions among Negro troops and recommendations, to- 
gether with personnel work with the troops. 

Following the war both the problems of demobilizing the 
troops and the racial friction which flared in many parts of the 
nation served to focus the problem of race relations. A state- 
ment entitled, "A Crisis in Democracy," was formulated and 
passed at the Federal Council meeting in 1920. As the first 
official statement of an ecclesiastical body on the subject, it 
placed the race issue squarely before the churches as a religious is- 
sue. Following this, a series of meetings was called, largely on the 
initiative of Dr. Alfred W. Anthony of the Home Missions 
Council to plan a program of education to meet the situation. 
A statement was drawn up expressing the existing situation and 
also proposing courses of action. 

"The recent race conflicts in some of our cities challenge the atten- 
tion of the churches of the Federal Council to their responsibility 
respecting an amicable and fair adjustment of race relations in 
America. 

"In the fellowship of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America are included 3,989,852 members of Negro 
churches. In speaking therefore at this time for humanity and jus- 
tice we voice the mind and conscience of both races. The present 
situation is a challenge to the churches charged with the promotion 
of the brotherhood of man, which look upon all men as entitled 
to a footing of equality of opportunity. This calls for preaching the 
duty of economic and community justice for the Negro, thus secur- 
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mg peace and goodwill between the races. Beyond all else the pres- 
ent situation calls for confession on the part of Chustian men and 
women of failure to live up to the standard of universal brotherhood 
as taught by Jesus Christ." 33 

The racial friction then current was called sharply to the 
attention of the churches as a menace to democracy and a denial 
of Christianity. And it was frankly confessed "that the church 
and its ministry as related to the welfare of the Negro has 
been too little inspired by the fundamental principles and ideals 
of Jesus Christ. Communities that have expressed horror over 
atrocities abroad have seen almost unmoved and silent, men 
beaten, hanged and also burned by the mob." "A constructive 
program for just inter-racial relations" was formulated which 
included equal protection and security from the law for all races, 
equal opportunities for work, respect for the "sanctity of home 
and womanhood" regardless of race, equal franchise, a removal 
of racial discriminations and a program of education and co- 
operation for inter-racial welfare. 31 The same report speaks of 
the beginning of conferences and discussions for Negro welfare. 

The Church and Social Reconstruction spoke in equally 
candid terms for justice to the Negro. "Negroes should be 
fully recognized as Americans and fellow citizens, given equal 
economic and professional opportunities, increasing participa- 
tion in all community affairs; a spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion should obtain between white and colored people, North 
and South. They should have parks, playgrounds, equal wages 
for equal work, adequate schools, equal facilities and courtesy 
when traveling, adequate housing, lighting and sanitation, police 
protection and equality before the law. Especially should the 
barbarism of lynching be condemned by public opinion and 
abolished by rigorous measures and penalties." 85 

Out of the conferences called by the Federal Council to con- 
sider the problem came the Commission on Church and Race 
Relations, formed in 1921. The program it initiated embraced 
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such projects as the holding of inter-racial conferences in different 
cities and regions to consider common problems, the establish- 
ment of inter-racial committees a campaign of pamphlet litera- 
ture, speaking, and so forth, against lynching; and the celebra- 
tion of an annual Race Relations Sunday on which ministers 
were asked to preach on appropriate themes and on which 
white and Negro ministers exchanged pulpits. In 1922 Dr. 
George W. Haynes was secured as Executive Secretary of the 
Committee, a job which he has held to the present time. Dr. 
Haynes' chief emphasis has been upon devising and testing 
practical techniques for applying the idealism of religious groups 
to situations involving race problems. These techniques em- 
brace a wide range of activities, including, in addition to projects 
mentioned above, such things as dramatics, worship services and 
projects in combatting discrimination. 

The 1924 quadrennial of the Federal Council, held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, stressed the issue of race relations, among other things 
adopting officially a "Program of Applied Brotherhood in Race 
Relations." The document states plainly, "The assumption of 
inherent racial superiority by dominant groups around the world 
is neither supported by science nor justified by ethics. The effort 
to adjust race relations upon that basis and by the use of force 
is a denial of Christian principles. As it applies to the relations 
of white and Negro people in America it is a philosophy that 
leads only to suffering and despair. To demonstrate that Chris- 
tian ideals are sufficient to solve the difficult problems of race 
relations in America is one of the most challenging tasks before 
the church today." 30 A series of specific proposals for activity 
was outlined, including dissemination of facts by press and 
pulpit, inter-racial conferences and committees, education espe- 
cially of young people, as well as campaigns against lynching 
and discrimination and for economic justice. 

This program of education was continued and extended dur- 
ing the next four years. In addition to the projects already 
mentioned, efforts were made to secure greater economic co- 
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operation between white and Negro workers in urban centers, 
to secure cooperative support of Negro educational and health 
and welfare work. A noticeable increase in church contacts 
between the races is recorded, as well as a more general recogni- 
tion of the cultural contribution of the Negro. Hopefully it is 
declared, "Looking back over twenty years we discern the black 
clouds of race prejudice and misunderstanding with their product 
of violence and oppression slowly disappearing under the benig- 
nant sun of idealism flowing from the spirit of Christ and 
democratic government. In their application of these ideals the 
churches and Christian people have been weak at times; but in 
the perspective of the years the skies of hope in race relations 
are clearer because of their influence." 87 

During this period not only was the commission enlarged 
to include a secretary for women's work, Miss Katherme 
Gardner, but the work of the commission was also expanded to 
include work both among the Mexicans in the United States and 
among American Indians. 

The depression period brought reduced revenue but the con- 
tinued projects include inter-racial conferences and committees 
in many different communities, Race Relations Sunday, the 
crusade against lynching, and the work with church women's 
committees. The revised Social Ideals of 1932 went further in 
developing a philosophy of race relations characterized by a 
realistic recognition of existing facts. "Relations between races 
have often been characterized by prejudice, antagonism, fear, 
cruelty, injustice, exploitation. But racial differences need have 
none of these consequences. The likenesses between races the 
characteristics which the majority in each group have in com- 
mon with those of other groups are more numerous and more 
important than their differences." S8 In addition to a condemna- 
tion of "gross injustice and cruelty," the statement calls for 
"appreciation . . . respect . . . equality in educational, social and 
economic opportunities . . . friendship, mutual goodwill and 
active cooperation among racial and national groups." Dis- 
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crimination against different races is pointed out and lynching 
especially is denounced. 

Recent years while continuing the emphasis on educational 
work in race relations have also seen a distinct increase of in- 
terest on the part of the Department of Race Relations in eco- 
nomic and political aspects of Negro-white problems. Thus in 
1930-31 the Commission got church leaders to help in securing 
loans and other benefits for Negro farmers from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In cooperation with the Department of 
Research and Education a study was made of cotton growing 
communities in Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi. Seminars 
on the problems of Negro farmers and on economic justice to 
the Negro have been held. From 1933 onward the Executive 
Committee of the Council has urged the churches to join the 
struggle for some sort of national legislation on lynching. In 
1936 endorsements of many church groups were secured for the 
Wagner-Costigan Bill. Dr. Haynes was active in the defense 
of the defendents in the Scottsboro Case. The Department 
worked in many ways to relate Negro citizens to the New Deal's 
program of social legislation. More recently it has sought to 
interest Negroes in the consumers' cooperative movement. It 
has for eleven years published a news bulletin. Interracial News 
Service, issued six times a year. 

In recent years Executive Committee statements on lynching 
have grown more vigorous and outspoken. For several years 
an Honor Roll of states which had been free of lynching for 
a year was issued. In 1928 a sharp increase in lynchings brought 
from the committee the sharp comment that "J esus Christ and 
the mob spirit cannot live together in the same land. Law and 
order cannot tolerate the lawlessness of the mob." 30 In 1930 
a similar increase in lynchings was deplored. And in 1932 a 
comprehensive statement of policy was outlined, according to 
which Race Relations Sunday should be continued and pub- 
licized until its observance is general, inter-racial conferences 
and discussions should be furthered, civil justice and equality 
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before the law sought, racial segregation be examined by the 
churches in the light of their ideals. Economic justice was 
added as a further objective of the committee. In 1933 the 
Executive Committee approvingly quoted President Roosevelt's 
denunciation of lynching as a "vile form of collective murder," 
and asked of the churches penitence for this national sin, and 
also consideration of proposed federal legislation. Other equally 
vigorous statements have been made by the Executive Commit- 
tee since this time. 

The 1940 Report of the Race Relations Department is in- 
structive. In connection with the celebration of Race Relations 
Sunday and Interracial Brotherhood Month, 12,000 posters and 
85,000 pieces of literature were distributed. Projects of inter- 
racial religious and community cooperation in the south are re- 
ported. Conferences and seminars were held on Negro problems 
throughout the nation. Information about lynchings and pro- 
posed federal legislation was spread. The movement for con- 
sumers' cooperatives continues to spread among Negroes. The 
Department succeeded in opening several metropolitan hospitals 
to Negro nurses and a study of hospitalization for Negroes in 
southern states was made. Dr. Haynes wrote articles on Negro 
life for the Encyclopedia Bntanmca Boo^ of the Year. Of the 
task of social education and action in which it is engaged the 
Department has this to say: 

"The violent forces of race prejudice and hatred spreading over 
the world are beating upon America. They make inter-racial 
brotherhood and fellowship of supreme concern to every Christian. 
How we are to deal with conflict, injustice and exploitation by con- 
structive measures of justice and Christian goodwill is a growing, 
challenging task. Increasing flagrant anti-Semitism in America, in- 
difference, condescension, and intolerance shown to Orientals, 
American Indians, and Mexicans within our borders, and the con- 
tinuing unabated difficult white-negro relationships, more than em- 
phasize the importance of the work this Department has accom- 
plished . . ." 40 
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Such tlien in brief compass is the program of the Race Rela- 
tions Department. While continuing its work of education on 
every possible front it is coming increasingly to emphasize 
participation in political and economic measures to secure jus- 
dee for the Negro. As the program has developed during the 
past two decades one notes also a sharp change from benevolence 
and charity to justice and equality as the principles of race re- 
lations. The program thus is marked by an increasing realism 
in means to achieve its ends, while in respect to the ends or 
ideals, philanthropy and benevolence have given way in increas- 
ing measure to justice and equality. 

JEWISH-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS 

The problem of Jewish-Christian relations does not seem to 
have occupied any large part of the Council's attention during 
the years before the First World War, the only reference I have 
been able to find being the protest sent by the 1905 Conference 
to the Russian Czar against pogroms currently taking place in 
Russia. But increased evidences of anti-semitism in the imme- 
diate post war years led to the formation of a Committee on 
Goodwill between Jews and Christians. The moving spirit in 
this work was Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony who was both 
deeply concerned with the growing anti-semitism as well as 
convinced of the necessity of a new approach by Christians to 
Jews different from traditional efforts to convert Jews to Chris- 
tianity. He thus organized an informal committee to study the 
problem. After two years of conference and work a Committee 
on Goodwill between Christians and Jews was formed as a 
subcommittee of the Committee on International Justice and 
Goodwill in 1923. The Reverend John W. Herring, Congrega- 
tional minister, was secured as Secretary, funds were raised and 
a statement of purpose was made. 

"Perhaps no page of history, called Christian, bears more blots 
and stains upon it than that which records the relations of Christians 
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and Jews during almost 2000 years. Some countries of Europe have 
suffered even more than has America with passions, strifes, persecu- 
tions, and pogroms, and yet America has not been wholly free from 
prejudice and injustice and recent tendencies have seemed to bring 
the peril nearer." 41 

Objectives of the committee were to ascertain and remove 
causes of racial ill-will, to promote understanding and goodwill, 
to watch for and to correct misstatements and false propaganda, 
and in general to foster goodwill and mutual understanding. 

During the following years an extensive educational work 
through literature, speaking, joint statements by Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jewish groups, student conferences, and the like, 
took place. Teams consisting of a rabbi, priest and pastor toured 
the country in goodwill trips, speaking at schools, churches, 
Rotary Clubs, and so forth. Seminars or round tables were 
formed in different communities to study problems and secure 
mutual understanding. A Goodwill Dinner at the Hotel Astor 
in 1926 attracted wide attention. In 1928 Mr. Herring was 
succeeded as secretary by Dr. Everett R. Chnchy under whom 
the work was continued and extended. In addition to activity 
and publicity on a wide scale for goodwill and mutual under- 
standing, a beginning was made in statistical surveys, research 
and case studies in racial discrimination. Of the method of 
fellowship and common effort thus followed it was declared in 
1932, 

"Probably the most significant emphasis in the Federal Council of 
Churches' work in relationships with Jews has been the indirect ap- 
proach to 'goodwill.' That is, working together on common tasks 
such as social service, industrial justice projects, world peace, and 
certain other educational needs. Instances of this cooperation during 
the past four years include the research study of the Centralia affair 
and the Unemployment Study Conference last winter." * 2 

As the movement assumed larger proportions it tended to 
become increasingly independent of the Council. Beginning as 
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a definitely Christian effort, and exemphfying throughout its 
career an attitude that most of the Council's constituency would 
want to term Christian, it also gained support from many Jews 
who saw in it the beginning of a new attitude on the part of 
Christians. Supporting the Commission financially, they not 
unnaturally asked for a voice in the formation of its policies 
thus creating a knotty problem for an organization officially 
representing Protestant Christian churches. Corresponding prob- 
lems of a theological nature were also implicit in the situation. 
Thus in 1928 Chnchy asked the Federal Council to join a Con- 
gress of the Religions of Humanity an invitation which the 
Council declined, presumably because of the strong suggestion 
that such an organization would call into question the finality 
of Christianity. The upshot of these problems and tendencies 
was that in 1932 the Commission on Goodwill Between Jews 
and Christians separated from the Council to lead an inde- 
pendent existence as the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. Thus the Federal Council's Commission went out of 
existence, and when the Council was reorganized in 1932 it was 
declared to be the duty of all departments to promote goodwill 
between Jews and Christians. 

Since 1932 while the Council has thus had no official group 
working on the problem, it has not hesitated to speak out clearly 
and vigorously on this issue as it has arisen both at home and 
abroad. The 1932 Social Ideals appealed "for appreciation and 
respect for human personality in every racial, national, and re- 
ligious group; for the disappearance of social prejudice and of 
economic and political disadvantage for any individual or group 
on account of race, creed or color; for equality in educational, 
social and economic opportunities; and for friendship, mutual 
goodwill and active cooperation among racial and national 
groups." 48 In 1933 the Council was prompt to record its protest 
against Nazi persecution of Jews, though during the early years 
of the Nazi regime, until its character was unmistakably clear, 
the Council was not quick to denounce, the effort apparently 
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being to understand. One of the most outspoken statements the 
Council has ever uttered was its 1936 "Message to the Churches 
on the Suppression of Freedom." Directed in the mam against 
the growing denials of freedom and resort to violence both 
abroad and in America it also pointed clearly to the link be- 
tween such trends and race prejudice. "There are even signs 
of a whispering anti-semitic agitation such as, unrestrained has 
left an indelible stain upon the German government." 44 The 
recently exposed Black Legion was pointed out as an example 
of "the extreme of cruelty and social danger to which a red- 
baiting, anti-semitic, anti-negro, anti-Catholic organization easily 
goes"; that organization's use of the term Protestant was termed 
"unjustifiable and shameful" and its religious oath "blasphe- 
mous." In 1938 when the Nazi persecution of Jews was intensi- 
fied the Executive Committee expressed its protest and sorrow, 
asking that the United States be kept open as an asylum for 
refugees. The views of outstanding Christian laymen were 
elicited by the Council and given wide publicity. A telegram 
to the Council from Herbert Hoover was quoted in newspapers 
throughout the country. A radio program dealing with the 
same subject and featuring such speakers as Alfred M. Landon, 
Harold L. Ickes, Senator William H. King, and others dealt 
with the issue of anti-semitism in both America and Germany. 
Another statement the same year emphasized "that the persecu- 
tion of those of Jewish blood is an acute problem for Christians 
as well as for Jews. . . . We plead also for a united effort on 
the part of all to combat every manifestation of anti-semitism 
in our own land. We declare anti-semitism to be a plain denial 
of the spirit of our Lord who was Himself a Hebrew according 
to the flesh and who taught us that all men are brothers. 5 '* 8 
In 1940 the Council's vigorous denunciation of the fascist, anti- 
semitic Christian Front received wide publicity and wide ac- 
claim. Similar statements on similar issues have been made at 
other times. The Council has also been instrumental in the 
raising of funds for German refugees. Its record on the race 
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issue is thus clear and decided. It has taken its stand against 
all forms of race prejudice and worked at different times along 
many different fronts for good relations not only between Jews 
and Christians but also all other racial groups in the United 
States. 

SEX AND FAMILY ETHICS 

The family being both a recognized object of religious in- 
terest as well as a knotty social problem, it has been natural for 
the Federal Council to be concerned with it. At New York in 
1905 and at Philadelphia in 1908 Bishop William C. Doane spoke 
on this subject, including in his addresses an attack upon woman 
suffrage, birth control, the greater freedom of women, re- 
marriage of divorced persons on other than strictly scriptural 
grounds, and other similar issues. Resolutions of the 1905 con- 
ference asked for a uniform divorce law, strict scriptural stand- 
ards of marriage and remarriage, and a revival of family religion. 
Many of these recommendations were embodied in a brochure 
written by Bishop Doane, entitled, "An Appeal to the Church 
of the United States in Behalf of the Family," distributed by 
the Council. The Council thus began its history with a rigidly 
conservative attitude in this field. 

The Commission on Family Life continued to function for 
several years, making an extended report to the 1916 quadrennial 
covering such topics as the history of marriage, the falling birth 
rate, the rise in divorces, the declining status of the family, 
feminist propaganda, vice, and higher education for women. 
During the war the Council's activities in this general field seem 
to have been limited to cooperation in educational campaigns to 
combat venereal disease. After the war The Church and Social 
Reconstruction emphasized "the democratic rights of women" 
including adequate protective legislation for women in industry. 
However, the report goes on to state, "While taking these posi- 
tions the church believes that homemaking and motherhood 
will always be the great profession of womankind; and to this 
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end the church should use its great influence to secure for 
women in the home, economic independence, the control of her 
own person, and a professional standing in her work equal to 
that of men in any service which they render." 46 

Following this, for a period of several years no mention of 
activity on the problem of sex and family ethics appears in the 
Federal Council record. However in 1926 the Executive Com- 
mittee formed a National Committee on Marriage and the 
Home. The first Secretary was the Reverend Russell J. Clmchy. 
Churches of the United States and Canada submitted data on 
their marriage regulations and customs, and a study was made 
of denominational pronouncements. Study and conference led 
in 1929 to the issuance of Ideals of Love and Marriage. 

This statement is declared to be the first of a series dealing 
with different aspects of the problem of marriage and an ex- 
pression of principles to guide future studies in the field. The 
ideas stated are characterized by breadth of outlook together 
with sincere conviction as to the principles on which Christian 
marriage is based. It is clearly recognized that the family is 
conditioned by environment. Monogamous marriage is affirmed 
as the essence of the Christian ideal, and companionate marriage 
is condemned. Practical suggestions on such matters as finances 
of newly wed couples are made. The minister's role as a coun- 
selor is pointed out. Caution is urged in the remarriage of 
divorced persons, though no general rule is laid down. "Marry- 
ing parsons" and stunt marriages are condemned. 

During this same year the Executive Committee passed a reso- 
lution calling for revision of so-called "obscenity" laws govern- 
ing circulation through the mails of allegedly pornographic 
literature. It is pointed out that at present no distinction is made 
between obscenity and information regarding birth control; con- 
cluding, "We regard it as false and misleading to treat the 
question of birth control as though it were in itself obscene." 47 
Since the churches are undoubtedly divided on this issue it is 
urged that "the subject receive careful and constructive study." 
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A second statement was issued in 1931 on the "Moral Aspects 
of Birth Control." This document was not passed officially by 
the Council, but simply released for purposes of discussion and 
education by the Committee on Marriage and Home. The 
religious aspects of sex and family life are stated. The report 
then proceeds to the problem of birth control. Such problems 
as heredity, the health of prospective mothers, economic con- 
siderations, as well as the broader social problems, such as over- 
population, are clearly set forth. From this a majority of the 
committee concluded that "the careful and restrained use of 
contraceptives by married people is valid and moral"; 4S though 
a word of warning is added about their misuse. However a 
minority of the committee held to abstinence as the only moral 
method of birth control. The statement awoke a storm of com- 
ment. It was a contributing factor in the withdrawal of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church from the Council. Roman Cath- 
olic groups bitterly denounced it. Despite the furore, it may 
be termed a helpful part of an educational process. 

A third statement issued in March, 1932, concerned "The 
Intermarriage of Members of Different Christian Communions." 
In 1933 the Committee published a statement entitled "Safe- 
guarding Marriages" addressed particularly to ministers. This 
statement was expanded to a pamphlet and widely circulated 
in 1935. It pointed to the necessity of educational preparation in 
home, school, and church; to the desirability of pre-mantal in- 
terviews between the pastor and couples to be married; and to 
later pastoral services which might be performed by pastor or 
church. Commercialized marriages were condemned. 

The 1932 Social Ideals contained a section on "Marriage and 
Home" which called for a "full emancipation of women from 
legal, social, political, and economic disabilities." 49 It is stated, 
"the Christian ideal of love and marriage is based upon the 
love of one man for one woman and of one woman for the one 
man, and it is incompatible with the subordination of either." 
Scientific study of sex problems is commended, though the 
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danger of discarding the traditional just because it is traditional 
is warned against It is pointed out that the church has an 
opportunity to afford its young people wholesome recreation 
and social expression which helps in problems of adjustment. 
As to termination of marriage, "any concept of marriage which 
from the first contemplates divorce is incompatible with the 
Christian ideal and the clearest lessons of human experience." 
But divorce is held to be preferable to "enforced continuance of 
a relation which has no true basis in mutual respect and affec- 
tion," 60 but the social effects of divorce are not to be overlooked. 
As to birth control the Council disagreed and compromised by 
simply stating, "the whole subject of spacing children and limita- 
tion of size of families should be re-examined from the point 
of view of morality and hygiene with due regard to the best 
means of maintaining desirable standards of living and fully dis- 
charging the fundamental obligations of parents to each other 
and to their children." 51 In 1934 the Executive Committee 
noted and recorded the fact that several Protestant denomina- 
tions had given guarded approval to birth control. This issue 
continues to be one of the hottest and most controversial the 
Council has dealt with. 

In 1934 a pamphlet suggesting a broad program of education 
in Christian family life through the churches was issued under 
the title, "Building the Christian Family: A Program for the 
Churches." Also a new bibliography was published that year 
under joint imprint of the International Council of Religious 
Education and the Federal Council of the Churches of Chnst 
in America. In 1940 the pamphlet, Ideals of Love and Mar- 
riage, was rewritten under the title of A Christian View of 
Marriage. This was published under joint imprint of the Fed- 
eral Council and the National Council of Church Women. The 
same year a pamphlet entitled, "Religion and the Home," by 
George A. Buttrick, was put out by the Council. Also in 1940 
as an expression of the growing cooperation of the International 
Council of Religious Education and the National Council of 
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Church Women a pamphlet entitled, "Christian Family Life 
Education," for field executives and "Home and Church Work 
Together" for pastors and religious educators were issued under 
joint imprint of the three interdenominational bodies mentioned 
above. At the beginning of 1941 the new classified and an- 
notated bibliography, "Family Life, Parenthood and Young 
People's Relationships: A Selected Book List/' was put out also 
under joint imprint of the above organizations. 

Through its secretary and other members the Committee on 
Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council has cooperated 
not only with denominational offices of education in family life 
but also with those secular organizations which represent the 
movement for education in homemaking in the country at large. 

In 1932 Dr. Leland Foster Wood was secured from Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School as Secretary of the Committee on 
Marriage and the Home. He has traveled widely, lecturing at 
schools, colleges and seminaries, as well as churches, organizing 
and addressing young peoples' conferences on problems of sex, 
marriage and related subjects. His writings have included 
numerous pamphlets designed to meet the needs of particular 
groups and situations as well as the following books: Growing 
Together in the Family, 1935; Foundations of Happiness in 
Marriage, 1934; Beatitudes for the Family, 1935; Matyng a 
Home: A Study of Youth, Courtship and Marriage, 1938; 
Harmony in Marriage, 1939. The Federal Council's work on 
the subject of sex and family ethics may be said to show a grow- 
ing liberalism and intelligence in applying the basic ideals of 
Christianity to the problems confronting it. 

TEMPERANCE AND PROHIBITION 

The liquor problem is an example of a social problem equally 
acceptable to both liberals and conservatives in the Council. 
Having a long tradition of ecclesiastical interest behind it, it is 
acceptable to conservatives. Having in it issues of human wel- 
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fare and humamtarianism it has been acceptable to many liberals. 
Ecclesiastical ethics and social reform here seem to be one. Thus 
the Federal Council has accepted the liquor problem as a part 
of its program from 1905 onward. The letter missive inviting 
the denominations to send delegates to the 1905 Conference in 
New York spoke of the saloon, with immigration, labor, peace, 
as one of the social problems on which the churches should act 
together. One of the resolutions passed asked strict enforcement 
of laws relating to liquor "in the interest of the family as well 
as of the general social order and individual welfare." Also, 
stringent regulation was asked on behalf of the "aboriginal 
wards of our nation," and also on behalf of "undeveloped and 
susceptible races of other lands" with whom our country has 
commercial relations. Again in 1908 at Philadelphia the dele- 
gates listened to an address on temperance by the Reverend 
Luther Wilson. Total abstinence was recommended as a prin- 
ciple of personal morality, to be taught by such methods as 
pledges, "gospel temperance meetings," and so forth. The liquor 
traffic is condemned as a "parasite on the body of trade," and 
state prohibition laws are commended, but all that is asked of 
the federal government is the abolition of the beer canteen of 
the army and no action which might nullify state or local laws. 
Again at the Federal Council meeting of 1912 Dr. Rufus Miller 
spoke on "The Advance in Temperance" in a most hopeful vein, 
showing the progress registered both in legislative action and 
education. However there is no trace of a suggestion for national 
prohibition. Rather again, all that is asked of Congress is to 
refrain from any action that will nullify state or local option in 
the matter. Indeed, it is guardedly, defensively stated that while 
the church ought not to interfere in matters of the state it does 
have the right to educate its own people and that its temperance 
work is of this latter sort. 

It was in 1913 after years of experimenting with prohibitory 
measures on a local scale that the Anti-Saloon League gathered 
all its forces for an assault upon the national Congress for a 
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prohibition amendment to the Constitution. In the same year 
the Temperance Commission of the Federal Council was formed 
for the expressed purpose of coordinating and stimulating de- 
nominational efforts in this cause. Among the members of the 
Commission were many people active in other temperance or- 
ganizations, among them Daniel A. Poling, Joshua Levering, 
Rufus Miller, and Luther Wilson. A resolution was passed 
approving the movement for a constitutional amendment. 

The 1916 quadrennial meeting of the Council reiterated the 
demand for total abstinence as a personal stand, pointed out the 
church's duty as a teacher of morals m this problem, traced the 
history of the temperance movement, analyzed the present liquor 
traffic and concluded by stating that "the people of the United 
States should be given the opportunity to pass upon the ques- 
tion of national prohibition in accordance with the methods 
provided in the Federal Constitution." M 

The Council was soon in the thick of the fight for prohibition. 
An eleven-point program of advertising, speaking, pamphleteer- 
ing took the campaign to workingmen, to colleges and universi- 
ties, to society matrons and after America's entrance into the 
war to the soldiers in camp and in the trenches. Among the 
publications was The Water Lily, addressed to youthful readers. 
The Washington Conference of the Federal Council in 1917 
brought the matter of prohibition as a war measure to the 
attention of the nation, and the "Strengthen America Cam- 
paign" served to keep it there. The latter was a nation-wide 
advertising campaign under the skillful direction of Dr. Charles 
Stelzle, pressing the claims of prohibition as a war measure. 
Numerous resolutions by church bodies gave strength to the 
claim. Also, a special temperance committee sought by illus- 
trated lectures, by pamphlets, and by such high powered speakers 
as Daniel A. Poling, Charles Stelzle and J. Frank Hawly to 
protect and fortify the men of the army and navy from the 
evils of drink. During the four years between 1916 and 1920 
the Temperance Commission spent more than $150,000. 
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But once the Eighteenth Amendment was secured and the 
white heat of wartime idealism cooled into normalcy, interest 
in prohibition subsided considerably. After 1920 the Commis- 
sion appears to have had no budget and no paid staff. It was 
maintained largely through the interest of Mr. Carl A. Millikan. 
However the Federal Council stayed squarely behind the prohi- 
bition amendment; and when in 1922 the "wets" declared their 
purpose of securing modification the Federal Council issued the 
following rejoinder: 

"The public announcement of the forces opposed to prohibition is 
a direct challenge to the churches and the friends of orderly govern- 
ment. They demand the repeal of the national prohibition act and 
the restoration of the manufacture and sale of beer and wine, in the 
face of the fact that both are intoxicating and therefore cannot be 
legalized without first changing the constitution. . . . The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America therefore appeals to all 
Christian people to exert every influence to secure the impartial en- 
forcement of all laws. Since the foes of prohibition are now united 
to defeat the Constitution it is high time for the Christian forces of 
our country also to unite and to be as consistent at the ballot box in 
their support of the Constitution as its enemies are in attempting its 
nullification." 5S 

The year 1925 brought two events of importance for prohibi- 
tion. The first was the publication of the Research Depart- 
ment's widely read and hotly controverted report on "The Prohi- 
bition Situation." Released to the press, it raised a furore of 
praise and condemnation. Actually the report itself was a sober 
and reasoned attempt to inject a factual view into a situation 
where men's emotions were reaching the boiling point. The 
facts of prohibition's origin were stated, social data as to the 
increase or decrease of drinking, the relation of drinking to 
crime, dependancy and drug addiction, drinking among the 
young, and so forth were carefully stated. An attempt was 
made to survey impartially the enforcement efforts, as well as 
to measure by questionnaire representative samplings of public 
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opinion. The conclusion drawn from this data emphasized the 
necessity for an immediate and wide scale resumption of edu- 
cational work by schools, colleges and churches work which 
was in large measure abandoned when the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was passed. The report concluded hopefully: 

"A new opportunity is at hand. The crisis that has developed in 
the enforcement of prohibition calls for a frank facing of facts and 
a new assumption of responsibility. The federal government has 
announced a right-about-face on enforcement policy. That is the 
government's task. It is not its task to change the minds of people. 
Religion and education must do that. Nothing but energetic and 
sustained educational effort can atone for the past negligence." M 

That so moderate a statement of what has since proved to be 
the truth of a tangled situation provoked such a response shows 
how aroused were men's emotions. 

Also in 1925 as the prohibition forces began to show weak- 
ness and dependence on purely political pressure without edu- 
cation, came an unaccepted suggestion that the Federal Council 
take over and coordinate the direction of the prohibition forces. 
Taking an editorial in the Independent as his cue, Macfarland 
moved with Charles Stelzle to draw up what they termed a 
campaign of "education and persuasion." The matter was 
brought before the Executive Committee, December, 1925. Dr. 
Macfarland attributes the Council's unwillingness to take any 
action to the dominance of Anti-Saloon League officials, attend- 
ing the meeting in their capacity as denominational officials; and 
adds wistfully, "I believe that the policy proposed by Dr. Stelzle 
and myself might have saved prohibition." 55 

The effect of this action was to take from the Federal Council 
what little interest remained in the temperance movement. The 
Temperance Commission ceased to function. The only work 
along these lines was that of other commissions, such as the 
Christian Education Commission which reported in 1928 con- 
tinued work for temperance education. During the years when 
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the attack on prohibition became stronger, and when finally 
it disappeared from the scenes no mention of it was made by 
the Federal Council. The Anti-Saloon League had charge. It 
was against the Federal Council's policy to enter the arena 
of political action. 

In 1932 in the Revised Social Ideals, number thirteen is "Pro- 
tection of the individual and society from the social, economic, 
and moral waste of any traffic in intoxicants and habit forming 
drugs." 86 No other mention is made of the subject in this 
document. However on December 18, 1933, the Executive Coun- 
cil warned, "Unless effective measures are soon taken, liquor 
will come back like a flood, supported by a publicity the power 
of which was not known a generation ago." " A year later this 
warning was reiterated with the added declaration that "liquor 
has already come back like a flood," that the country was living 
in a "fool's paradise," adding defiantly, "The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches has in no manner 
changed its attitude of being unalterably opposed to the liquor 
traffic and heartily associates itself with the recent actions of 
the constituent denominations which in their national assemblies 
and conventions have reaffirmed their uncompromising con- 
demnation of the reestablished liquor traffic. We are committed 
to the objective of the ultimate extinction of the liquor traffic." M 
Also at the 1934 meeting was a report made at the request of 
the Executive Committee by the Department of Social Service. 
An attempt to reorient the churches to the new situation created 
by repeal, it is a sane and moderate statement. Reviewing the 
forces now aligned on the side of the temperance movement it 
speaks of the variety of declarations by the churches varying 
from the demand for prohibition's return to declaration that no 
coercion of any kind is justifiable. The educational possibilities 
are emphasized as the church's function. "Virtually all present 
thinking on the subject focuses primary attention upon moral 
education and summons the church to a new approach and fresh 
seriousness in its teaching function, exercised first within it- 
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self." 59 The dangers of pressure groups (presumably such as 
prohibition lobbies) to democracy are pointed out, as is the im- 
possibility of securing higher moral standards by legislative 
action. Scientific knowledge, moreover, is not as unequivocal 
in its testimony about the effects of liquor as prohibitionists liked 
to suppose. Social welfare experts are not concerned so much 
with drink as with the deeper social motives that drive men 
to drink. Better understanding must be established between 
temperance forces and education. However, open dissatisfaction 
is expressed at repeal. Thus it is concluded, "The attempt to 
line up the church as a unit behind national prohibition or be- 
hind prohibition as the sole policy of dealing with liquor in 
smaller communities is apparently one which cannot now com- 
mand assent. The alternative appears to be the attempt to unite 
both prohibitionists and other friends of temperance in securing 
the maximum practical realization of the common objectives 
through policies which may vary from community to community 
and which frankly involve experiment to see what actual re- 
sults occur." 60 Since 1934 ^ e Council has repeatedly condemned 
the increase in drinking, and has on occasion sought to initiate 
programs of temperance education. To date none of these 
efforts have seemed to strike very deep roots. 

MOTION PICTURES 

Campaigns for motion pictures acceptable to the morality of 
church members have from time to time occupied the attention 
of the Council. As early as 1922 the Social Service Commission 
published a pamphlet entitled "The Motion Picture Problem" 
in which such issues as the influence over children, sex and 
crime in movies, as well as the nature of social or governmental 
control of the movies were stated. From that time the Council 
seems not to have concerned itself with the movies until about 
1930 when the nature of films made the problem acute. The 
Executive Committee then assigned the job of relating the 
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Federal Council to the movies to the General Secretary, for a 
two years "study of the problem to learn how to judge pictures 
and to discover the right program." 61 An effort was to be 
made to coordinate the efforts of the denominations and submit 
a joint program. 

In 1931 considerable discussion was aroused by the Research 
Department's report on "The Public Relations of the Motion 
Picture Industry." The study had been undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Executive Committee m 1929, the reason assigned 
being the lack of confidence of religious groups in the movies 
and increasing criticism in the religious press. The report is 
largely devoted to a factual survey of the problem under ex- 
amination. The complex organizational structure of the industry 
and its productive and distributive processes are described, but 
major attention is given to the industry's relation to the public, 
chiefly through the Hays Office. Such problems as censorship, 
publicity, self-regulation of industry, government regulation, and 
the like, are discussed and conclusions are drawn. The pros and 
cons of block booking are analyzed, and it is stated that this 
method of distribution "puts the exhibitor of exceptional taste 
and conscientiousness at a great disadvantage." 62 But "the plain 
fact is that within the industry complaints by exhibitors against 
the block booking system on moral grounds are not numerous." 
The dissatisfaction of religious groups is noted. Why is there 
not better cooperation between the motion picture industry and 
religious groups' 3 the Report asks. One reason is the lack of 
confidence of religious groups in the aims of the Hays Office. 
Especially, payment of honoraria to representatives of religious 
groups is scored. "The payment of an honorarium to an ad- 
ministrative official of a religious organization by a trade asso- 
ciation at a time when policies are being formulated in which 
that association has an obvious interest invites a damaging in- 
terpretation when the facts are disclosed." 03 The widespread 
opinion that "the motion picture industry should be regulated in 
the public interest" is noted, but the ethical superiority of self- 
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regulation is suggested by the Report. Finally church organiza- 
tions are urged to make their criticism more than negative: 
"The motion pictures cannot be made good by the use of 
scissors." w To that end study of this Report was urged. Follow- 
ing the Report, the desire for a motion picture review service 
under Federal Council sponsorship was widely expressed, but 
went unrealized for lack of funds. 

In 1933 a conference was held representing in addition to the 
Federal Council many denominational boards of social service, 
religious education, and allied groups. It urged study of the 
motion picture problem by local groups, the organization of a 
photoplay review service, and of a service to provide churches 
with suitable religious movies. While critical, the report of this 
conference urges a constructive attitude toward the motion pic- 
tures. Its possibilities of education and culture are boundless; 
and it is said to be "the peoples' theatre." 6B How, the report 
asks, can freedom be related to the necessity for control in respect 
to this problem? 

In 1934 the Federal Council was drawn into the campaign 
for better motion pictures, originally set in motion by the Legion 
of Decency. An Executive Committee resolution scored the 
attitude of motion picture producers. "The Federal Council 
of Churches can see as yet little evidence of intention by the 
producers of motion pictures to improve the moral quality of 
films. While there has been advance in other respects, the in- 
decencies, false ideals of life, incitement to drinking, gambling 
and sensuality, and the cynical attitude toward the sanctities of 
life remain unchanged." 8e The oft repeated rejoinder that such 
movies are simply a response to demand is held to be a slander 
to the public mind. The "aggressive" position of both Roman 
Catholic and Jewish organizations is acclaimed; and Protestants 
are urged to cooperate with the objectives of the Legion of De- 
cency and to boycott objectionable theatres. Churches are urged 
to continue and increase pressure on the industry and on the 
federal government to secure the abolition of block booking. 
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Organization of Better Film Councils in local communities is 
urged. The third Sunday of October was designated as a special 
day on which ministers were asked to discuss the problem. Lit- 
erature was widely distributed and pledges were taken to abstain 
from objectionable movies. Accompanying this effort Dr. Tippy 
wrote a pamphlet entitled, "How to Select and Judge Motion 
Pictures," suggesting criteria for judging movies, pointing to 
educational possibilities as well as to "disgusting" possibilities for 
propaganda. In addition to a boycott of improper movies, sup- 
port of good ones is urged. 

In 1935 the Report of the Department of Social Service stated 
that the pledge campaign and other similar measures, having 
accomplished their purpose had been discontinued. The follow- 
ing year the Council's Motion Picture Committee stated its opin- 
ion that the clean-up of films had done a "sincere job" and that 
the resulting films had been "not only clean relative to previous 
production but on the whole more significant." e7 However the 
Committee found that there was still room for great improve- 
ment. "Much of the output of the studios is, however, still dis- 
tinctly low grade. Drinking scenes are so overdone as to be in 
effect an education of youth to drinking. The ideals of life in 
most pictures lack depth, integrity, and sincerity and are de- 
structive in their effect upon American ideals. A false picturing 
is given of the love and ethics of true marriage. There is a 
subtle and often open ballyhoo for racetrack and other forms of 
gambling which is supporting in fact when not in purpose the 
present high-powered commercial promotion of gambling and 
lotteries." 88 In this connection "bank nights" to stimulate at- 
tendance at theatres are condemned. Propaganda for war is seen 
in many films; while many features are alleged to be anti-labor. 
Thus Protestants are urged to continue pressure for abolition of 
block booking, to support better films and boycott others, to 
organize local groups for independent study and action. News- 
papers and magazines are urged to carry more critical reviews of 
films, giving attention to social and moral aspects. 
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Since this Report, while the Council has on various occasions 
alluded to the problem of motion pictures, there has been no 
concerted effort or campaign for reform. This may be due in 
part to the preoccupation of the Council and its staff with other 
more pressing matters, but it is undoubtedly due in very large 
measure to the improvement of the movies. The clamor in Prot- 
estant circles for reform has thus, for the time being, at least, 
subsided, and there is consequently no call upon the Council as 
the representative of Protestantism to take any action. 

SOCIAL WORK 

From the days of the Open Church League, social work has 
been widely recognized as a part of the church's program. We 
have already had occasion to notice the spirit of social service 
that pervaded the emerging Social Gospel movement. Ai the 
Federal Council's founding conferences, in addition to the social 
welfare problems already mentioned, such issues as crime, pov- 
erty, slums, health, and the like, were freely discussed. The co- 
operation of the churches with social welfare agencies was soon 
stressed as an objective of church work. Dr. Macfarland early 
began the practice of attending the meetings of such groups as 
the Southern Sociological Congress. In the years leading up to 
the First World War Stelzle's Conservation of Human Life 
Movement contained, in addition to many political issues, a great 
many issues and objectives of humanitarian welfare, ranging 
from birth rate to death rate. The wide variety of social welfare 
work done during the World War has already been observed, 
ranging from organization and sponsorship of Liberty churches 
in war-industrial communities to the moral welfare of soldiers 
and sailors. 

Following the war social welfare work was resumed on num- 
erous fronts. In 1922 a Committee on Child Welfare was insti- 
tuted with Mr. H. W. Thurston of the New York School of 
Social Work as Chairman. In 1924 Mr. H. W. Hopkirk was 
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secured through the cooperation of the Commonwealth Fund 
for research and surveys in this field, particularly in relation to 
church-sponsored institutions such as orphan asylums, homes 
and the like. An effort was made to develop higher standards 
of social work in such institutions. Since 1929 this work has 
been continued by the Child Welfare League. In 1934, how- 
ever, the Executive Committee passed a notable resolution on 
Juvenile Courts in their relation to child welfare, asking for 
the establishment and maintenance of such courts in all com- 
munities. 

Also in 1922 a Committee on Delinquents was begun with the 
Reverend Charles N. Lathrop as Chairman. Visits were made 
to numerous penal institutions to ascertain conditions, especially 
in religious work; but the attempt to do effective work in this 
field was thwarted for many years by lack of a budget. The 
Research Department cooperated by writing a discussion course 
designed to educate church people in the need and necessity for 
this type of work. However in 1935 a Committee was organized 
to nominate and supervise chaplains for federal penitentiaries. 
The first appointment was made in 1936 and since that time 
several others have followed, the effort being made to get men 
who combine theological with psychological and sociological 
training. Cooperation of the Council for Clinical Training of 
Theological Students has been secured. Dr. Seward Hiltner be- 
came secretary of this Committee in 1937. He has made periodic 
visits at all institutions under supervision. Annual meetings of 
the chaplains have been held. Efforts have been made to raise 
the standards of religious work in penal institutions by a wide 
variety of methods. Numerous magazine articles and printed 
statements have publicized the work. The Committee while its 
official responsibilities to date extend only to federal institutions 
with full-time chaplaincies, has given informal help and sug- 
gestions to other institutions under state and local jurisdiction, 
having in many cases only part-time chaplaincies. 

Related to this work has been the interest of the Federal 
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Council in the connection of religion and medicine. A joint 
committee of Federal Council and New York Academy of 
Medicine worked for a time in this field; and in 1937 the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Health was organized. The Commit- 
tee's attitude and interests were set forth in its first report. "The 
interests of the Committee are concerned with the influence 
both of health upon religion and of religion upon health. 
Modern mental hygiene and personality study have cast a flood 
o light upon problems which have long puzzled religious work- 
ers who will be encouraged to become familiar with the sound 
knowledge in this field and to beware of that which is unsound. 
On the other side it is the conviction of the Committee that 
prayer, worship, and the distinctive resources of religion have 
marked influence upon physical, mental, and spiritual health." 69 
In 1940 these aims were further clarified as follows: 

"To show that health of body, mind and spirit is an essential con- 
cern of religion in the maintenance, restoration and improvement of 
health and emotional balance. To aid in revitalizing the pastor's 
ministry to individuals in special need and difficulty. To promote 
practical cooperation between physicians and clergymen and between 
other leaders of religious and health work. To improve the ministry 
of the churches to those in hospitals and other institutions and to 
those suffering from chronic illness." 70 

To carry this program into operation the Committee has held 
numerous conferences for clergymen, theological students and 
laymen. Seminars on religion and health, have been held in 
many cities in connection with the National Christian Mission. 
The Secretary, Dr. Hiltner, and members of the Committee 
have lectured widely on the subject. Numerous pamphlets, 
books and other literature have been circulated. The Commit- 
tee has also taken on the function of a clearing house of in- 
formation on subjects relating to religion and health. Files have 
been developed, and an increasing volume of questions are 
answered. 
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In addition to the gathering and dissemination of informa- 
tion the Committee has concerned itself with expansion and 
improvement of religious work in hospitals and other such in- 
stitutions. A statement on standards of religious work in hos- 
pitals was presented in 1940 to the American Protestant Hospital 
Association. In the same year an intensive study was made of 
the Protestant chaplaincy in the municipal hospitals and cor- 
rectional institutions of New York City. 

In addition to these specific ventures into various types of 
social and personal welfare work, the Federal Council has sought 
to stimulate, clarify, and consolidate social work of the de- 
nominations and to define the nature of the church's concern 
for social work. This has been done through a variety of 
methods, but since 1930, chiefly through the Church Conference 
of Social Work, which was organized for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the social welfare work of Protestant churches. Its 
aims have been declared to be "to contribute to the develop- 
ment of scientific methods in the social work of the Protestant 
churches and Councils of Churches in the United States," and 
"to make religion a greater redemptive force in all social work." 
A survey in 1935 of Protestant social work in New York City 
showed a greater volume than Catholic and Jewish work com- 
bined but a distinct lack of unity and coordination. Other re- 
search of this kind has been done on various occasions. Annual 
meetings of the Conference have been held, sometimes in con- 
nection with the meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work. Other meetings have been called from time to time for 
discussion of particular problems. In January, 1940, a two-day 
conference was held in New York, the findings of which were 
published under the tide, Problems of Church Social Wor^ 
Today. Thus the social welfare work of the Protestant churches 
is being given increasingly careful scrutiny by means of the 
conference's discussion and study. 

In this connection it is interesting to note Dr. F. Ernest John- 
son's suggestion in Church and Society that social welfare work, 
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having originated in the church, has now established itself as a 
recognized and independent profession and that consequently 
the church's work in the future would be not so much actual 
participation in the work as stimulation and guidance by means 
of religious ideals. 

RURAL PROBLEM 

On many occasions and in many ways the Federal Council 
has manifested its interest in the problems of farmers. The 
Commission on Country Life was organized in 1913 under the 
chairmanship of Gifford Pinchot. Among the projects in which 
it interested itself was a statistical study of the decline in influ- 
ence of the rural church, based on facts gathered from counties 
in Vermont, New York, and Ohio. The Commission also held 
a convention December 8-10, 1916, at Columbus, Ohio, on the 
problems of the rural church at which a program was adopted 
in an effort to regain the lost ground. During the war this 
organization was used to spread rural interest and enthusiasm 
for the war. Work on surveys of rural fields was done after the 
war in cooperation with Interchurch World Movement. In 1922 
the Commission on Country Life was merged with The Social 
Service Commission. 

However, since that time the Federal Council has manifested 
a lively interest in rural problems. One of the most striking 
changes of the 1932 revised Social Ideals was the inclusion of a 
section on rural problems. It points to such economic facts as 
the end of the frontier, the increasing mechanization of agricul- 
ture, farm debts, the price spread between farmer and consumer; 
as well as the vicious circle of farmers desperate with poverty 
due to bad prices, and industrial workers too poor to buy what 
farmers produce, and concludes: "The social direction of agri- 
cultural, mineral and industrial production either by the govern- 
ment or by some other form of social organization in which 
private individual profit is subordinated to the common good is 
clearly indicated by the plight to which agriculture has been 
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reduced." 71 The "unique values" of rural life are pointed out; 
and the opportunity of the rural church is indicated. Among 
the ideals to which the churches are asked to assent are "a living 
wage as a minimum and above this a just share for the worker 
in the product of industry and agriculture," "economic justice 
for the farmer in legislation, financing, transportation and the 
price of farm products as compared with the cost of machinery 
and other commodities which he must buy," and in extension of 
"the primary cultural opportunities and social services now en- 
joyed by urban populations to the farm family." 72 

Among the personnel of the Council Mr. Landis particularly 
has been interested in the problems of agriculture, being sole or 
part author of several reports for the Research Department, in- 
cluding in 1927, "Social Aspects of Agricultural Credit," in 1925 
"Social Aspects of Farmers' Cooperative Marketing," "Cotton 
Growing Communities of Alabama," and others. More recently 
the Race Relations Department has concerned itself with the ag- 
ricultural problems of Negroes and particularly with the devel- 
opment of Negro cooperatives. The Social Service Department 
has manifested a growing interest in the lot of the sharecroppers 
of the cotton belt. In 1935 the Executive Committee asked the 
concern of the churches m the plight of the sharecropper, point- 
ing to their desperate poverty and to possible solutions. "A large 
proportion of them have been cast entirely adrift without access 
to any land and without any means of support. The situation 
urgently calls for measures which will make it possible for ten- 
ant-farmers to have farm homes on land of their own and the 
Executive Committee . . . recognizes with satisfaction that the 
problem is now under consideration in Congress and urges that 
effective legislation to this end be enacted." 7S Other similar res- 
olutions on the problems of farmers have been passed. 

In recent years a joint Committee on Town and Country of 
the Home Missions Council and Federal Council has sought to 
do work in this field. Mr. Landis is Secretary and the work is 
largely educational and promotional, holding ministers' confer- 
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ences on the subject of rural problems, celebrating an Annual 
Rural Life Sunday on the fifth Sunday after Easter, organizing 
annual conferences on the rural church and the like. The Com- 
mittee has sought to formulate a national program of cooperative 
work for the rural church, including problems ranging from 
finance to church interests in the dust bowl The Committee 
seeks to work as a clearing house of information for rural 
churches and has on various occasions worked m close coopera- 
tion with the Federal Department of Agriculture. 



Chapter VI 
IN SEARCH OF PEACE 

PRE-WAR PEACE MOVEMENT 1905-1917 

AC THE Interchurch Conference on Federation in 1905 the 
themes of peace, arbitration and international friendship 
were on the tongues of many speakers. Justice D. J. Brewer of 
the Supreme Court apostrophized: "Let us catch the sweet 
echoes of Bethlehem's song. ... As against the war spirit I in- 
voke the spirit of the Master. As against the call for battleships 
I invoke the action of a united church, and I am sure that a 
federation of all the churches will soon make it plain that as for 
this nation there must be no longer war nor a getting ready for 
war." * Henry Van Dyke included peace prominently in his list 
of the traits of an ideal society. In the same spirit at Philadelphia 
in 1908, Dean H. W. Rogers outlined in glowing terms the prog- 
ress of international law, of arbitration, and armament limitation, 
relating each of these themes to the Christian gospel. "The high 
moral standard, the justice and the humanity which underlie 
international law had their source in the religion of Jesus 
Christ." 2 The church might, he thought, play an increasing 
part in peace education. More radically, Charles Stelzle called for 
a peace strike of the workers. The resolution on peace adopted 
in 1908 declared, ". . . war is an evil and Christian nations should 
determine by obligatory arbitration the international differences 
which cannot be settled by diplomacy." s To do otherwise in the 
twentieth century "will bring reproach on the Christian name," 
The resolution approved the creation of an International Court, 
opposed increase of arms, deplored the failure of the Hague 
conferences to reach agreement on this latter point. It enthusiasti- 
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caily approved the United States Government's action in seek- 
ing arbitration treaties. The churches were asked to celebrate 
the Sunday before Christmas as Peace Sunday. The Federal 
Council was thus launched with a definite and active interest in 
world peace. 

The organization thus founded was quick to develop and ex- 
pand this initial interest. In 1910 it cooperated with the English 
Free Church Council in arranging meetings to support pending 
arbitration treaties, and arranged for Dr. F. B. Meyer, Secretary 
of the English Council to present to President Taft a scroll 
expressing appreciation for his work for arbitration. The same 
year Dr. North and Dr. Sanford expounded the 1908 Federal 
Council stand on peace to the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration. 

In October, 1911, the crusade for peace swung into high gear 
with the organization of the Commission on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion; the forming of this commission being second only to the 
Commission on Social Service. Reverend J. B. Remensnyder of 
St. James Lutheran Church, New York, was the first chairman, 
and Reverend Frederick Lynch was the first secretary. At the 
1912 quadrennial, Lynch spoke on "The Church and the New 
Internationalism," stating that "the church must speak out and 
organize for arbitration against war." 4 The time has come to 
choose between the "old way of militarism" and the "new way 
of arbitration and reason." "The Federal Council," he declared, 
"calls upon Christian men and women to unite in a demand that 
the teaching and spirit of Jesus be applied in international rela- 
tions by our National Congress and Department of State." The 
same meeting issued the declaration, "We call upon Christian 
men and women of the nation to rise at this time and demand 
that all nations learn again the first principles of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, that membership in His Kingdom should bind 
them together in mutual love . . . that the thought of engaging 
each other in deadly combat shall become abhorrent and impos- 
sible forever." 5 
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The work of the Commission was greatly enlarged in 1914 
by the endowment of the Church Peace Union by Andrew Car- 
negie. Carnegie's agnosticism is well known, but he seems also 
to have entertained high hopes of human progress through the 
churches. "It is too bad," he is reported to have said, "that the 
churches cannot have some funds for peace work. They could 
really do more than any other institution in existence." In 
February, 1914, he implemented this suggestion by a gift of two 
million dollars to be administered by a board of twenty-nine trus- 
tees representing clergy and laity of Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths. To what extent this benefaction was induced by 
the fact that Mrs. Carnegie's pastor, the Reverend William P. 
Merrill, was an enthusiastic supporter of the peace movement is 
a matter of speculation. So great was Mr. Carnegie's confidence 
that universal peace was immediately at hand that he had written 
into the deed of gift this proviso: "... if in the judgment of the 
trustees the time shall come when peace is fully established and 
no more need be done in that cause, the income of the grant may 
be spent for the alleviation of poverty or other good causes." 7 

For several years there was an intimate connection between 
the Church Peace Union and the Commission on Peace and 
Arbitration, Lynch being secretary of both organizations. To 
their combined efforts may be credited the increase of interest 
in peace on the part of American Protestant churches during 
this period. According to one investigator, Ray Abrams, that 
interest was lukewarm before 1911, but underwent a noticeable 
increase from that year onward. At the Lake Mohonk Peace 
Conference in 1912 Lynch was able to say, "Last year nearly 
every Protestant church in the United States had something to 
say in favor of arbitration treaties. The Federal Council created 
a Commission on Peace and Arbitration and connected with all 
its thousands of churches had literally thousands of sermons 
preached and resolutions passed. The Protestant churches of this 
nation have put themselves on record as favoring the unlimited 
arbitration of international disputes." 8 
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In addition to activities in America, the Federal Council and 
the Church Peace Union undertook, almost at once, a world 
peace conference. It was planned to meet at Constance, Switzer- 
land, beginning August i, 1914. The American delegates were 
named or approved by the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council However, these high hopes and ambitious 
plans for peace and brotherhood were dynamited with an un- 
expectedness and force that left the delegates dazed. On August 
i the World War began. Train service was disrupted, and of 
the expected one hundred and fifty-three delegates only eighty- 
five reached Constance. Lynch in Through Europe on the Eve 
of War described how the delegates made their way back to 
London where a "rump" meeting set up plans for the "World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches," 
the organization through which the Carnegie Fund has con- 
tinued to be administered, and which, as we shall see, exerted a 
wide influence on world Christianity in the years after the First 
World War. 

Let us pause in this narrative to look briefly at the ideas which 
inspired this remarkable outburst of peace activity in the churches 
in the pre-war period. In the ocean of literature the movement 
produced, two books especially suggest its temper and attitude; 
Fred Lynch's The Peace Problem, published in 1911, and Sidney 
Gulick's The Fight for Peace, published in 1915. Lynch*s book 
begins by an enthusiastic introduction written in simplified 
spelling by Andrew Carnegie: 

"I hav red this book from beginning to end with interest and 
profit. The record is truthfully told and we see beyond all question 
that the path of man is ever upward and onward, so that just as he 
has abolisht cannibalism and no longer eats his fellow or tortures, 
burns, or slays his prisoners and he has abolisht private war (duel- 
ling) in English speaking lands, so the killing of man by man in 
international war is as certain to follow as the sun is to shine, and 
nations like individuals are to settle their disputes in courts of justice, 
neither man nor nations sitting as judge in their own cause." 9 
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In keeping with the introduction, the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the book are its emphasis on progress and its boundless 
optimism. While the task of the nineteenth century in this evo- 
lutionary progressive scheme has been "national development" 
of each of the various nations, "none can fail to see that the 
twentieth century will bring the United States of the world." 10 
Nations are turning from "isolation" and "aggrandizement" to 
policies of "common purpose and welfare." The "parliament of 
man" has indeed been actually achieved at The Hague. The in- 
crease of communication and conference of all sorts is producing 
a world citizenship, "a sense of belonging to the great, closely- 
knit brotherhood of aspiring man." "How irresistible and inevi- 
table this movement toward international development and 
federation is." n It is regretted that the Hague conferences could 
not agree on a disarmament formuk but it is claimed that much 
has been achieved. "Best of all a new habit of thought began to 
take possession of the world." 12 "The historian a hundred years 
hence will point to the beginning of this century as one of the 
turning points in civilization if only because all the nations com- 
mitted themselves to the idea of a Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion and Justice." 18 The principle of arbitration is viewed as 
"the substitution of reason for force." "Every treaty is a golden 
band uniting nations into one. They are signs that the world 
has entered a new era." u 

Perhaps the taproot of this optimism was a belief in the appeal 
to reason, m the inherent rationality of human nature. If men 
can only see and learn the good, then they will do it. And if 
conversely, they can only be taught the folly and irrationality of 
such evils as war, they will eschew it forever. War is thus held 
to be foolish, costing more than it is worth; if this can only be 
pointed out by a sufficiently persuasive education men will stop 
fighting each other and turn upon their real enemies, greed, 
disease, graft, and the like. The chief evil is ignorance which is 
rapidly being dispelled by the ever advancing processes of educa- 
tion and communication. Social ignorance expresses itself in 
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such things as race prejudice which evaporates before increasing 
contacts and enlightenment. "We work together for a month 
and find the German, Frenchman, Hungarian, all the others are 
very much like ourselves. They have the same problems, the 
same ambitions, the same sorrows, the same joys. They soon 
find as they talk together of their common plans for world bet- 
terment that they forget their nationality and are known to one 
another only as Christians or as seekers for the common truth or 
reformers or builders together of the city of God." lfi 

Not only is there little realization of the stubbornness and 
depth of national, class, and racial feeling, but greed and self- 
interest are viewed as lag or inertia which will give way before 
the mollifying influences of education and reason. Thus it is 
declared "the one great enemy of the new is that group o men 
who dread change of any sort, fearing even change for the bet- 
ter, lest they be disturbed by the loss of business." 16 While this 
is said to apply with particular force to the armament makers 
and business men, their desperation increases as they see the 
advancing forces of brotherhood. 

Religiously, the Kingdom of God is completely identified with 
the coming international brotherhood; God is identified with the 
immanent force of evolution which is to bring it about, and 
religious experience consists exclusively in the moral effort which, 
with the assistance of God, is to build the City of God. ". . . our 
thinking today is gathering about the principle of evolution 
and evolution is only nature's way of passing from brute to 
spirit. This law has never failed in any other field of operation. 
In every sphere of human action the brute, the physical, has 
passed on up into the spiritual and the realm of moral law. 
. . . Evolution does not break down. It is God operating and 
when. God begins, He finishes. , . . Shall God fail here after 
having gone so wonderfully far? Who can think so, especially 
today, when some think they even catch glimpses of that reign 
of law that is to supersede war." 17 The timidity of Christians is 
scored as an obstacle in the way of realizing this ideal. But 
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now ". . . the time has come for the Church all over the world 
to rise up and say 'man-killing and Christianity have no part 
together and it must stop now and forever.' Membership in the 
Kingdom of God is greater than citizenship in any country- All 
good men are one and can have no enemies except bad men and 
goodness knows nothing o national boundaries. All good men 
are my brothers." 18 This book is literally a mine for the cynic; 
but more extended analysis would divert us from our purpose. 
Gulick's book, written in 1915 in the shadow of the European 
war, is in parts more restrained and sobered, but the dominant 
attitude is very similar to that of Lynch. It begins defensively: 
". . . Christianity is not bankrupt as many allege. In its full- 
ness Christianity has not yet been tried . . . whenever the Golden 
Rule has been seriously tried it has been found thoroughly 
effective in securing goodwill. . . . The program here suggested 
is m truth as impracticable and chimerical as the idealism that 
inspired the life of Jesus and no more. It believes that God is 
love and love will rule. It will rule, however, only as followers 
of Jesus catch His Spirit, share His Faith and are ready to suffer 
with Him in the redemption of the world, transforming it from 
what it is into what it ought to be." lo The causes of Europe's 
tragedy are analyzed and stated to be the "ambitions of races, 
dynasties, nations, and military, capitalistic, and bureaucratic 
cliques"; 20 together with imperialism, secret diplomacy and the 
like. But there are the same slogans "a new era in human his- 
tory," "the approaching victory of reason and religion," "the 
Golden Rule in international relations" -and the same buoyant 
and expansive spirit of optimism through it. 31 Indeed, the idea 
of progress is applied hopefully and self-confidently to the 
church. Replying to criticisms of the church for its involvement 
in war, Gulick declares, ". . . criticism of the church . . . gives 
only one aspect of the question. A static view of a great move- 
ment fails to show the real truth in regard to it exactly because 
it leaves out the element of movement, of progress. Christianity 
has been growing throughout the centuries and particularly in 
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recent decades. We know more about Jesus today and have more 
of His spirit than any generation of Christians since the second 
century. . . . Never has there been so large a number of devoted 
and intelligent Christians as today. They are giving themselves 
with zeal to know and to do whatever is good and true and 
kind. The spirit of Jesus is abroad in the world. Millions are 
asking for light and what is more they are finding it and living 
it." 22 The self-conscious morality indeed one may say, the con- 
ceit of such a declaration are so obvious as to call for no further 
comment. 

As for Lynch, so for Gulick the Kingdom of God is identified 
exclusively with a world-wide human brotherhood. "Christians 
must seek to establish the Kingdom of God on a world-wide 
scale through methods of international righteousness and help- 
fulness." 2S Not only is the Golden Rule the Christian principle 
of love to be applied in specific cases, but atonement is regarded 
"not only as a mystery to be appreciated and a doctrine to be 
believed but as a force to control life. . . . Only suffering love 
can redeem the world." ** Thus the doctrines of Christianity are 
fitted into social categories which Gulick proceeds to apply to 
all the intricate ramifications of the international situation con- 
fronting him. 

Such then, were the ideas and ideals which guided the re- 
ligious section of the pre-war peace movement. The root idea 
was the desire to apply the teachings of Jesus to the current in- 
ternational situation, to put Christianity to work in the actual 
world of human and national relations. This idea received sup- 
port and reinforcement from the whole intellectual mood of the 
tune, with its evolution, its progress, its belief in the goodness 
and rationality of man, its internationalism, and its optimism. 

The beginning of the European War marked for the Ameri- 
can churches, as for the American nation, the end of one era, 
and the beginning of another, different from any they had ever 
known. What, then, were the initial responses of American 
Christianity and in particular, of the Federal Council, to this 
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new era? Direct quotations of the Federal Council's attitude at 
this period are difficult to find. It must be remembered that it 
was a relatively new organization not commanding the attention 
it does today and accordingly not making as many public pro- 
nouncements. Therefore, its attitude must, for the most part, be 
inferred from that of its members and leaders, and gauged from 
its own activity. 

In 1914 it asked and secured President Wilson's cooperation 
in designating October 4 as Peace Sunday. In preparation for 
this event, peace literature was sent with the cooperation of the 
Church Peace Union to 130,000 churches. During August the 
Council sent an appeal to the churches of the warring nations 
urging all people having relatives in the army to write them 
personally to reduce the horrors of war. In May, 1915, Lynch an- 
nounced the results of a questionnaire sent out by the Church 
Peace Union to over 10,000 ministers, showing ninety-five per 
cent in favor of Wilson's attitude of neutrality. The same atti- 
tude was manifested in a communication sent out by the Church 
Peace Union, March i, 1915, signed by prominent Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants; among the Federal Council signers being 
Eugene R. Hendnx, Charles Jefferson, Frederick Lynch, Charles 
S. Macfarland and William P. Merrill: "Partisanship is adding 
fuel to fires of passion. Clergymen should allay prejudice, not 
intensify it. In this calamitous hour denunciation of either side 
. . . inflames a war spirit in America and gives force to the 
criticism that the church has abdicated its sacred function as the 
maker o peace and concord." 2e 

While there was powerful peace sentiment among religious 
leaders, pro-allied sentiment was also taking shape. The Na- 
tional Security League, founded in December, 1914, was mili- 
tantly pro-allied and numbered among its members some men 
who were also identified with the Federal Council. Opposing 
this organization was the American League to Limit Arma- 
ments, claiming perhaps a greater number of Federal Council 
people among its leaders, William P. Merrill, Percy Stickney 
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Grant, Bishop D. H. Greer, and others. In November, 1915, the 
Security League's suggestion that Thanksgiving sermons be de- 
voted to die theme o preparedness met with Dr. Merrill's rebuke 
that such a subject was "repugnant to good taste and proper re- 
ligious sentiment." 2e The Security League's call to the clergy to 
approve its purposes brought both affirmative responses and a 
sharp protest from Lynch and the League to Limit Armaments. 
The New Yor\ Times reports that of 1915 Thanksgiving ser- 
mons only Charles E. Jefferson's was not in favor of prepared- 
ness. Events such as the sinking of the Lttsitama, shocking the 
nation by its brutality, served further to weaken peace sentiment 
and to strengthen the pro-allied position. Throughout 1916 the 
Church Peace Union continued to circulate pamphlets, petitions 
against preparedness. But the Preparedness Day parade, May 
13, 1916, had a large and notable clergy division. Again, when 
George Wharton Pepper released a press statement, January i, 
1917, deploring attempts at a "premature peace" i.e., without 
a decisive English victory, the Church Peace Union replied by a 
vigorous statement with over four hundred signers stating its 
opposition. Wilson's "peace without victory" speech of January 
22, 1917, was applauded by Lynch as stating the aims of the 
Church Peace Union. As the crisis deepened in 1917 Lynch 
headed a group of peace workers in New York which declared 
itself "unalterably against war. . . , Not only as a general prin- 
ciple but in this present crisis as well." 2T But this was a minority 
group; the vast majority of American religious leaders was turn- 
ing to a militandy pro-British position. 

During the 1914-1917 period the Federal Council assumed in- 
creasing importance as a fund raising agency for war relief. The 
opportunity for service was seen and grasped early by Dr. Mac- 
farland who secured Dr. Howard Grose as administrator of this 
work. While the Council's chief work was the stimulation of 
giving through regular channels such as the Red Cross, by the 
end of 1916, $83,000 had passed through the Council's own 
treasury. 
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Dr. Macfarland's own activities m behalf of peace between 
1914 and 1916 deserve a word of description. In 1915 he sought 
to organize an American Christian mission to Germany, to be 
headed by the Lutheran, George U. Wenner, and sponsored by 
the Federal Council; but this project was discouraged as un- 
timely by John R. Mott and others. Later in December of the 
same year the Business Committee of the Council voted to send 
Macfarland on a "mission of fraternity and goodwill" to the 
churches and Christians of the belligerent nations. After securing 
the blessing of President Wilson and letters of introduction to 
the various European churches, Macfarland set out, landing at 
Rotterdam, visiting successively Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
France and England, conferring with churchmen and public 
officials of each nation. His conclusions were embodied in a re- 
port to the 1916 quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council. 
The report spoke of the grim stalemate into which the war had 
developed, of the emotions on both sides of the battlehne, and 
concluded that military means cannot gain or insure economic 
growth, that America may best pursue a path of moderation, 
prayer, relief, and reconstruction for the future. Turning to 
criticism, he continued: 

"Christian churches in all lands, and especially our own which has 
less excuse, have as yet failed to rise to the great occasion and op- 
portunity before them, have lost sight of their distinctive spiritual 
mission and have themselves been drawn into the vortex of a seeth- 
ing civilization. We may without intruding upon men's consciences 
and in the spirit of the publican find ways of suggesting that peace 
and justice will both be approached by the churches rising above the 
conflict (even though led in it by conscience) into a higher spiritual 
atmosphere." 28 

In addition to Macfarland's trip the Council was involved in 
other activities looking toward peace. W. J. Bryan had resigned 
from the Wilson Cabinet m June, 1915. In December he wrote 
Macfarland asking if Dr. Shailer Mathews would accompany 
him on a special peace mission to The Hague, presumably under 
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the auspices of the Federal Council. Mathews declined to go. 
Again, early in 1916 Bryan wrote Macfarland asking that the 
Federal Council undertake further peace efforts. And in De- 
cember of 1916, following an address at the St. Louis quadren- 
nial meeting of the Council, Bryan sought again to get himself 
appointed ambassador from the Federal Council to the warring 
nations. The Council's ostensible reason for declining to send 
him appears to have been the fear that any such mission as Bryan 
proposed might either be or be construed as an overtly political 
move on the part of a religious body. Actually it is quite pos- 
sible that pro-British sentiment which as we have seen was 
rapidly gaining strength by this time may have caused distrust 
of Bryan and put a damper on his project. Macfarland reports 
Bryan's keen disappointment at the failure of the plan. 

But Macfarland also made his own bid to end the war. Later 
in 1916 at the request of ex-President Taft, then a leader in the 
League to Enforce Peace, Macfarland asked of the American 
Ambassadors of the belligerent nations an expression of their 
respective governments' opinion on a league of nations. Among 
other replies that of BernstofF quoted a speech of the German 
Chancellor giving clear approval of such a project. Again in 
December, 1916, after President Wilson had asked each of the 
nations to state the terms on which it would be willing to end 
the war, Macfarland was in touch with Bernstoff asking if he 
might not send a communication to the German government 
stating what German terms he believed most capable of securing 
peace. The wire sent by Macfarland to Berlin suggested a Ger- 
man reply to Wilson's note which would omit all reference to 
causes and responsibility for the war, all reference to victory, 
territorial settlement, and the like, and would contain only 
Germany's willingness to negotiate and enter a league of na- 
tions. Similar communications asking that such action be urged 
by German churches were sent to Adolph Deissmann and F. 
Sigmund-Schultze, German church leaders; and it was not dis- 
covered until the post-war conference of religious leaders at 
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Oud Wassenaer that these wires were never received. Macfar- 
land expresses the belief in his autobiography that had the Ger- 
man government followed some such line as he suggested the 
war might have been concluded and America not drawn in. 
But these counsels and others like them failed and America was 
drawn into the maelstrom. We must now attempt to sketch the 
part the Federal Council played in America's war effort. 

THE FIRST WORLD WAR 1917-1918 

To an account of the Federal Council's attitudes and activities 
during the years 1917-1918 we must now turn. We recall the 
point previously made, that the war presented the Federal Coun- 
cil with its big opportunity. It entered the war as a small, ob- 
scure organization and it emerged as perhaps the most influential 
organization m American Protestantism, or indeed, an the entire 
American religious scene. Let us look then at the processes of 
thought and action which effected this transformation. We have 
seen the cleavage between peace and pro-allied sentiment among 
the constituency of the Council, which prevailed up to the mo- 
ment war was declared. At this moment, however, disagree- 
ment and argument vanished and the united policy of the or- 
ganization was one of enthusiastic support of the government. 
If there were dissenters in the Federal Council they kept quiet. 

The first official act was to call a special conference which met 
May 7-9, 1917, at Washington, D. C, to consider what part the 
Council could play in the war. Other organizations, such as the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Home Missions Council accepted the invi- 
tation to attend. The statement drawn up by the conference, 
entitled, "Our Spirit and Purpose," is worth repeating in full 
both for its unreserved commitment to the cause of the nation 
and for its expression of ideals so lofty that their brilliance blinded 
the eyes of many churchmen to the blood and dirt of war; so 
lofty indeed that they were forgotten in the turmoil of the ac- 
tual conflict. 
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"After long patience, and with a solemn sense of responsibility, the 
government of the United States has been forced to recognize that a 
state of war exists between this country and Germany, and the Presi- 
dent has called upon all the people for their loyal support and their 
wholehearted allegiance. As American citizens, members of Chris- 
tian Chuiches gathered in Federal Council, we are here to pledge 
both support and allegiance in unstinted measure. 

"We are Christians as well as citizens. Upon us therefore rests a 
double responsibility. We owe it to our country to maintain intact 
and to transmit unimpaired to our descendants our heritage of free- 
dom and democracy. Above and beyond this, we must be loyal to 
our divine Lord, who gave His life that the world might be re- 
deemed, and whose loving purpose embraces every man and every 
nation. 

"As citizens of a peace-loving nation, we abhor war. We have 
long striven to secure the judicial settlement of all international dis- 
putes. But since, in spite of every effort, war has come, we are grate- 
ful that the ends to which we are committed are such as we can 
approve. To vindicate the principles of righteousness and the inviola- 
bility of faith as between nation and nation; to safeguard the right 
of all peoples, great and small alike, to live their life in freedom and 
peace; to resist and overcome the forces that would prevent the 
union of the nations in a commonwealth of free peoples conscious of 
unity in the pursuit of ideal ends there are aims for which every 
one of us may lay down his all, even life itself. 

"We enter the war without hate or passion, not for private or na- 
tional gain, with no hatred or bitterness against those with whom we 
contend. 

"No man can foresee the issue of the struggle. It will call for all 
the strength and heroism of which the nation is capable. What now 
is the mission of the church in this hour of crisis and danger? It is 
to bring all that is done or planned in the nation's name to the test 
of the mind of Christ. 

"That mind upon one point we do not all interpret alike. With 
sincere conviction some of us believe that it is forbidden the disciple 
of Christ to engage m war under any circumstances. Most of us 
believe that the love of all men which Christ enjoins demands that 
we defend with all the power given us the sacred rights of humanity. 
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But we are all at one in loyalty to our country, and in steadfast and 
whole-hearted devotion to her service. 

"As members of the church of Christ, the hour lavs upon us 
special duties: 

"To purge our own hearts clean of arrogance and selfishness; 

"To steady and inspire the nation; 

"To keep ever before the eyes of ourselves and of our allies the 
ends for which we fight; 

"To hold our own nation true to its professed aims of justice, 
liberty, and brotherhood; 

"To testify to our fellow-Christians in every land, most of all to 
those from whom for the time we are estranged, our consciousness 
of unbroken unity in Christ; 

"To unite in the fellowship of service multitudes who love their 
enemies and are ready to join with them in rebuilding the waste 
places as soon as peace shall come; 

"To be diligent in works of relief and mercy, not forgetting those 
ministries to the spirit to which, as Christians, we are specially com- 
mitted; 

"To keep alive the spirit of prayer, that in these times of strain 
and sorrow men may be sustained by the consciousness of the pres- 
ence and power of God; 

"To hearten those who go to the front, and to comfort their loved 
ones at home; 

"To care for the welfare of our young men in the army and navy, 
that they may be fortified in character and made strong to resist 
temptation; 

"To be vigilant against every attempt to arouse the spirit of ven- 
geance and unjust suspicion toward those of foreign birth or sym- 
pathies; 

"To protect the rights of conscience against every attempt to 
invade them; 

"To maintain our Christian institutions and activities unimpaired, 
the observance of the Lord's Day and the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that the soul of our nation may be nourished and renewed 
through the worship and service of Almighty God; 

"To guard the gains of education, and of social progress and eco- 
nomic freedom, won at so great a cost, and to make full use of the 
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occasion to set them still further forward even by and through the 
war; 

"To keep the open mind and the forward look, that the lessons 
learned in war may not be forgotten when comes that just and 
sacred peace for which we pray; 

"Above all, to call men e\erywhere to new obedience to the will 
of our Father God, who in Christ has given Himself in supreme 
self-sacrifice for the redemption of the world, and who invites us to 
share with Him His ministry of reconciliation. 

"To such service we would summon our fellow-Christians of every 
name. In this spirit we would dedicate ourselves and all that we 
have to the nation's cause. With this hope we would join hands with 
all men of goodwill of every land and race, to rebuild on this war- 
ridden and desolated earth the commonwealth of mankind, and to 
make of the kingdoms of the world the Kingdom of the Christ." 29 

One notes here the absence of the crude and strident national- 
ism shouted from so many pulpits and platforms during the 
war. Yet here is an unreserved commitment to the cause of the 
nation; there is no suggestion that God's will might be different 
in any slight particular from America's will. One notes also the 
restraint of language, the broadmmded internationalism, the 
stated intention to defend the conscientious objectors, as well as 
the same strain of self-conscious, almost unctuous goodness we 
found in the pre-war literature of the peace movement. After 
thus pledging its support to the government and listening to a 
heavy barrage of high powered oratory, the conference discussed 
plans and went home to carry them into action. 

Perhaps the outstanding trait of the Federal Council's atti- 
tude toward the war was its lofty and enthusiastic idealism; an 
idealism patterned in large measure after that of President Wil- 
son. Many, indeed were the praises which it showered upon 
Wilson. Frederick Lynch hailed the President's war aims as "a 
new departure in the history of the world. They are not only 
moral in character, they are Christian . . . they reveal a new 
epoch in history. It is the first time the head of a great nation 
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has said such things. The President of the United States is de- 
manding of the nations the same standards of conduct as that 
which prevails among all Christian gentlemen." 30 Continuing 
in the same vein he declared it to be a new thing for any nation 
to go to war for altruistic ends "a religious thing coming 
straight from the heart of Jesus Christ." In a similar mood of 
exaltation Worth M. Tippy exclaimed in The Church and the 
Great War, ". . . the churches are in the thick of the greatest 
opportunity that this generation will ever see. . . . The churches 
seem to be on the threshold of a new era of high social con- 
sciousness as well as spiritual." As for the nation, Dr. Tippy 
continued, "America was lifted all but bodily into the great war; 
lifted by a powerful spirit. . . . Those who were present in 
Washington well remember of minds made up, of silent deter- 
mination of a gravely joyous taking of our place in the high 
and terrible adventure." 31 He speaks of the "moral significance 
of the world conflict," stating that "some wonderful thing had 
occurred. . . . That was a glorious hour, the noblest in our his- 
tory because the most disinterested." 82 Recognizing sin in our 
own motives the writer goes on to say that it is not so terrible 
as that of the Germans and that "in coming to ethical decision 
we are forced to follow the preponderant good and the demo- 
cratic movement." Despite these qualifications, he does go on 
to make it a holy war for while it is waged on the "bodily 
plane" it is also "profoundly moral." Out of it life has attained 
a new meaning. "The spirit that moves the nation is the spirit 
of God." Moreover, "the church is to express the spirit which 
moves the nation. It is to sustain the conviction that the issues 
are moral." 88 In an even more lyric mood the Reverend Ray- 
mond Robbins cried out at Washington, "Let the churches of 
Christ enlist for this great adventure of the soul." S4 

The Reverend Arthur Judson Brown, writing in President 
Wilson and the Moral Aims of the War, stated, "We believe 
that the cause for which our country is standing in this war is 
directly related to those great truths for which the church stands 
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and to which it is the duty of the church to testify; namely, 
righteousness, justice, liberty, and brotherhood. We do not claim 
that our country is perfect but we do claim that on this issue 
it is right unreservedly, unequivocally, and absolutely right and 
that as such the churches ought to support it with all their 
strength." J5 We may note in passing that the popular litera- 
ture, pamphlets and the like, put out by reams and bales, 
throbbed with this same fervid passion. 

This idealism with which the churches invested the American 
cause had a considerable range and variety. Other leaders, hke 
Dr. Tippy, did not hesitate to say that God was on America's 
side. Thus Dr. Henry Churchill King, President of Oberhn 
College, declared, "The war is steadily becoming a conflict be- 
tween progression and reaction, humanity and savagery, freedom 
and tyranny, German philosophy and Christianity." 36 And 
again, "This is no mere blind, brute struggle ... on the con- 
trary interests of the highest conceivable order are involved in 
this war; so involved that it is neither travesty nor exaggeration 
to call this war on the part of America a truly holy war." 8T Or 
again, Dr. Arthur J. Brown "We are in this war because it is 
fundamentally a war between pagan and Christian ideas of the 
organization of the world; because it is a conflict between the 
law of the jungle and the law of brotherhood in international 
relations ... the whole future of the human race is at stake." 3S 
The precise formulation of this religious argument varied from 
Shailer Mathews' impatient application of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, in which speaking of our relations to Germany 
he said, "our attitude might have characterized the Good Samar- 
itan if he had come upon the robbers holding up the traveler 
and schooled himself to believe the whole affair was exagger- 
ated," 38 to the lofty internationalism which Fred Lynch equated 
with the Kingdom of God. 

Others, slightly more restrained than these men were content 
to say with Dr. William P. Merrill, "we believe we can show 
the people of the churches that their noblest faiths and dearest 
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hopes are bound up with the success of America in this war and 
with the establishment of a League of Nations as the outcome 
of the war." 40 Or even more restrained was Dr. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, old-line worker in peace movements who declared that 
we were in the war and might as well make the best of it. An- 
swering the question "What Can Christians Do in Wartime?" 
Dr. Jefferson suggested that they might "live their religions" by 
kindness to all people including enemy aliens, might avoid bad 
temper and loose tongues and hating the Germans. 41 To the 
ministers, Jefferson gave the admonition not to preach the war 
all the time. Yet in the end he felt, "no matter what we think 
of this war it is here and we are in it ... there is nothing we 
can do but face it and compel it to bless us." * 2 

The attitudes toward Germany varied greatly. At the Wash- 
ington conference the churches had been admonished to put all 
hate out of their hearts. As we have seen Jefferson concurred in 
this, going so far as to say that the Germans were fine people, 
that much of the current propaganda was false, that it was only 
their corrupt rulers with whom America had a quarrel. This 
attitude was in general characteristic of the Federal Council. I 
have found no record of an appeal to hate the Germans on the 
part of the Federal Council, though Dr. Tippy did see cause for 
"moral indignation" at them. Was not Christ "severe" at times, 
he asked? "It is only love that can make a man capable of such 
indignation." 4S And one pamphlet admonished generous giving 
to relief causes lest we become "prussianized" at heart. In an- 
other place Dr. Tippy expresses his distrust of Germany; busi- 
nessmen are told to keep their eyes open for "German 
competition," for "Germany cannot be trusted in industrial com- 
petition any more than war." Her people have as yet no change 
of heart; not "cooperation" but "plunder" is their economic 
purpose. 4 * In general it is fair to say that the Federal Council's 
pronouncements exhibited more restraint and less crude nation- 
alism than did many clerical utterances. Thus Dr. Macfarland's 
claim that the Council was a restraining influence has at least a 
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measure of justification. The numerous calls to prayer, declara- 
tions and communications issued by the Council show this spirit. 
However, it is also necessary to add that through all these docu- 
ments runs the same note of unctuous goodness manifested in 
the Washington statement, which it is safe to say from the view- 
point of 1941 represented a far higher ethical quality than the 
actual motivation which pushed America into war. And when 
the best has been said for the Council's attitude it must be added 
that the essence of the position was to rationalize and justify the 
situation in which the Council found itself. I have not been able 
to find a single instance in which a voice of criticism was raised 
against any aspect of the government's conduct. The Federal 
Council simply accepted what the government did and inter- 
preted it in religious terms to the people of the churches. 

This attitude of accepting without question or criticism what 
the government did and placing a religious sanction upon it is 
admirably illustrated by an organization known as the Commit- 
tee on the Churches and the Moral Aims of the War. Organized 
during the war, the purpose of this organization was stated to be 
"a campaign of education through the churches to quicken the 
spirit of America in support of the president's policies in prose- 
cuting the war for democracy and international justice." 4C The 
campaign was conducted jointly by the Church Peace Union, 
the League to Enforce Peace, and the Federal Council's Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill; and on the ruling 
committee were such prominent Federal Council leaders as H. 
Atkinson, Frederick Lynch, Charles S. Macfarland and Sidney 
Gulick. The "moral aims" thus to be proclaimed up and down 
the land included winning the war "against autocracy," making 
"the world safe for democracy and democracy safe for the 
world," the achievement for all nations of "safety, justice and 
economic opportunity," and the establishment of a League of 
Nations. The Committee offered to send speakers to proclaim 
this message to any city of the country free of charge. 

One notes in connection with this job of sanctifying the war 
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the neat way in which the reigning theological liberalism fitted 
the task. The idea o God as an immanent purpose realizing 
itself in the historical process as democracy and international 
fraternity was perfect vehicle for all but the most critical minds 
for the allied propaganda of German autocracy and imperial- 
ism versus allied democracy. Moreover the ideas of service and 
sacrifice in a great cause, which for a good many liberals consti- 
tuted almost the whole of religious experience, were really 
adapted to the purposes of the war. Was this not an opportunity 
for service? Here was plenty of opportunity for sacrifice. Dr. 
J. H. Jowett spoke to the Washington Conference on "supple- 
menting the sufferings of Christ." And indeed through all the 
literature of the war period runs an insistent, almost morbid 
note on the glories of sacrificing for a great and holy cause. 

Perhaps the Federal Council's nearest approach to independent 
and critical thought was its attitude toward the domestic social 
and industrial situation during the war. As we have already 
seen it kept up a running fire for labor's rights, better wages, and 
the like. Pamphlets urged upon churches, forums and discussions 
of social and industrial problems. The Labor Sunday messages 
during the war dealt with such problems as women in industry, 
fair wages, good working conditions and the like. Immediately 
following the war, the special meeting of the Council wrote the 
Church And Social Reconstruction, a comprehensive and mili- 
tantly liberal social philosophy. 

If in its domestic social objectives the Council came nearest to 
genuine criticism, its most complete and dismal failure was its 
attitude toward the conscientious objector. The Washington 
statement explicitly assumed responsibility for the defense of 
conscientious objectors; but I have been unable to discover a 
single specific act in carrying out this self-imposed obligation. 
Norman Thomas in his study of the conscientious objector calls 
the Washington resolution a "scrap of paper" and states that the 
Federal Council and General Wartime Commission did nothing 
to lighten the oppression of the conscientious objector. 46 At the 
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request of the Council, the National Lutheran Commission for 
Soldiers and Sailors Welfare undertook the task of ministering 
to interned aliens. But no such work seems to have been done by 
the Federal Council or anyone connected with it. Among the 
conscientious objectors what was done was accomplished by 
Quakers, Dunkards, Mennonites and other such groups. 

In June, 1917, the Civil Liberties Bureau asked the Federal 
Council's help in seeking justice for the conscientious objector, 
and was refused by Dr. Macfarland on the ground that the 
Council had "to act in a representative capacity" and "had to be 
very careful to consider the psychology of the people." * T So 
the Civil Liberties Bureau was left alone to stand for the ob- 
jectors' trampled rights. It was only after repeated requests that 
late in the war, October, 1918, the General Wartime Commission 
appointed a committee to investigate conditions of the objectors. 
There is no record of any investigation beyond polite inquiries 
to the War Department. Abrams states, "there is no record of a 
public protest from the organization." 48 Finally in March, 1919, 
after a major fight for humane treatment was over, the Council 
passed a resolution exonerating the War Department and politely 
asking amnesty for "sincere" objectors. 

In the light of the actual record, the pronouncements of Fed- 
eral Council leaders on the rights of conscientious objection be- 
come doubly interesting. Lynch in The Christian in Wartime 
gives a sympathetic description of the pacifist viewpoint, stating, 
"nothing is more fatal to democracy and nothing is more un- 
christian than to make a man break what is his allegiance to 
Jesus Christ or God or to his own conscience." 49 He suggests 
that commissions, wholly civilian in character be set up to test 
the objectors. Pacifists are not pro-German, he claims, and 
furthermore Jesus and his earliest followers adhered to the rule 
of non-violence. But Dr. Worth Tippy in his book. The Church 
and The Great War was not so easy. Of the government's policy 
it is declared "on the whole, the policy of the administration has 
been just and prudent." 50 Tippy also accepted the government's 
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distinction between "true" objectors, i.e., those whose scruples rose 
from religion, and "political" objectors, i.e., any o whose motives 
were other than religious in the conventional sense of the word. 
The former were accepted as valid conscientious objectors, but 
apparently during the World War a secular conscience had no 
status with either government or church. Thus many, Tippy 
suggests, are not true objectors, but political objectors, socialists 
or the like seeking to avoid military service. History, it is stated 
will not deal harshly with a true conscientious objector, though 
it is to be noted that he enjoys a freedom which others defend. 
But the political objector "strikes at the basis of democracy 
which is government by majorities." 51 Moreover, it is argued, 
"at a time when millions are freely sacrificing life and property 
why should not the conscientious objector be willing to make 
some sacrifice of opinion." Again, to say that killing is wrong, 
"tends to paralyze the hands of those who fight, 11 and thereby 
strikes at national unity. "To call the defenders of France and 
Belgium murderers ... is an unendurable fanatacism." 52 Such 
were the words of the Federal Council concerning conscientious 
objectors. 

Even a summary list of all the multifarious organizational and 
practical activities of the Federal Council during the World War 
would occupy a book. Macfarland was quick to see that existing 
organizations were inadequate to cope with the war situation, 
in that many Protestant churches were outside the Council. So 
September 30, 1917, the General Wartime Commission of 
Churches was organized. It was "a body of one hundred persons 
chosen from the different religious agencies which are dealing 
in direct and responsible ways with the new problems the war 
has raised." 3 Formed to provide the Protestants with a central 
clearing house and control station, its roster contained many emi- 
nent names from every Protestant denomination. Chairman was 
Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions and an outstanding leader in mission work. Secretary 
was William Adams Brown, Presbyterian and Professor of Sys- 
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tematic Theology at Union Seminary. The aims of the committee 
may perhaps best be described in Dr. Brown's own words : 

"What need for the organization? Apart from the perennial need 
of fostering the higher life of the nation the task which the war lays 
upon the churches is as follows: (i) Ministrations of religion for 
people thrust into new and unfamiliar life. (2) To awaken the con- 
gregations whose horizon has hitherto been limited to their own 
communion to the new responsibilities of social ministry and recon- 
struction the war has laid upon them. (3) While loyally supporting 
our own government in the righteous war to which we have laid our 
hands to keep alive . . . international consciousness. (4) Provide 
machinery for world brotherhood and service." 6 * 

Even a bare outline of the structure and work of this vast 
organization is beyond the bounds of this study. It had over 
twenty-five committees among which were the following: Com- 
mittee on Welfare of Negro Troops, on Days of Prayer and De- 
votional Life, on Exchange of Speakers, Recruiting and Training 
for Christian Work, on Returning Soldiers, on Investigation of 
Conditions in France, on Equipment of Chaplains, on National 
Prohibition as a War Measure. The tons of pamphlet literature 
which poured from the press bore testimony to the zeal and 
energy of the Commission's patriotism. A random sampling 
of the tides includes the following: Bac\ Home, a greeting to 
soldiers returning, as the pamphlet put it, to "God's country"; 
The Church's Duty to Returning Soldiers and Sailors; Country 
Church and City Boy; A Flag For All the Churches; Memorial 
Day Message; Message To the President and Congress Astyng 
Prohibition as a War Measure; Fit To Fight. The organization 
raised and spent over $300,000 before the war was over on such 
diverse tasks as building Liberty churches, i.e., community 
churches in new war-industrial communities, stimulating local 
churches in war work, supervision of and cooperation with 
chaplains, special campaigns to bring the rural church into line 
with the government's program, sponsoring a speaking tour of 
this country by two French Chaplains, initiation of relief work 
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for France and Belgium, and so on, indefinitely. Dr. Tippy 
was the Commission's representative on a Social Hygiene Com- 
mittee formed by the government to do preventive and edu- 
cational work on the problem of venereal disease. The "Cam- 
paign To Strengthen America" by means of prohibition was 
vigorously supported. At the Washington Conference prohibi- 
tion had been asked of the government as a war measure. 
With Mr. Charles Stelzle in charge, the committee did not cease 
to push prohibition by newspaper advertisements, pamphlets, 
speeches, resolutions, petitions to Congress which appealed to 
every motive from patriotism to economy, efficiency and morality. 
A great appeal was made to the local churches. They were 
asked repeatedly to cooperate with the Red Cross, to stimulate 
gardening among their members, to push the sale of Liberty 
Bonds, to console the families of soldiers, to display the flag, 
to carry on social service, and innumerable other tasks of reli- 
gion, patriotism and humanitarian service. Dr. Tippy concluded 
his book on the war with a list of illustrations of social, educa- 
tional and recreational work done in relation to the war by some 
churches. When it appeared that the rural churches were fall- 
ing behind in their enthusiasm a special campaign was launched 
to revive their flagging energies. Churches were asked to keep 
in touch by letter with soldiers; and it was suggested that the 
letters received from soldiers be put in archives for the future. 
A pamphlet entided, "The Church's Duty To the Returning 
Soldiers and Sailors," points out the church's duty and oppor- 
tunity. Soldiers and sailors "will come home after having passed 
through some extraordinary experiences. Service and sacrifice 
will have a new meaning for them. They will have new ideas 
of clean living. . . . Many of them have grown in character and 
manhood. ... All are susceptible to the Gospel and Christian 
influence. . . . The church must do all possible to make their 
transition easy."" Dr. Brown, speaking of a plan whereby 
soldiers might confess their faith and join their home churches 
by means of absentee blanks, while away at war, went on to 
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suggest, "I in the providence of God before the letter carrying 
the news home arrives, the man who makes the confession 
should be called to join the great army on the other side, his 
name will be entered on the church roll as one who actually 
entered the church fellowship while serving under the Flag." 50 
On Memorial Day, 1918 the Federal Council asked, "In every 
church a review of the moral and spiritual principles to which 
we stand committed by the war, from every church a declaration 
of loyalty to the great moral aims of our nation. . . ." 5T Con- 
servation of food and natural resources was urged as a sermon 
subject. Relief drives for French and Belgian Protestants as 
well as innumerable other causes were continually being 
launched. Indeed so varied was the program urged by the 
Federal Council upon the local churches that after the war 
it was said that any person or governmental agency which had 
an idea to communicate to the people called upon the churches 
to help. 

The war period also saw the beginning of other Council en- 
terprises such as the Federal Council Bulletin, begun in January, 
1918, partly, at least, for the purpose of publicizing the Coun- 
cil's wartime work, which occupied a prominent place in early 
issues. The war period saw also the expansion of research as a 
Council activity. While research projects had been undertaken 
on isolated occasions prior to this time, the Research Depart- 
ment of the Social Service Commission with F. Ernest Johnson 
as its Secretary had its inception in 1918; and from this time on- 
ward social and religious research became a regular and increas- 
ing function of the Council's program. This type of activity 
was also exemplified at this time by the Committee on the War 
and the Religious Outlook, Constituted April 2, 1918, by the 
Federal Council and the General Wartime Commission for 
the purpose of factfmding and study in the influence of the 
war on religious thought and life, the Committee continued 
and extended this function for a considerable time after the 
Armistice. When the first chairman to be chosen, Dr. Henry 
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C. King, was unable to serve he was succeeded by Dr. William 
Adams Brown. The original intention o the Committee was 
to publish its findings in a single pamphlet or volume, but it 
soon became apparent that the undertaking was considerably 
more extensive than had been supposed. Thus a series of pam- 
phlets was published, the tides being: The War and Religious 
Outloo\, by Robert E. Speer; Christian Principles Essential to 
a New World Order, by W. H. P. Faunce; The Church's Mes- 
sage to the Nation, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; Christian Pnn- 
ciples and Industrial Reconstruction, by F. J. McConnell; The 
Church and Religious Education, by W. D. MacKenzie; The 
New Home Mission of the Church, by W. P. Shriver; Christian 
Aspects of Economic Reconstruction, by H. N. Shenton; The 
War and The Woman's Point of View, by Rhoda E. McCul- 
loch; The Local Church After the War, by Charles W. Gilkey. 
In addition, a series of longer studies published in book form 
were made; among the more important being: The Church and 
Industrial Reconstruction, Christian Unity; Its Principles and 
Possibilities, Religion Among American Men, As Revealed by a 
Study of Conditions in the Army, The Missionary Outloo\ in 
the Light of the War. The range of these tides suggests the 
comprehensive scope of the committee's work. It was an effort 
to describe the effect of the war on all aspects of religious life. 
As to the method, Dr. Brown stated in his report to the 1920 
quadrennial, "... if the Committee rightly interprets the sig- 
nificance of its work, it is to be understood less as a contribution 
to a passing emergency than as a new method of approach to 
problems which are always with us an experiment in its repeti- 



tion or continuance." 58 



While it is obviously impossible to set forth in detail the Com- 
mittee's conclusions, we may indicate in passing some of its 
more important findings. Dr. Speer in the opening pamphlet 
found three unfavorable influences coming out of the war; 
namely bad influences on the character of the soldiers and sailors, 
a moral let-down among all the people, and widespread criticism 
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o the church. These were, however, outweighed by the favor- 
able influences; the stimulation o idealism, the confirmation of 
many Christian convictions, and the new incentives to Christian 
cooperation. Thus Dr. Speer summarized: 

". . . in spite of all the harmful effects of the war upon men's 
lives the net result of the experience of the young manhood and 
womanhood of the nation during the years of the war will probably 
be found to have been good. ... It has been a great educational disci- 
pline. It has stimulated worthy ambitions. It has held before men's 
eyes the ideals of righteousness and duty as the supreme ends of life 
and work. . . It has magnified in men's minds the significance of 
moral and spiritual values. It has taught men anew the glory of 
devotion to a great cause and has re\ealed the beauty of sacrifice . . . 
has disclosed the depth of our faith in God . . ." 59 

To what extent this statement made in 1919 has been borne 
out by subsequent history the reader is left to judge for himself. 
In a similar vein Charles W. Gilkey saw personal religious ex- 
perience and prayer life deepened by the war, though with per- 
haps a more realistic eye he did see the wartime idealism giving 
place to the "sordid self-seeking" of the post-war era. Bishop 
McConnell wrote of the "supreme worth of every personality 
in the sight of God," of making capital socially responsible, 
of labor's rights, democracy and industry. "Why does Chris- 
tianity or the church have any concern in democracy? Because 
democracy is the very child of Jesus* teachings of the infinite 
worth of every personality." 60 In Christian Principles Essential 
to a New World Order, Dr. Faunce spoke still in 1919 of 
"Christian principles" versus "German principles" of world 
order. Christianity stands for the "universal application of the 
law of love." Dr. Faunce entertained no misgivings about the 
war. He continued, "The two million Americans who went 
overseas were not forsaking Christianity because of dire emer- 
gency. They were marching 'with the Cross of Jesus going on 
before.' They were cutting out of the German soul the can- 
cerous growth that had poisoned her life and endangered the 
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life of the world." 61 Moreover, now that that errand of mercy 
had been accomplished, the world would soon be organized on 
truly Christian principles. In all the literature of the committee 
bearing on international problems there was a marked tendency 
to identify completely the League of Nations with Christianity 
or "Christian international principles," to speak of a "Christian 
League" and the like. 

But while the committee entertained no serious misgivings 
about the war and while they did plump unreservedly for the 
League of Nations, there was at least a measure of soul-search- 
ing* in respect to social problems. Thus in his report Dr. Brown 
had this to say, "In particular we find three points at which our 
failure to realize the Christian ideal is most pronounced. The 
first is the relation of nations to one another; the second in 
the attitude of races to other races, and the third, in the rivalry 
of individuals and of classes for power, wealth and prestige. 
Here we are faced not simply with a failure to attain the 
Christian standards but with the denial that such a standard 
exists or that if it exists it is applicable to such a sphere. Here 
therefore the church faces a manifest duty at once of criticism 
and of remedy." 62 It must be said in fairness to the Committee 
that while looking back on its thought from the present it 
appears to be strongly colored by the emotions and ideas of the 
moment, a genuine effort was made to carry through the criti- 
cisms suggested above an effort which if not altogether suc- 
cessful did set the process of criticism in motion. 

Despite the few misgivings expressed by the Committee on 
the War and Religious Outlook, the dominant feeling of the 
Council toward American victory was that the principles for 
which the war had been fought were vindicated. The war 
had been a crusade for God, and in victory it was thus not 
unnatural to assume that God was justified. One pamphlet 
declared, "It should be thoroughly understood that ours is a 
victory not only of our allies but also of the principles of Chris- 
tianity ." es In a slightly more conciliatory tone Dr. William 
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Adams Brown said in 1919, "God has given us a triumph be- 
yond our hopes. While we deal justly with those who have 
done wrong, holding them to strict account for their deeds let 
us not so act as to shut the door against repentance." 04 Ex- 
pressions of the victory of goodness and God were the order 
of the day. 

The end of the war prompted the Council to call a special 
meeting which met in Cleveland in 1919 under the slogan 
"From World War to World Brotherhood." It passed a memo- 
rable statement on The Church and Social Reconstruction t made 
plans for the post-war period and sought in general to redirect 
the intense idealism aroused by the war into useful peacetime 
channels. To these years of readjustment we must now turn 
our attention. 

BETWEEN Two WARS 1918-1939 

The Council emerged from the war, as we have said, a strong 
and well-established organization. And the immediate post-war 
years seem to have continued this wartime growth, constituting 
a period of great development and expansion. Of no aspect 
of the Council's program was this more true than of the Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill. By 1928 at the 
peak of this expansion the Commission occupied the work of 
three full-time secretaries. And it assumed sufficient public sig- 
nificance to command as its chairmen such personalities as John 
Finley, George Wickersham, Alanson Houghton, and Mary E. 
Woolley. Its budget in 1924 was $35,000; and in 1928 it had 
risen to the high mark of $121,348, Depression cut deeply into 
this last figure, the budget for 1932 being $45,327 and that for 
1938, $19,099. (It is to be noted however that this last figure 
excludes items included formerly as the American Section of 
die Universal Christian Council, which in 1938 amounted to 
$34,711.) Another perhaps left-handed way of suggesting the 
importance of the Commission is to point to the enemies it has 
made; it has been a favorite target of patrioleers and narrow- 
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minded nationalists, even to the extent of being denounced on 
the floors of Congress by reactionary and demogogic congress- 
men. 

We may at this point insert a word on the Commission's work, 
during the period under consideration, in raising money for 
relief purposes. The years following the war saw several wide- 
spread appeals for funds. Two of these campaigns, one for 
the rebuilding of devastated French and Belgian Protestant 
Churches, and a more general and extended effort to assist all 
European Protestantism have been closely related to the Ecu- 
menical Movement and will be described in that connection. 
But other tasks of relief have engaged the Council's attention. 
The famine of 1922 in Russia, destitution in Austria, and in 
Germany in 1923-24, the persecution of Armenians, the Japanese 
earthquake and fire of 1923, the recurrent floods and famines 
of China are only a few of the causes for which it has sought 
to raise money. It is hard to estimate the magnitude of this 
work, for the Council has not usually been a fund-raising agency, 
no figures thus being given. Its work has rather been the 
stimulation of giving through such channels as the Hoover 
Belgian Relief Agency, Red Cross and the American Friends 
Social Service Committee. More recently the Council has co- 
operated in the formation of the American Committee for 
German Christian Refugees and the Church Committee for 
China Aid. Especially as the Second World War drew near 
and burst upon the world, the Council's relief efforts have been 
intensified, though it must be added that to date the response 
of the Protestant public has not been impressive. 

The post-war peace program of the Council, puzzling at first 
in its variety as it is vast in its scope, falls readily into a few 
simple categories. In the first place, the name, Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill, suggests the two emphases 
which with varying success the program has sought to combine. 
The emphasis on internationalism, on American responsibility 
for some sort of world order and justice has been interwoven in 
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sis on peace, goodwill or love. These two elements effected a 
fairly stable combination during the I92o's, but as we shall see, 
from Japan's invasion of Manchuokuo in 1931 on to the Second 
World War it has been increasingly difficult to hold them to- 
gether. The internationalism, charged with the most intense 
emotion of which a liberal religion is capable and deeply infused 
with both rationalist and Christian universahsm, may perhaps 
be described as an effort to pick up the peace movement at the 
point where the First World War had interrupted it. It was 
in another sense a protest against the policies of a nation which 
had relapsed from Wilsoman idealism to that form of isolation 
and indifference known as normalcy. But the post-war peace 
movement was deeply influenced by the wave of humanitarian 
revulsion against all war which swept across America in the 
wake of the First World War. Thus in many ways and at 
many points the Federal Council's program was simply an 
expression of the widely felt disgust at the blood and dirt and 
futility and evil of war. The world situation conspired with 
American idealists during the 1920*5 to interweave these two 
elements the desire for peace, and the desire for international 
order so subtly, that few people recognized any distinction not 
to mention hostility at all. Let us look at the way this combina- 
tion took place. 

The first engagement in this crusade was a losing battle for 
internationalism in the League of Nations. The Council as far 
back as the 1916 meeting had advocated some sort of League of 
Nations. During the war the Council had cooperated with the 
League to Enforce Peace in preaching such a league as an appli- 
cation of Christian principles made necessary by the nature of 
the modern world. As soon as the war was over the advocacy 
reached the pitch and intensity of a crusade which lasted until 
it had become more than apparent that America would not join 
the League. The League was extolled as "a new world order," 
"the dawn of a new era in human history" rendered possible by 
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the combined forces of technology, democracy and Christianity. 
The "selfish nationalism of the old order is to be supplanted by 
a higher internationalism." The League was held to be the 
embodiment of "international democracy and goodwill." Fed- 
eral Council literature traced the progress of this great idea from 
its seeds in the minds of Grotius and Kant through its develop- 
ment in the Hague Conferences to its full flower in the League. 
In the achievement of this new day, reason, education and good- 
will were to supplant the rule of force, though it is interesting 
to note in passing that the Federal Council unlike many Ameri- 
cans took no exception to the League's provision for military 
sanctions. In this bright new day which was dawning America 
was to have a leading part, for which her people were to be 
prepared by a nationwide process of education. The League 
was "the substitution of judicial process for war." Either we 
join this "truly Christian international order" or we are "ma- 
terialists" whose selfish and nationalistic motto is "America 
first." 6e In the name of Christian ideals America was exhorted to 
join the League. 

The League was thus invested with a religious significance 
amounting at times to identification with the Kingdom of God. 
"Now is the time," declared the Council, "when all men and 
women of goodwill without as well as within the church should 
join in a supreme effort to build and secure an enduring struc- 
ture of national and international life founded on the life and 
teachings of Jesus." eo "The supreme hope for the future is the 
League of Nations. This is the one worthwhile definite thing 
that has come out of the war. The call for our nation to enter 
this League ... is the greatest moral call that has ever come to 
the church in all its history." 6T The church was said to have 
the task of "putting behind the League of Nations the com- 
bined moral sentiment of Christians in all lands." The mood 
varied from optimism to stern warning. Ominously it was de- 
clared that our civilization was "m danger of perishing just as 
others have in the past and because of the same reasons." 68 
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Hopefully it was declared that if Christian ethics were applied 
to international life the world might be saved. 

To give effect to these ideas a vigorous campaign was 
launched. A flood of pamphlets, petitions, study courses, dis- 
cussion outlines and the like was loosed upon the country, one 
series of pamphlets going to over a hundred thousand ministers. 
There were suggestions for concrete action such as organizing 
local committees or communicating with one's Congressional 
representatives. A prayer for the League was widely distributed 
throughout the country. A questionnaire sent to clergymen 
brought a vote of 16,125 to 805 in favor of the League. Speakers 
such as Frederick Lynch and Henry A. Atkinson toured the 
country. This enthusiastic campaign reached its peak in 1920. 
It declined sharply; the 1921 report of the Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill while recommending a policy 
of international responsibility did not mention the League. 
Since that time while there has never been another campaign 
for the League, the Federal Council has intermittently raised its 
voice on the subject. As lately as 1934 it asked America to de- 
clare the conditions upon which it would enter the League. 

The Council's exhortations to international responsibility 
through the League having fallen on deaf ears, attention was 
soon focused on the Washington Disarmament Conference. A 
campaign was organized similar to that for the League. Sunday, 
June 5, 1921, was designated as Disarmament Sunday. About a 
month before the conference was called a petition signed by 
22,500 clergymen called upon it for some such action. Once 
the conference had been called the Council undertook the job 
of mobilizing religious sentiment behind it. Sunday, November 
6, 1921, was a day of prayer for the conference. Mass meetings, 
union church services and the like were organized throughout 
the country. Again pamphlets were issued, one, The Church 
and a Warless World attaining a circulation of 190,000. An 
Appeal to All Lovers of Humanity was issued over the signa- 
tures of many denominational leaders. A Creed for Believers in 
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a Warless World was issued, with Startling Statistics concern- 
ing armaments on the reverse side. Dr. Macfarland attended 
all the meetings of the conference, his request being responsible 
for opening the sessions of the conference with prayer. The 
Council helped in the task of entertaining foreign delegates. 
After the conference a telegram of appreciation was sent to Sec- 
retary Hughes expressing gratitude for his part in the conference. 
A pamphlet was widely circulated celebrating the results of the 
conference, and in particular the Federal Council's part in its 
success. It was claimed that 12,500,000 letters received by the 
State Department had been stimulated by the Council. In gen- 
eral, one may say of this campaign that it was very similar to 
that for the League of Nations in seeing moral and religious 
purposes in problems like disarmament, especially in its identifi- 
cation of the Kingdom of God with a particular historical 
achievement. However, the basic emphasis was different; not 
international community but a warless world was identified with 
the Kingdom of God. 

Following the conference in a "Declaration of Ideals and 
Policy Looking Toward a Warless World," passed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, December, 1921, all the various emphasis char- 
acteiizing the peace movement were neatly synthesized. The 
revulsion with war and the desire for peace, as well as the desire 
for international community, all based upon a combination of 
rational and religious motives were set forth in clear and con- 
vincing manner. A beginning has been made at the Washington 
Conference, but only a beginning, declared the Declaration, and 
America has a continuing responsibility of cooperating with 
other nations in the complete outlawing of war and establish- 
ment of a "peace system/* The immediate outlawry of sub- 
marines, airplanes and poison gases was advocated. While the 
League was not specifically advocated, attention was called to 
the fact that every important nation except the United States 
was a member, and that President Harding had pledged him- 
self to some sort of association of nations. Therefore it was 
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stated, "We believe that the government of the United States 
should associate itself with the other nations of the world to 
establish permanent institutions for the formulation of inter- 
national law, for the effective operation of international courts 
of justice and of boards of arbitration and conciliation." 69 A 
role of international Good Samaritan was envisaged for the 
United States in extension of help to Russian famine victims, 
of generous terms to our international debtors, and of new 
friendship to Germany. All of these many emphases were 
gathered up in the "International Ideals of the Churches of 
Christ," formulated in connection with the Declaration. 

"i. WE BELIEVE that nations no less than individuals are sub- 
ject to God's immutable laws. 
"2. WE BELIEVE that nations achieve true welfare, greatness 

and honor only through just dealing and unselfish service. 
"3. WE BELIEVE that nations regarding themselves as Christian 

have special international obligations. 
"4. WE BELIEVE that the spirit of Christian brotherlmess can 

remove every unjust barrier of trade, color, creed and race. 
"5. WE BELIEVE that CHRISTIAN patriotism demands the 

practice of goodwill among nations. 
"6. WE BELIEVE that international policies should secure equal 

justice for all races. 
"7. WE BELIEVE that all nations should associate themselves 

permanently for world peace and goodwill. 
"8. WE BELIEVE in international law and in the universal use 

of international courts of justice and boards of arbitration. 
"9. WE BELIEVE in a sweeping reduction of armaments by all 

nations. 

"10. WE BELIEVE in a warless world and dedicate ourselves to 
its achievement." 70 

These International Ideals were discussed in more detail in 
a book entitled The Christian Crusade for a Warless World 
by Sidney Gulick. Published as a manual for courses or dis- 
cussions of the peace movement, it is interesting to compare the 
ideas here expressed with those of the pre-war peace movement. 
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The dominant impression is the substantial similarity of the 
two. Here is the same emphasis on "unselfishness in interna- 
tional politics" and the "Golden Rule as a basis of American 
foreign policy," the same basic insistence that the religion of 
Jesus calls for the complete abolition of war and that the re- 
ligion of Jesus can effect it. Here too is the same demand in the 
name of reason that the folly of war be ended. Technology and 
commerce have made the world a neighborhood, now the 
forces of reason and religion must make it a brotherhood which 
will then be the Kingdom of God on earth. "Christians seek 
to establish the Kingdom of God on a world scale through 
methods of international righteousness and helpfulness/' 71 De- 
tailed suggestions are given as to how this helpfulness may be 
worked out in relation to Mexico, the Orient and other nations, 
by means of philanthropy, exchange of students, fair and gener- 
ous relations in politics and trade and the like. 

There is perhaps in this book a slightly greater realism re- 
garding racial and class factors in their relation to war and peace. 
Thus it is declared, "a world really free from the danger of 
war and preparations for war is unthinkable so long as selfish 
capitalistic and commercial combinations of "big business" and 
"big politics" rule the international policies of the nations." 72 
Again, the "danger of war today lies in the amazing economic 
and industrial expansion of modern nations. And inextricably 
intertwined in this economic competition is the clash of race 
prejudice and race pride." 73 The new arrogance, in United 
States and Great Britain, of English speaking people with cor- 
responding discrimination against other races is deplored. There 
is a deeper feeling for the terrible and tragic evil of militarism. 
The program for the attainment of peace is also more specifically 
defined than in the pre-war peace movement. The League of 
Nations, arbitration, World Court, readjustment of trade prob- 
lems all these and many other specific issues are a part of the 
general problem of peace. Yet despite these differences the book 
comes to substantially the same Utopian conclusions. A warless 
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world will presently come to be, in which scientists of many sorts, 
chemists, biologists, economists, will teach the folly of war and 
the wisdom of peace. Jurists and educators will spread under- 
standing. And over all will reign the spirit of a kindly and lov- 
ing religion, which together with education has been responsible 
in bringing this fair world into being. Such, at least, was the 
vision of many lovers of concord and their fellowmen. 

While American membership in the League ceased to be a live 
issue early in the 1920'$ membership in the World Court did not. 
And the Federal Council has not lost an occasion to press its 
claim for this measure of internationalism. In 1923 a campaign 
was launched for America's adherence to the Court. One pam- 
phlet issued at this time entitled The Churches and The Interna- 
tional Court of Justice had a circulation of 131,000 while another, 
America's International Obligation, reached 83,500. An extensive 
series of meetings, lectures, forums and conferences helped stoke 
the fires of internationalism. A message was sent to the Presi- 
dent endorsing his pro-court stand. Armistice Day, which in 
1923 fell on Sunday, was designated as World Court Sunday, and 
for its celebration extensive literature was prepared largely under 
the guidance of George Wickersham and Ehhu Root. As the 
time drew near for Congress to consider the Court, a petition 
signed by a thousand denominational officials was sent to Wash- 
ington. At public hearings on the World Court Bill, April 30 
and May i, 1924, the Federal Council was represented by an im- 
pressive delegation. It is interesting that during this campaign 
while the humanitarian work of the League of Nations was 
frequently and highly praised, full American membership was 
suggested by no one. This campaign may perhaps be taken as 
a protest against the deepening American isolation, noted by Dr. 
Macfarland and others. Of the pamphlet literature distributed, 
while similar in many respects to that of the League and Wash- 
ington Conference, one may say that it was less flamboyant in its 
optimism, more restrained in its idealism. 
The Council's program during this time also embraced an 
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interest in the Orient. As early as 1914 the Council had organ- 
ized a Commission on Relations with Japan, in an effort to lessen 
friction and promote goodwill between America and Japan. 
The Commission was later broadened to include all the Orient, 
and its secretary, Dr. Sidney Gulick, returned missionary from 
Japan, wrote, lectured and pamphleteered to promote good rela- 
tions between America and the Far East. This work continued 
through the World War and expanded greatly in the post-war 
period. A great part of it was simply an attempt to meet with 
facts the crude anti-Oriental propaganda widely current in this 
country. 

In 1924 the Council participated actively in the campaign 
against the Japanese Exclusion Act, and when the Act was passed 
denounced it as "needless and wanton. A deep wound was in- 
flicted on Japan's feelings of goodwill and admiration for Amer- 
ica." 74 A pamphlet entitled, Japan Wonders Why, was widely 
circulated and the Council let it be understood that the mat- 
ter was not closed. In 1925 the Council advocated an end to 
all extra-territoriahty privileges in China; on numerous occasions 
greetings have been sent to Chinese Chiistian groups, and in 
1928 to the Nationalist government. The problem of America's 
relation to the Orient has been enormously complicated since 
1931 by war. 

Similar in many respects to this program of goodwill toward 
the Orient, was the Council's program in the post-war years to 
foster good relations with Latin America, especially Mexico. In 
1922 Macfarland and Henry Goddard Leach went on a goodwill 
trip to Mexico returning to report that "our American commer- 
cial interests have not on the whole been serviceable in the de- 
velopment of friendly relations between the people of the two 
nations." 7B Macfarland also sought the establishment of a non- 
sectarian Christian educational center at Mexico City to foster 
good relations between America and Mexico, but this plan fell 
through for lack of money. Similar investigations and reports 
were made in the case of Haiti and other Pan-American nations. 
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In 1923-24 the Council had a Committee on Latin American Re- 
lations. When in 1926 religious conflicts flared between the Calles 
regime and the Catholic church the Federal Council declared 
itself opposed to intervention or withdrawal of diplomatic rela- 
tions on religious grounds. Since that time while the Council 
has denounced religious persecution in Mexico it has consistently 
adhered to a policy of non-intervention. 

The year 1924 saw the clear emergence of an aspect of the 
anti-war struggle. The Declaration of 1921 had advocated the 
"outlawry of war." During 1923-24 the Borah-Levmson plan to 
outlaw war captured the attention of the country and came thus 
to be considered at the quadrennial meeting of the Council in 
1924. Four speakers, Governor William E. Sweet of Colorado, 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, Judge Florence E. Allen of the 
Ohio Supreme Court, and Professor James Shotwell, all told the 
Council that it could do much to outlaw war. The speeches, dif- 
ferent in many respects, all emphasized the conviction that war 
could be outlawed by the force of public opinion. It is not force 
but respect which claims obedience, according to Governor 
Sweet. "Public opinion at last controls everything and if the 
church helps to form that, it will be having the mightiest influ- 
ence possible for peace." 76 Judge Allen emphasized the possi- 
bility of outlawing war by legal enactment as murder has been 
outlawed within each nation. Again, public opinion was assumed 
as the final sanction. And Professor Shotwell proclaimed the 
glad tidings that already, by the Geneva Protocol, aggressive war, 
at least, had been made forever impossible. 

Taking their cue from these speakers the delegates adopted 
officially a "Program of the Federated Churches For a Warless 
World," in which the churches were called to join in the move- 
ment to repudiate, "aggressive war as a legitimate method for 
settling international disputes, remembering that where there is 
no aggression there will be no need for defense." Upon aggres- 
sors should be brought "the combined moral condemnation of 
the world." " This program, however was not confined to the 
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outlawry of war. The World Court was urged as "a step forward 
in the establishment of the Kingdom of God among men." Mu- 
tual disarmament and cooperation with other nations were urged 
upon America; it was hoped that by the restatement of our reser- 
vations a way might be opened for our nation to join the League. 

The movement to outlaw war came to a climax in 1928 with 
the signing of the Kellogg-Bnand Pact. Again the Federal Coun- 
cil issued its "Call to 150,000 Churches" to observe Armistice 
Day as a celebration of the signing of the Pact. With this call 
was sent a memorial petition on which church members might 
declare their allegiance to the principle of the outlawry of war, 
asking the President and Congress for the speedy ratification of 
the Pact ot Pans. A study course entitled, "The Proposal to 
Renounce War," was also distributed. Again hope rose in peace 
loving hearts. Said the Council in 1929, "we rejoice In the Peace 
Pact of Paris. It ushers in, we hope and believe, the dawn of 
a new day. It opens the door to a new era in human history, 
an era free from the wrongs of war, an era glorious with the 
happiness and prosperity of a brotherly humanity." T8 The efforts 
of the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill were 
summarized: "The Commission has sought to invest the Pact 
with a spiritual significance commensurate with its importance 
as a political document." 79 

By 1930 the Council had put itself on record against the the- 
ory of Germany's exclusive responsibility for the war, and was 
speaking of the necessity to remove the economic causes of war. 

An interesting project of the late 1920*8 was the Committee 
for World Friendship among Children. This committee sought 
to win children m all nations away from ideals of nationalism 
to a broadminded and Christian internationalism. Educational 
projects were undertaken, such as the exchange with Japan of 
12,739 Doll Ambassadors, the sending of 35,000 school bags to 
Mexican children, and 28,000 Friendship Chests to Philippine 
children. Peace literature has been distributed widely among 
American children and essay contests have been held. While the 
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committee has not carried on as extensive projects in recent years, 
it still exists and does significant work. 

Disarmament was a continual emphasis of the Federal Council 
throughout the 1920'$. And it was linked with the thought of 
a world community in which nationalism having been largely 
overcome, peace and order would together constitute a Chris- 
tian brotherhood of nations. In 1928 the Council applied its zeal 
for disarmament by opposing what it claimed to be the "colos- 
sal" naval building program. In cooperation with other peace 
organizations a protest movement was launched which finally 
succeeded in cutting the $1,000,000,000 program to $274,000,000, 
from seventy-one proposed new ships to sixteen. The Executive 
Committee placed on record a vigorous protest against rearma- 
ment generally and reaffirmed its internationalism by asking in- 
creasing American cooperation in at least the social and humani- 
tarian work of the League of Nations. Disarmament again figured 
prominently in Federal Council aims as the London Naval Con- 
ference of 1931 approached. It was eagerly acclaimed as a 
"necessary corollary to the Pact" (i.e., of Pans) and "a great 
step forward in the realization of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth." 80 November 8, 1931, was set apart as a Day of Prayer 
for the London Naval Conference; and another campaign of 
education was set in motion to familiarize the people of the 
churches with the London Naval Treaty. The Executive Com- 
mittee asked that the conference consider such policies as the 
"actual reduction, not mere limitation of sea, land and air arma- 
ments, ... an immediate initial reduction of significant propor- 
tions m military budgets ... the immediate abolition of all gov- 
ernmental preparations and appropriations for poison gas and 
disease germ warfare" and the establishment of a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission. The proposal of the American dele- 
gation at the conference to make an immediate reduction of 33% 
in arms was greeted by the Federal Council as a "bold and 
statesmanlike action." 81 The Council waited eagerly for results 
which did not come. 
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In 1931 something else happened. Japan invaded Manchuokuo, 
and set in motion a process o aggression on the part of some 
nations and equivocation on the part of others which after nine 
years of feverish arming, recurrent crises, and uncertainty led to 
the Second World War. Such an international situation has nat- 
urally had its effect on the peace policies of the Federal Council. 
The identification of international justice and order with inter- 
national goodwill could no longer be lightly or easily assumed. 
The world confronted men with situations in which interna- 
tional justice and order might conceivably demand the use of, or 
at least the threat of force. Thus more and more during the 
1930*5 the internationalists ceased to be pacifists; and conversely 
those whose basic impulse was opposition to war ceased in any 
immediate or effective sense to stand for international order and 
justice. Both of these emphases have been represented in the 
work of the Federal Council, and it would be decidedly untrue 
to say that either one of them has ruled the thought of the 
Council to the exclusion of the other at any time. What we do 
contend is that from 1931 onward these two elements have been 
held together in rather unstable equilibrium, that at times their 
combination has produced weak compromises, and that as the 
world crisis has deepened with each successive blow at interna- 
tional order, it has become harder to keep the two elements to- 
gether. Let us consider in turn each of these elements as it has 
inter-acted m the Council's policy during the 1930'$. 

The peace element in the Council has had its leading expres- 
sion in the consistent and vigorous advocacy of American dis- 
armament, which continued down to the fall of France in 1940. 
We have already seen the Council's interest in the London Naval 
Conference. Confidently the 1932 Social Ideals declared: 

"International relations are entering on a new stage in which the 
nations have condemned recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies and have removed it as an instrument of 
national policy . . , whatever justification for war may have been 
alleged in time past the present and discernible future belong to 
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peace. The nations may now know and understand one another. 
Means of communication ha\e so increased, that isolation and na- 
tional provincialism are not only absurdities but are fraught with 
danger. Methods of reconciling differences and promoting coopera- 
tion have been devised and are now in frequent use. They must 
become the universal practise The war system is inconsistent with all 
Christian ideals. . . . Religion should no longer sanction war . ." 82 

In the same year a "Memorial on World Peace," compiled 
from various Protestant pronouncements and passed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee declared, "We believe that war is contrary to 
the Spirit of Christ, and incompatible with the Gospel of Love 
and Brotherhood which we profess. It is the most colossal and 
ruinous social sin which afflicts humanity. . . . The church of 
Christ as an institution should not become an instrument for the 
fostering of international suspicion and hatred. It should not 
sanction war nor bless it. To support war is to deny the Gospel 
we profess to believe. . . ." 83 Following these forthright words 
came suggestions for a peace program, including such points as 
reduction of armaments, international cooperation by means of 
support for the Pact of Pans and the coining international eco- 
nomic conference, cultivation of good relations with Latin Amer- 
ica and the Orient, American membership in the World Court, 
and the abolition of private manufacture of armaments. One 
notes in this program the interweaving of the two elements 
which we have broadly termed internationalism and pacifism. 
In 1933 a delegation from the Council called upon the State 
Department to urge complete abolition of military and naval 
aircraft by means of mutual consultation between the United 
States and other nations. Another delegation called upon the 
State Department a year later to underscore the same insistence. 
The Council also protested the allocation of P. W. A. funds to 
naval building. In 1934 lt: ask ed the President to withhold ap- 
propriations for naval expansion under the Vmson Act, and 
demanded, among other things the abolition of all weapons 
designed for aggressive warfare. In a "Message to Christians of 
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All Lands" the Executive Committee urged Christians every- 
where to renounce war. "We believe that the churches of Christ 
around the world should with all possible dispatch say to their 
respective governments that they cannot and will not give their 
support to war as a method of settling international difficul- 
ties." 84 In 1935 the Council again protested expanded military 
expenditures; while the Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill appealed to the Executive Committee to formulate and 
lead a church crusade against the government's policies of re- 
armament. The 1936 Armistice Day message was "gravely con- 
cerned" and "appalled" by the rise in military budgets. In the 
same year an "Appeal to the President of the United States," 
signed by more than five hundred leading clergymen, teachers, 
and others, expressed alarm at ever-mounting military expendi- 
tures; and in a 1936 Executive Committee statement big arma- 
ments were condemned as the "embodiment of the fears of 
economic and political insecurity that everywhere prevails." 85 
In 1937 the Executive Committee registered opposition to the 
Shepard-Hill Bill on the grounds that its draft of human life 
was more rigorous than that of property. And in 1938 the Com- 
mittee again protested military expenditures over the budget 
allowance as "unwarranted by any evidence thus far presented 
and calculated in the present world situation to stimulate the 
spirit of fear and unrest which is the parent of war." 86 The 
Federal Council's policy of disarmament is thus clear and con- 
sistent, the protest of humanitarian idealists against the folly and 
the sin of seeking to fend off war by piling up armaments. 

During the 1930*5 the same attitude which evoked the demand 
for disarmament found another burning issue on which to take 
a stand; namely, the munitions industry and the closely related 
problem of neutrality. In 1932 "The Memorial on World Peace" 
repeated the words of the League of Nations Covenant that "The 
manufacture by private enterprise of munitions and implements 
of war is open to grave objection," and went on to say, "It is 
obvious that the world cannot be effectively organized for peace 
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until this private traffic in arms, credits and smews of war has 
been brought under strict control." 87 Again in 1934 prominent 
among the objectives of the Department of International Justice 
and Goodwill was the demand for strict governmental control 
of the munitions industry. Since that time this has been a key- 
stone of the Department's policy; the international trade in mu- 
nitions has been roundly and repeatedly denounced. The Council 
in 1934 urged a munitions investigation, and during the work 
of the Nye Committee was wholehearted in its support. 

Rising out of the belief, given considerable plausibility by the 
Nye Committee's findings, that the sale of war materials and 
the extension of credit had much to do with America's involve- 
ment in the war in 1917-18 was the popular demand for legisla- 
tion to prevent a recurrence of such a betrayal. In this the 
Federal Council had a leading part. In 1935 the Executive 
Committee passed a resolution asking for an American embargo 
against shipment of war materials to nations "resorting to armed 
conflict," against loans to all nations resorting to war, and stating 
that American citizens should do business with warring nations 
at their own risk. 88 Support of American neutrality was a key- 
stone of Federal Council policy in each of the successive interna- 
tional crises, up to the beginning of the Second World War in 
1939. Since then it has taken no decisive position. 

Expressing the same basic attitude as its pleas for disarmament 
and neutrality has been the Council's defense of the right of 
conscientious objection and its opposition to all forms of militar- 
ism in the United States. We have noted the Council's abject 
surrender to militarism during the First World War, followed 
by the intense revulsion against all forms of it which set in after 
the war. Some went the whole way professing complete pacifism, 
while others, without committing themselves as definitely or 
unreservedly as this, spoke in general terms of a warless world, 
international brotherhood, and the like. This attitude has ex- 
pressed itself in a variety of ways. As far back as 1925, the 
Council hailed President Coolidge's refusal to use Armistice Day 
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as National Defense Test Day under the supervision of the Army 
and Navy. In 1926, the Administrative Committee passed a 
resolution against military training in high schools, against com- 
pulsory military training in civilian institutions, and asked 
church and educational leaders to consider the whole problem 
of military training in the light of conscience. In 1928, the Na- 
tional Study Conference on the Churches and World Peace was 
formed by denominational groups to consolidate the interest of 
religious bodies in the peace movement. This organization was 
involved in the Peace Crusade of 1934, in the sponsorship of 
which the Executive Committee of the Federal Council shared. 
The object of the Peace Crusade was declared to be "the enlist- 
ment of the Christian forces of the nation in the movement to 
make the ideals and spirit of Jesus regnant in the relations of 
nations." 8D In the same year opposition to military training was 
reaffirmed, the Executive Committee declaring "that in institu- 
tions where military training is now compulsory students having 
conscientious scruples against military drill should be permitted 
to continue their studies and that in those cases where such stu- 
dents have been suspended they should be immediately rein- 
stated and given opportunity to resume their studies." Copies 
of this statement were sent to heads of all institutions having 
drill. The Executive Committee declared that compulsory mili- 
tary drill was an "abridgement of fundamental rights of reli- 
gion," not in the best American tradition. 91 

The Council's concern with military chaplaincies dates from 
the period before the First World War; and since that time it has 
been the recognized agency for supervision and cooperation with 
the chaplains. However, as the revulsion against war increased 
in the churches, military chaplaincies became more and more of 
a problem. Some went so far as to advocate on the part of the 
churches a complete abrogation of the chaplaincy on the grounds 
that such a ministry implied a religious sanction o war. The 
records of the Federal Council are replete with appeals to clarify 
the relation of the churches to the chaplaincy. They led to a 
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study by the Research Department, completed m 1936. The 
study was based on a questionnaire compiled from Army and 
Navy chaplains, and made a comprehensive review of the whole 
situation, concluding with the recommendation that the churches 
"prepare a plan embodying such modification of the status of 
Army and Navy chaplains as will make clear that they are a part 
of the regular ministry of the churches, rather than of the armed 
forces of the nations." 02 Another similar commission, reporting 
in 1938, studied such problems as military rank and uniform, 
asking the chaplains to "give thought to their full duty to the 
Christian church," but clearly affirming the Tightness of a reli- 
gious ministry to the armed forces. 93 

The Council has been greatly concerned during the years lead- 
ing up to the Second World War, in the name of religious ideals, 
to combat the notion of war's inevitability. Dr. Walter Van Kirk 
in 1934 published a book entitled Religion Renounces War. Con- 
ceived in part, at least, as a reply to Ray Abrams' Preachers 
Present Arms, it consisted of a record of the denunciation of 
war by the Federal Council and a great many denominational 
and other religious groups. Beginning with the clear thesis that 
"to kill is absolutely contrary to the preaching and practice of 
Jesus," 94 the book elaborates the economic causes of war, the 
necessity for reducing armaments, the evils of the arms traffic, 
the churches' defense of conscientious objection, the Paris Peace 
Pact and many other issues. While standing definitely for meas- 
ures of international cooperation the major emphasis is upon 
peace. While there is a realistic account of war preparations, the 
tone of the book in the main is hopeful, optimistic for the future 
of peace and the peace movement. It has been in such a spirit, 
clinging in a warlike world to a belief in the possibility of peace 
and seeking to keep alive that belief in others, that the Council's 
program has gone ahead. Thus in 1936, in a statement to its 
members it declared, "It is not too late to prevent a general war," 
and proceeded to outline the change of heart and the disarma- 
ment which would be necessary to prevent war. In such attitudes 
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then, as the consistent demand for disarmament, for neutrality 
and government control of munitions, the opposition to militar- 
ism and defense of the conscientious objector we see what for 
lack of a more accurate descriptive term we have termed the 
peace or pacifist element of Federal Council policy. 

It would be grossly untrue to suggest that internationalism was 
surrendered during the 1930*5, or indeed that the peace move- 
ment itself did not express a kind of internationalism. Rather 
it continued as a leading point of emphasis throughout the thir- 
ties, though, as we have said, as war grew closer it became in- 
creasingly difficult to stand, in the words of the Department's 
name, for both international justice and goodwill. Speaking in 
general, in 1932 the Social Ideals held that while persuasion and 
cooperation are the recognized means of realizing the Christian 
ideal "it is ever consistent with the Christian spirit to recognize 
that there is a valid place for social restraint and for collective 
support for the rights of the weak." 95 The advocacy of Ameri- 
ca's membership in the World Court continued. In 1934, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman represented the Council at Senate hearings 
on the World Court bill, and on various other occasions the 
Council has lifted its voice in behalf of this cause. In the same 
year the Department of International Justice and Goodwill went 
so far as to bring up the League of Nations again, asking the 
United States to define the terms on which it would agree to 
join. American churches have repeatedly been asked by the 
Council to support the government's policy of non-recognition of 
territory won by aggression. 

In 1932 the Executive Committee, replying to a message from 
British churchmen asked a revision of war debts. "In taking 
this stand we look earnestly to the day when nations no less than 
individuals shall be truly Christian in their mutual relations and 
attitudes, shall recognize that they are members one of another 
and shall be ready in a spirit of brotherhood to bear one an- 
other's burdens." 96 A statement in 1933 recognized "that the 
well-being of the United States intimately depends on the well- 
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being of the world as a whole," and went on to declare, "We 
pledge our hearty support to our government in the assumption 
of its full part in the new system of collective responsibility for 
world justice, security and peace." 7 The government's sugges- 
tion of a series of multi-lateral non-aggression pacts was hailed 
as an advance toward peace. Bombing of civilian populations in 
the wars of Europe and Asia has been repeatedly and vigorously 
condemned. In 1938, the Council declared its dissatisfaction with 
American isolation, going so far as to suggest that nations, 
America included, should give up absolute sovereignty to co- 
operate in the "building of an orderly and organized world 
community." 9S 

One particular form taken by the Council's internationalism 
calls for a word of comment. An increasing amount of economic 
realism in its thinking, as indeed in the thinking of most Ameri- 
cans, led to a greater emphasis on the economic causes of war. 
It was a natural inference from such assumptions that economic 
cooperation and appeasement would help to solve international 
problems. That such thinking was considerably more congenial 
to the pacifist element in Federal Council thought only increased 
its attractiveness. Economic appeasement seemed a hopeful alter- 
native to measures of collective security which carried at least 
the threat of force. Thus the Council, during this period, re- 
peatedly put itself on record for such measures as economic 
conferences, Mr. Hull's trade pacts, and the like. In 1932, it was 
said, "We rejoice that the United States is to be represented at 
the forthcoming World Economic Conference. We hope that 
this conference will boldly deal with all the economic issues that 
are causing international difficulty, suspicion, and hostility. As 
the economic causes of international friction are removed the 
danger of war becomes exceedingly remote and the possibility of 
drastic reduction of armaments correspondingly great." 99 In a 
similar spirit the Council hailed Sir Samuel Hoare's suggestion of 
an international economic conference to consider such problems 
as redistribution of raw materials, markets, and the like. As lately 
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as 1938 the Council sponsored an appeal to the President from 
twenty-one denominational leaders, asking that an international 
economic conference be held. And in the same year was issued 
a statement entitled "Colonies and the Problem of International 
Justice" declaring that, "contention over colonies has been an im- 
portant cause of war in the past, and constitutes one of the most 
serious threats of war today." 10 Just as the abolition of chattel 
slavery constituted human progress so will the abolition of the 
colonial system. Thus the nations are asked the pledge them- 
selves to abolish it. 

This brand of internationalism is interesting in that it marks a 
swing on the part of religious idealists from an underemphasis 
and lack of realism regarding the importance of economic factors 
in politics to a well-nigh exclusive emphasis upon them. Actually, 
its acceptance on the part of American religious leaders has been 
due, among other things, to an uneasy conscience over America's 
wealth in contrast to the desperate poverty of the so-called "have- 
not" nations. Also it has been due, as we have said, to the fact 
that the proposal to hold conferences, to arrive at mutual under- 
standing by much discussion, in the spirit of unselfishness to give 
and forgive these attitudes and proposals are highly congenial 
to the regnant liberalism of the Protestant churches. To say that 
it is a lofty and noble ideal, especially in a time of rampant 
nationalism, does not relieve one of the necessity of adding that 
the failure of such a policy clearly indicates that it did not ade- 
quately or correctly measure the realities of human nature or 
motives. That, for example, such a philosophy sought for noble 
and laudable reasons a policy of liberality and forgiveness toward 
the dictators, must not obscure the fact that it failed utterly to 
understand the dictators and that, practically speaking, such a 
policy has added up to appeasement. 

The increasingly difficult problem of effecting any union be- 
tween those whose basic motivation is international justice and 
those whose basic motivation is goodwill is shown in the Coun- 
cil's attitude toward the actual occurrences of aggression since 
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1931. When Japan invaded Manchuokuo in 1931 the Council 
stood squarely behind Stimson's policy of non-recognition of ter- 
ritory won by aggression a stand which has been consistently 
followed ever since. However in this situation the Council added 
that America should do nothing which might involve America 
in war with either Japan or China. In 1932 the "Memorial on 
World Peace" appealed to "our Christian brethren in these two 
countries to continue to press for a pacific solution of these mo- 
mentous issues." 101 A "Message to China" the following year 
emphasized America's non-recognition of Manchuokuo. In 1935 
the Reverend Ivan Lee Holt, President of the Council, visited 
both China and Japan bearing to both countries a message of 
goodwill from the Council; and also in this year the Federal 
Council protested strongly against the maneuvers of the United 
States' fleet in waters near Japan. Since 1937 there have been re- 
peated condemnations of Japan's bombing of civilians in China. 
In 1938, as we have seen, the Council cooperated in the formation 
of the Church Committee for China Relief ; and in the same year 
the Executive Committee passed the statement on "The Churches 
and the Far Eastern Conflict," which we shall have occasion to 
examine in connection with a later chapter. This pronounce- 
ment frowned upon a strong policy on the part of the American 
government and cast doubt upon a boycott of Japanese goods, 
on the ground that such acts were not "disinterested" and there- 
fore their "disciplinary" character would be misunderstood by 
Japan. 

The Italo-Ethiopian War was considered by the Council to be 
"of grave concern to Christian churches." The chief concern ap- 
pears, however, to have been to keep America isolated from the 
war. The arms embargo and other neutrality legislation were 
approved. Neutrality, however, the Council declared, was not 
enough. So a bow was made in the direction of international 
justice by an appeal to the Kellogg-Briand Pact and, as we have 
seen, by approval of the Hoare proposal for economic appease- 
ment of Italy and Germany. 
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In the case of the Spanish Civil war, the Council's attitude 
seems again to have been dominated by a combination of isola- 
tion and pacifism without much regard for the principles of in- 
ternational order and justice at stake in that struggle. I have been 
unable to find any reference to Spain in the records of the Coun- 
cil until the war was many months old. Then the Council col- 
laborated with the American Friends Social Service Committee 
in doing relief and social work impartially for both sides, and 
sponsored a statement signed by leaders in American religion and 
education informing both loyalist and fascists that they had more 
to gain by a reasonable peace than through continued bloodshed. 

The CounciTs effort to find a peace policy satisfactory to both 
internationalists and pacifists is portrayed in a statement in 1938, 
which appears to have made the attempt to steer a middle course 
between isolationism and a collective security dependent on mili- 
tary sanctions. We note again how in this effort it falls back 
into policies of economic mollification or appeasement. "... a 
policy of irresponsible isolation is futile as well as ignoble and 
unchristian. Furthermore any attempt to better the condition of 
the world by an even greater use of force should be recognized 
as foolish. *Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of 
principles' . . . We believe that America should cooperate with 
other nations to remove the economic causes of war. Without 
attempting to recommend a program of technical measures we 
believe that such cooperation should involve labor standards un- 
der the guidance of the International Labor Office of the League 
of Nations, access to raw materials on equal terms, freer access 
to markets, an equal basis for trade, currency stabilization, bet- 
ter coordination of financial policies and extension of the princi- 
ple of mandated territories . . ." 10S Thus in general we may 
characterize the Council's peace policy in the period leading up 
to 1939 as a mixture of American isolation, rising out of disillu- 
sionment with war and its complete contradiction with Christian 
ethics, and of economic internationalism motivated largely by 
liberal Christianity's emphasis on goodwill and universalism. 
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That such a program of peace education and activity as the 
Council has carried on for two decades should incur the wrath 
of reactionaries might be expected. Indeed the Council's peace 
program has been as popular a target for such attacks as the in- 
dustrial and social program. A running fire of such attacks was 
made through the 1920*5 culminating in Pastors, Politicians, Pac- 
ifists by Leroy F. Smith and E. B. Johns to which allusion has 
already been made. The Council is accused of having cooper- 
ated with the Kaiser during the First World War, of maintain- 
ing a political lobby directed by "high-priced international law- 
yers" such as Elihu Root and George W. Wickersham, of 
operating on a million dollar budget, of working against military 
training and for the League of Nations and World Court, and 
so on indefinitely. Other similar books, rehashing the same ma- 
terial have appeared from time to time. Several Council secre- 
taries and officials have rated listings in D. A. R. blacklists, the 
"Red Network" and other similar publications. Attacks upon 
the Council's peace program by Congressmen and officials of 
the army and navy have been frequent. Dr. Sidney Gulick's 
work for better American-Japanese relations was a target of 
attack as early as 1914. When the Japanese issue was raised in 
the early 1920*8 these attacks were renewed, reaching a climax in 
1927 when Congressman Arthur M. Free introduced a resolution 
in the House of Representatives describing the Federal Council 
as a communist organization aimed at the establishment of a 
state-church. Mr. W. B. Shearer, well known for his connection 
with various shipping and armaments interests published an 
open letter to the Council in 1929 charging it with being financed 
from England and maintaining close contact with Soviet Russia. 
Captain Dudley Knox, Historian of the Navy Department 
printed similar allegations in the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings in June 1929, but after a lengthy exchange of letters 
with Council officials admitted his errors. In 1929 the annual 
Convention of the American Legion bracketed the Council with 
ten other organizations including the American Association for 
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the Advancement of Atheism, the Young Workers' League and 
the Young Pioneers, which it asked Congress to investigate. Sub- 
sequently Legion officials backed down, retracting the charges. 
Congressman George H. Tmkham of Massachusetts has been a 
leader in charges that the Council is "internationalist" and re- 
ceives money from "anonymous contributors." The Congres- 
sional Record is studded with such expressions. One of the most 
preposterous episodes connected with these attacks is recounted 
by Macfarland, Officials of the Naval Intelligence Bureau sought 
to force the janitor of the building in which the Federal Council 
offices were located to let them examine Sidney Gulick's desk. 
The matter was taken to the Secretary of the Navy who prom- 
ised that disciplinary steps would be taken. More recently in 
1934 Congressmen McFadden of Pennsylvania and Britten of 
Illinois repeated the usual charges of enormous income, inter- 
nationalism, and subversiveness against the Council in connection 
with the Council's opposition to the Vmson Naval Rearmament 
Bill. In 1935 Admiral Standley, Chief of Naval Operations, in a 
public address accused the Council of collaboration with com- 
munism. The Council took the matter up with President Roose- 
velt gaining from him assurances that such charges would not 
be repeated by members of the Army and Navy- Other indi- 
viduals and organizations, however, have continued to repeat 
the well-worn canards against both the Council's peace and so- 
cial program. However in the case of the peace program, as in 
that of social service, litde real damage has been done. The 
charges have been answered or ignored, and the work goes 
ahead, giving both leadership and expression to the thinking of 
American Protestantism on international justice and goodwill. 

SECOND WORLD WAR 1939 

Despite the difficulties and hazards of writing about events 
as contemporary as the Council's reaction to the present Euro- 
pean struggle, we must note a few exceedingly important ac- 
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tions. When the war broke out in September, 1939, the Council's 
constituency was divided even more than ever between the two 
groups which we have designated as internationalist and pacifist. 
It was thus only after considerable disagreement that the Execu- 
tive Committee finally agreed on an expression of the Council's 
attitude, satisfactory to both groups. The statement is significant 
for its sharp contrast alike to the attitude taken toward the First 
World War and to that which was widely prevalent in the 
interval between the wars. Unlike 1917, war was viewed as 
a terrible tragedy rather than a holy crusade. Unlike the inter- 
war period and its jaunty optimism which saw a warless world 
as a human achievement soon to be realized in all its fulness, 
this statement looked upon war in humility and contrition. 
Likewise, the theology had changed from a humanistic liberalism 
to a deeply evangelical viewpoint. Such contrasts make the 
statement a significant document: 

"With grieving heart and stricken conscience we confront the fact 
of war. But we are not in despair. God, whose holy love is de- 
clared in Jesus Christ, is not m eclipse except as we have turned 
from Him to walk in our own shadow He has made us for Him- 
self; and, be the night short or long, we shall yet praise Him. 

"We call upon the churches to repent. Every land has some share 
in the common guilt, and the Christians in every land have followed 
their Master only 'afar off/ Penitence is the mood that best becomes 
us. We must lead the world's contrition if we would minister to the 
world's tragic need. 

"We call upon the Churches to keep and strengthen their world- 
wide bonds. Despite the cleft and violence of war there is a world- 
wide Christian family, in which even now, across the chasms of war, 
men of all nations can realize their kinship in Christ. 

'*We call upon the churches to defend the liberties of press, plat- 
form and pulpit which war anywhere harshly threatens, and espe- 
cially to uphold that freedom of conscience without which past 
martyrdoms are betrayed and victory becomes defeat. 

"We call upon the churches to pronounce war an evil thing alien 
from the mind of Christ. To those who fight for conscience's sake 
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war is still evil, though they believe it an inescapable choice in this 
present evil world. From the baleful wind of the last war we now 
reap the whirlwind. Thought and conscience will be cleared it we 
brand war as evil. 

"We call upon the churches now to seek peace, not for safety's 
sake or for profit's sake but for Christ's sake and a kindlier world. 
We could not, and would not, be immune from the world's prob- 
lems and pain. By generous gift and practical service let us know 
the fellowship of His suffering in war-torn lands. By trenchant 
thought let us explore the hidden causes of war. With willingness to 
sacrifice let us join with others in preparing the outlines of a just 
peace, or an economic life undisfigured by poverty and greed, and 
of a world order in which the common needs and service of all na- 
tions may find a home. 

"We call upon the churches now to reaffirm goodwill when ill- 
will is rife. It is our task now, while resisting hatred, to cleave to 
the right; while guarding against misleading propaganda, to discern 
moral issues and to stand for the truth; to dismiss hysteria in the 
strength of a quiet spirit and, for Christ's sake, Who bade us love 
one another/ to refrain from bitter condemnation. 

"We call upon the churches now to make unfailing intercessions. 
It is our deepest task, our spiritual and creative enterprise, to pray 
without ceasing in His name who prayed for all men from a cross. 

"So shall the Church be His body, the new incarnation of His 
Spirit among men. 'Hope thou in God, for we shall yet praise Him 
Who is the help of our countenance and our God.' " 103 

Again, in 1940, the Council spoke of the "Present Opportunity 
and Duty of Christians." Three possible attitudes are suggested 
as tenable for Christians, isolation, participation in a just war, 
and complete pacifism. As to the ethical difference between 
participation in a just war and pacifism it is said "both have 
their place in the church and their right to its ministry." 10 * 
War is held to be not an isolated thing but the result of deep- 
seated moral and spiritual causes. Of the Second World War 
it declares, "We agree that in the outcome of the present con- 
flict moral issues are at stake which as Christians we dare not 
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evade. There are certain political objectives which touch vitally 
the Christian way of life." 10B Among these objectives are free- 
dom of religion and an international order of peace and justice. 
Among the present duties of Christians are the maintenance of 
Christian fellowship across the lines of battle and the pursuit, 
even in time of war, of war's ultimate abolition. 

The Council has also been involved in a controversy concern- 
ing President Roosevelt's action in sending Myron Taylor as his 
personal representative to the Vatican. This action, announced 
at Christmastime, 1939, as a means of exploring possible paths 
to peace, woke Protestant fears that diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican were being resumed or might result from the action. 
The Executive Committee at first approved the action, but 
prodded by the reaction of constituent denominations and by 
the Christian Century, inquiries were made into Mr. Taylor's 
status. There followed an exchange of correspondence between 
the White House and Dr. George A. Buttnck, President of the 
Federal Council, which was ambiguous and inconclusive. 

The Council has taken a clear stand in defense of conscien- 
tious objectors. Before the war finally broke over the world 
interviews had been held with the Attorney General to ascertain 
the status of objectors. A committee sought the incorporation 
of protection for objectors in the United States' draft law, and 
since the law's passage has been working to secure the rights 
of objectors. After the passage of the draft bill Dr. Paul Moody, 
President of Middlebury College, was secured as director of the 
Committee on Chaplains for a period of one year. The Execu- 
tive Committee appealed to the government to protect the moral 
and religious welfare of draftees. Other similar measures have 
been taken in an effort to cope with the situation thrust upon 
the churches by the Second World War. 

In 1940 Dr. Roswell Barnes, Associate Secretary of the De- 
partment of International Justice and Goodwill made a trip 
to Europe to explore possibilities of action on the part of Ameri- 
can churches in behalf of peace. In February, 1940, a "National 
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Study Conference on the Churches and the International Situa- 
tion" held in Philadelphia was attended by 285 delegates repre- 
senting twenty-eight denominations. The Message issued by 
this conference emphasized the unity of Christians despite war 
and divisions of race and nation. Aid for war-sufferers was 
urged as a Christian duty. The rights of conscientious objection 
were maintained, and the churches were urged to combat bigotry 
and intolerance. 

At the Atlantic City meeting of the Federal Council in De- 
cember, 1940, an impressive statement on the "American 
Churches and the International Situation" was issued. The state- 
ment had been drafted by a representative committee under the 
leadership of Mr. John Foster Dulles. A remarkably temperate 
document which recognized both the political disagreements be- 
tween Christians and the common guilt of all in the present 
war, it emphasized the necessity of preserving Christian unity 
and of working for a just and durable peace. Among the specific 
objectives commended to the churches were "to abstain from 
all hatred of our fellowmen," and likewise from hypocrisy and 
self-righteousness. Moreover, "it is peculiarly necessary in time 
of war that the churches constantly reaffirm the distinction be- 
tween God and State." 106 The churches were called to strengthen 
the Ecumenical Movement, to continue evangelism and mis- 
sions, to participate in works of mercy and relief, and to prepare 
by study, and reflection and prayer for a more just post-war 
solution of international problems. 

To carry this last objective into action the Federal Council 
organized a Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Dura- 
ble Peace. Other organizations such as the Foreign Missions 
Conference, the Home Missions Council and the Church Peace 
Union accepted the invitation to send delegates to the Commis- 
sion. Meeting under the chairmanship of Mr. Dulles, and in- 
cluding in its membership representatives of widely different 
views on the war, the Commission has sought "to clarify the 
mind of our churches regarding the moral, political and eco- 
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nomic foundations of an enduring peace, and to prepare the 
people of our churches and of our nation for assuming their 
appropriate responsibility for the establishment of such a 
peace." 107 From such activities as these it is fair to conclude 
that barring unforeseen changes of attitude the part of the Ameri- 
can Church in the present war will be very different from its 
role in 1917-18. 



Chapter VII 
TOWARD A WORLD CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 

HAPPILY the unitive forces expressed in the Federal Coun- 
cil have not halted at the boundaries of the nation but 
rather have pushed on to make their influence felt in the move- 
ment toward a world Christian community. To a consideration 
of this movement and the Federal Council's part in it we must 
now turn our attention. After a thousand years of sectarian and 
national divisions the catholicity or universality of Christianity 
has begun to reassert itself in what has come to be known as 
the Ecumenical Movement. 

Let us look at the origins of the movement. We have already 
seen the dream of Samuel Schmucker of a federation of churches 
which was to extend beyond the bounds of the nation to the 
world. A similar spirit of internationalism was expressed more 
tangibly, and practically in such organizations as the Evangelical 
Alliances, the Young Men's Christian Association and the 
Young Women's Christian Association, the Bible and Tract 
Societies, with their branches in each country and their interna- 
tional meetings drawing together delegates from many lands for 
the discussion of common problems. The World Student Chris- 
tian Federation came into being in 1895. 

An Ecumenical Missionary Conference was held in New York 
in 1900, and another even more important one in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1910. Out of these conferences grew the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, which while it lies beyond the scope 
of this discussion, has made many important contributions to 
Ecumenical Christianity, especially the Jerusalem Conference 
of 1928 and the Madras Conference of 1938. 

223 
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The various international denominational organizations ex- 
erted influence toward internationalism. The Lambeth Confer- 
ences o the Anglican churches beginning in 1867, the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian sys- 
tem, organized in 1877 and holding its first conference in Phila- 
delphia in 1880, the first Ecumenical Methodist Conference 
meeting in 1881, the International Council of Congregationalists 
organized in London in 1891, and other similar groups stirred 
the waters of internationalism in the Protestant denominations. 
In such groups were laid the foundations for what was to come 
later. 

But the real beginnings date from the years immediately pre- 
ceding the First World War. What has grown into the Ecu- 
menical Movement has two quite distinct sources, the Life and 
Work Movement and the Faith and Order Movement, which 
for several years led lives quite independent of each other. The 
latter, from the first, seeking organic union of the churches 
by means of a consideration of theological and ecclesiastical dif- 
ferences had its inception in the action in 1910 of the American 
Episcopal Church's General Convention in appointing a joint 
committee to call a worldwide conference on Faith and Order. 
Incorporated four years later the committee continued its work 
until the movement was able to walk on its own feet. The 
other source of the Ecumenical Movement was the Life and 
Work Movement, in which churches of different nations and 
denominations, steering carefully around questions of doctrine, 
simply joined hands in common tasks. From its very nature 
it is clear that the Federal Council would have a closer connec- 
tion with this movement than Faith and Order. Thus the 
narrative of this chapter which is concerned primarily with the 
role of the Federal Council will follow more closely, particularly 
in early years, the development of the Life and Work Movement. 
Its origin is to be found in actions taken in the years before the 
First World War, significantly not as a protest against denomina- 
tional but against national barriers. During the years 1907-10 
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political tension between Great Britain and Germany became 
serious enough to alarm religious leaders in both nations. In 
an effort to combat the rising tide of nationalism and hostility 
they arranged numerous mutual exchanges of ministers between 
the two countries. Both Germany and England sent delegates 
to Lake Mohonk Peace Conferences in America in 1910 and 
1911; and in America, Fred Lynch was enthusiastically promot- 
ing a similar goodwill movement. It was at Lynch's suggestion 
that Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, on assuming the Secretaryship 
of the Federal Council's Social Service Commission in 1911, 
visited both England and Germany. Impressed with the ominous 
forebodings of war, he took up and pressed the suggestion made 
by two German clergymen, F. A. Spiecker and Friednch Sieg- 
mund-Schultze for a tri-national conference of the churches of 
Germany, England, and the United States. However, the 
unfortunate utterance of a British statesman so inflamed Ger- 
man public opinion in 1910 that these ambitious and hope- 
ful plans for a conference had to be abandoned for the time 
being. 

In America, however, they were pushed forward. We have 
already noted in the chapter on world peace how out of these 
contacts came the Federal Council's Commission on Interna- 
tional Friendship and also the Church Peace Union, and how 
these two organizations worked together for the ill-fated Con- 
stance Peace Conference of the Churches which met August i, 
1914, the day the World War began. European Christians, 
notably the Swiss, had also worked loyally for the conference. 
But of the one hundred fifty-three delegates scheduled to attend 
only eighty-five ever reached Constance. A friendly letter was 
read from the Archbishop of Canterbury and a hasty message 
was addressed to all rulers and statesmen. The British and 
American delegates made their way as well as they could by 
means of disrupted transportation across a continent preparing 
momentarily for the cyclone to strike, and met in London to 
form the World Alliance for International Friendship Through 



the Churches. The aims of this organization were set forth at 
length. 

"The influence of Christians over the settlement at the conclusion 
of the war will inevitably be affected by their attitude during the 
war. By using their power to assuage feelings of animosity and ill- 
will; to encourage prayer for enemies and care for their well being; 
to refute calumnies which inflame passion; to allay bitterness by 
making known generous actions on the part of foes as well as on the 
part of friends; to aid helpless and innocent aliens when in difficulties; 
to keep alive the friendly relations which may have existed before 
the war by so acting they will do much to facilitate the task of the 
nations when they come together to discuss the terms of peace." 1 

The story of what happened to these lofty intentions when 
the delegates returned home to nations waging desperate war 
is well known. But a few remembered what they had pledged 
themselves to. The organization maintained a few relationships 
between individuals in different nations, organized national 
councils, carried on work in behalf of prisoners of war, and even 
held an official meeting. At this meeting, held in Berne, Switz- 
erland, in August, 1915, attended by British, German, Danish, 
Dutch, and Swiss delegates, the formation of ten national 
councils was reported, and the resumption of the Constance 
Conference was planned as soon as the war was over. Hope was 
even expressed of reassembling the conference in Scandinavia 
before the war's end. 

Another attempt to maintain Christian fellowship across the 
battle lines was the appeal "For Peace and Christian Fellowship," 
prepared by Archbishop Nathan Sodorblom of Upsala and sent 
to Christians in all parts of the world in November, 1914. 
Sodorblom had previously carried on wide correspondence on 
this and similar subjects, but this was his first public pronounce- 
ment It was signed by Shailer Mathews, President of the Ameri- 
can Federal Council; by Charles S. Macfarland; by the Reverend 
Daniel Tuttle, presiding Bishop of the American Episcopal 
Church; and by representatives of churches in Denmark, Fin- 
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land, Hungary, Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland, and Sweden. 
The message declared in part: 

"The war is causing untold distress. Christ's body, the Church, 
suffers and mourns. Mankind in its need cries out, *O Lord, how 
long?' The tangle of underlying and active causes which accumu- 
late in the course of time and the proximate events which led to the 
breaking of peace are left for history to unravel. God alone sees and 
judges the intents and thoughts of the heart. We servants of the 
church address to all those who have power or influence in the matter 
an earnest appeal seriously to keep peace before their eyes in order 
that bloodshed may soon cease. We remind especially our Christian 
brethren of various nations that war cannot sunder the bond of in- 
ternal union that holds in us. ... Let us therefore call upon God 
that He may destroy hate and enmity and in mercy ordain peace for 
us. His will be done." 2 

In America the Federal Council was making an effort to keep 
alive international Christianity. Late in 1915 Dr. Macfarland 
was sent to Europe on a friendly visit to confer with churchmen of 
the warring nations and to sound out the possibility of a world 
Christian conference as soon as the war should end, and even 
to make advance arrangements for such a meeting. His report 
on return expressed the judgment that such plans must wait. 
But on his suggestion, the Administrative Committee approved 
the proposal for a post-war conference. At the 1916 quadrennial 
of the Federal Council, proposals were received from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of the United States, from Switzerland 
and Scandinavia, and from the General Secretary that the 
Council initiate a post-war world Christian conference. Mac- 
farland also states that "multitudinous and widespread corre- 
spondence was carried on during this period between the 
Federal Council and the European churchmen in the endeavor 
to feel out the way toward the proposed conference." 8 

But despite eloquent pleas and sincere efforts it would be a 
mistake to assume that the churches of the warring lands rose 
far above the battle lines. They were tragically and pathetically 
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involved, with baleful results which to this day have not been 
overcome. The story of this involvement may be suggested by 
the failure of new moves made by the Scandinavian bishops. 
Unwilling to wait for the end of the war, Bishops Sodorblom 
of Sweden, Tandberg of Norway, and Ostenfeld of Denmark 
in the autumn of 1917 invited churchmen of both neutral and 
warring nations to Upsala. German and Hungarian delegates 
accepted the invitation and were granted permission by their 
governments to attend. But the governments of France and 
Britain denied passports to their delegates, so it was principally 
a meeting of neutrals that gathered at Upsala, December 14, 
1917. An appeal for Christian unity was drawn up, declaring in 
part, "The Church ought to be the living conscience of the 
nations and of men. . . . The Church ought to employ all its 
resources in working for the removal of the causes of war. . . . 
Christians ought to feel their share in the responsibility for 
public opinion. . . . The Church ought to work for international 
understanding. . . . The Church has to indicate the sanctity of 
Justice and law in Christianity's name and to demand its further 
development." 4 A formal call was sent out for a conference 
to be held at Christiana, Norway, April 14, 1918. Invitations 
were extended to members of belligerent nations; but it was 
carefully stated that no political or partisan questions would 
be discussed, that delegates from belligerent lands would not 
meet publicly or privately, and that questions would be presented 
in general meetings only after a substantial unanimity had been 
assured. 

This conference failed. After repeated postponements it was 
finally abandoned. The French responded in spirited fashion 
that they could "not harbor a thought of going" to such a 
meeting to meet with men whose army was on "the sacred 
soil of the fatherland." Liberal internationalism had also been 
shoved off the scenes of American Christianity by rampant na- 
tionalism; the Federal Council at first made no reply to this 
overture, and only after considerable delay sent a refusal to 
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attend. Macfarland, who had just returned from France and 
Belgium, went so far as to say that he "felt quite sure that there 
have been efforts emanating from Germany to influence the 
churches of both warring and neutral countries." And in Amer- 
ica, Archbishop Sodorblom was suspected of being pro-German. 5 

But despite failure and distortion, efforts for a world con- 
ference continued. A British Council for Promoting an Inter- 
national Christian Conference was formed in 1917. Leaders of 
the Swiss Church continued to importune the American Federal 
Council to take the initiative in working for a post-war confer- 
ence. The Scandinavian Churches persisted in their efforts. 
Thus the movement was not only kept alive but accumulated 
energies which only needed the Armistice to release them. 

The first meeting after the war was that of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches held at Oud 
Wassenaer, The Hague, Holland, September 30 to October 4, 
1919. Macfarland and Doctor H. A. Atkinson represented the 
United States. Among the other delegates who assumed places 
of leadership in the Ecumenical Movement were Archbishop 
Sodorblom, the Reverend Fnednch Siegmund-Schultze, and the 
Reverend G. K. A. Bell of England. Thirteen nations were 
represented. The term, "ecumenical," is said to have received 
currency in this connection here for the first time. Proposals 
for a world conference were made by Sodorblom and were re- 
ceived from the Swiss Protestant Federation and the American 
Federal Council. Macfarland records that Sodorblom wanted 
the Federal Council to take the initiative in convening a con- 
ference the following year, at which time a full-blown world 
council representing all non-Roman Christendom could set up. 
To Macfarland this was rushing matters much too fast, while 
Sodorblom's plans for a Council were "deemed slightly hier- 
archical" and "almost papal" to other delegates. The confer- 
ence's most definite action was to appoint Sodorblom, Dean O. 
Herold of Switzerland, and Macfarland, as a committee to carry 
plans further. No definite instructions were given. The com- 
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mittee issued a message stating its purpose, asking prayer and a 
preliminary committee meeting. At this meeting at Pans, No- 
vember 17, 1919, representatives of Scandinavia, France, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, and the United States of America, selected 
Dr. Frederick Lynch as a committee of one for the conference, 
with full powers of action. With Lynch as organizer the chief 
job of promoting a world conference fell to the Federal Council. 

Lynch immediately set about the work of correspondence and 
ecclesiastical diplomacy necessary for such a conference. It soon 
became apparent that the conference could not be prepared by 
1920, as Sodorblom so fervently wished, so a preparatory meet- 
ing was called for that time at Geneva, Switzerland, The Fed- 
eral Council's Committee on Relations with Churches Abroad 
asked and secured the participation of several American de- 
nominations. This Committee had been set up by the Federal 
Council in 1919 as a result of mutual European American visita- 
tions during the war, in order to promote friendly relations. It 
described itself as the "ecclesiastical reaction to that principle 
of intimacy between nations which has already superseded for- 
mer persuasions of national isolation." 7 One of its first func- 
tions was promotion of friendly visitors; that is, the mutual 
exchange of preachers between Europe and America, a practice 
which began during the war and continued for several years, 
undoubtedly helping greatly the cause of international Chris- 
tianity. 

The Conference met at Geneva, August 9 through 12, calling 
itself a "preliminary meeting to consider a universal conference 
of the church of Christ on Life and Work." The title was 
suggested by Archbishop Sodorblom. Ninety delegates attended, 
representing fifteen countries. Joint Chairmen of the Conference 
were Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, Presbyterian, of the United 
States of America; Professor Eugene Choisy, of Switzerland; 
Dr. J. A. MacClymont of Edinburgh; the Bishop of Leeland; 
and Dr. J. A. Kramer of Holland. It was in many respects a 
crucial and difficult meeting. It was the first time since the 
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Reformation that any considerable number o denominational 
bodies had sent official delegates to a conference to plan united 
work. Moreover the wounds of the First World War had by 
no means healed. The French delegation presented a list of 
"reservations," and it was agreed that "for the present" the 
planning committee should include neither French nor German 
members. The meeting also was given added significance by 
the attendance as "fraternal visitors" of representatives of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. The previous January, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople had sent out an ironic message to the churches 
of the world asking for cooperation and mutual discussion. That 
event and the sending of delegates to Geneva broke the thou- 
sand-year isolation of the eastern churches and marked the 
beginning of a period of increasing association with other Chris- 
tian groups. 

The conference issued an "Appeal for Prayer" asking for "a 
readiness on the part of all Christians to make new ventures of 
faith and to take more seriously the implications of the gospel; 
for the deepening and broadening of love among all Christian- 
ity's followers toward all men; for the elimination of all passion 
and prejudice and the growth of peace and brotherhood; for 
clearer vision of the will of God and of the work of Christ in 
this day; and for all that may further the coming of His King- 
dom." 8 Prayer was asked for the conference which was planned. 
This message was sent by the Federal Council to church bodies 
in all parts of the world. A committee on arrangements was 
selected, with power to proceed with preparations for the con- 
ference and also to enlarge itself as it saw fit. Of the original 
committee of twenty-four members ten were Americans. Chair- 
man of the committee was Archbishop Sodorblom, and secre- 
taries were Macfarland and Lynch. Plans and work were thus 
under way, but the road ahead was a long and hard one. 

Immediately following the meeting on Life and Work a pre- 
liminary meeting of the Faith and Order Conference convened 
at Geneva, In contrast to the Life and Work Movement, the 
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Federal Council had no connection with the Faith and Order 
Movement, though it was significant that many of the American 
delegates who attended the latter meeting were also leaders in 
the Federal Council and in the Life and Work meeting. Bishop 
Charles Brent, who through 1927 was the guiding spirit of the 
Faith and Order Movement, was also a loyal worker in the Fed- 
eral Council. Other examples might be cited. The Faith and 
Order meeting at Geneva explored the possibilities of a world 
conference by formulating three series of questions concerning 
respectively the nature of creeds, ministry and church, which 
were sent to all the churches represented. The replies as they 
were received were worked into statements by the Continuation 
Committee. By such a process of inquiry and discussion extend- 
ing over a period of years the ground work was laid for the first 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927. It 
is interesting to note that as plans were formulated for that con- 
ference, while remaining completely separate from the Life and 
Work Movement, and having nothing to do with the Federal 
Council, the American leadership for all three enterprises should 
to a large extent coincide. 

At this point we must interrupt the sequence of our narrative 
to describe another stream of influence which originating sepa- 
rately found its way into the Ecumenical Movement in the years 
leading up to Stockholm. We have already had occasion to note 
the Federal Council's activity in promoting war relief in Europe. 
As the war drew to an end the Council's attention was focussed 
especially upon the tragic plight of French and Belgian Protes- 
tant Churches. A Commission on Relations with the Churches 
of France and Belgium was formed, visits were exchanged be- 
tween leaders, and in 1920 Mr. William Sloane Coffin assumed 
chairmanship of a committee to raise funds to rebuild Protestant 
churches and other Protestant institutions which had been de- 
molished by the war. Mr. Coffin made a survey of the situation 
and reported that $500,000 was needed to do the job. During 
the next four years a large part of this sum was raised, chiefly 
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through the heroic personal efforts of Mr. Coffin. This work 
was severely criticised in the public press by American Roman 
Catholics who accused the Council of proselyting in the "Catho- 
lic" countries of France and Belgium. The Council's reply was, 
in effect, that the money was given in no partisan spirit, with no 
strings attached, and that in such a spirit it would continue. In 
1924 the Commission was able to report that its work was done. 
Twenty-four churches and numerous manses, parish houses and 
the like had been built. And in addition to the money expended, 
a friendly and cooperative relationship had been established with 
French and Belgian churches. 

But the acute situation of European Protestantism was by no 
means limited to demolished buildings in France and Belgium. 
Protestant churches everywhere on the continent suffered alike 
from; economic dislocation and destitution, and from the wave 
of irrehgion which followed hard upon the heels of the war. Sev- 
eral American denominations had begun sending money abroad 
to help, when it was realized that a centralized policy would 
possess distinct advantages. A Committee on Relief of European 
Churches was organized under the Federal Council, and it was 
stipulated that aid-receiving lands should be likewise centrally 
organized. A sustained drive was made in America to obtain 
funds. The "Message to the Churches of Europe," sent by the 
1920 meeting of the Federal Council, gave words of cheer and 
promises of material aid. Financial help was supplemented in 
many instances by assistance in the organization of social and 
charitable work. The need for better organization of this relief 
work led in the summer of 1922 to the calling of a conference 
of representatives of American and European churches. The con- 
ference met at the Bethesda Mission House, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, August 10-12, 1922, and marked a milestone in the advance 
of international Christianity. Seventy-five delegates represented 
thirty-seven religious bodies and twenty-one nations. After a 
thorough discussion of policies the Central Relief Bureau was set 
up as the organization through which funds should be distrib- 
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uted. Headquarters were established at Zurich first and later at 
Geneva, and the Reverend Adolph Keller, Swiss clergyman, was 
placed in charge. Dr. Keller, who had visited the United States 
in 1919, returned frequently, personally addressing the Federal 
Council in 1924, reporting that the plight of European Protes- 
tantism had not improved but worsened in the period since the 
war. Moreover, the aggressive policy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in many lands was literally pushing Protestantism off 
the map. Thus at Dr. Keller's request, American help originally 
conceived as a temporary measure was extended. Again four 
years later in 1928 at the urgent entreaties of Europe the work 
was continued. 

As to amount, by 1924 America had contributed to European 
Protestantism a total of $232,854. To this the next four years 
added $66,221. During the four years 1928*32 the figure dropped 
again to $45,757, though during this period separate funds were 
raised to help groups of Protestant refugees from Russia. In 1934 
it was stated that $200,000 had been sent abroad since 1929 for 
religious and refugee work. In 1937, $27,200 was sent abroad; in 
1938, $24,163; in 1939, $35,834; and in 1940, $49,063. (It must be 
remembered, also, that other funds for similar purposes were be- 
ing raised during these years, notably $100,000 for the support of 
the Oxford Conference in 1937.) Thus it may safely be asserted 
of this giving that it has been an important factor in developing 
international friendship between the churches. It has been by no 
means solely an American benefaction. Other groups such as the 
McCall Mission in France and Waldensian Aid sent aid until 
prevented by war, and the aid-receiving lands have included al- 
most every country in continental Europe. Not the least signifi- 
cant aspect of the venture has been Dr. Keller who in his travels 
between America and Europe has acted as a kind of ambassador 
from the European to the American churches. 

Thus stimulated by the work of the Central Relief Bureau 
plans went forward for the Universal Christian Conference for 
Life and Work. The continuance of "friendly visitors" helped to 
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create mutual understanding. In 1923 the Federal Council cre- 
ated a Committee on Relations with the Eastern Churches which 
arranged friendly contacts between American churchmen and 
Orthodox churches, thus establishing confidence essential for the 
success of both the Stockholm and the Lausanne Conferences. 
The spread of church federation to many new lands helped in 
preparations for the former. 

Other problems, however, presented themselves. The Anglican 
churches, despite occasional signs of favor, looked upon the 
Stockholm conference with suspicion, fearing perhaps that it 
would take on a pan-Protestant character. Both Sodorblom and 
Macfarland importuned the Archbishop of Canterbury by letter 
and personal interview getting in return general good wishes but 
no definite commitments. In the end however, the Anglicans 
were won to the Conference, the participation of the Orthodox 
churches helping to dispel their fears of pan-Protestantism. 

The approach to the Roman Catholic Church, while made 
with equal tact and persistence, fell on deaf ears. During the 
war the Pope had replied to Dr. Sodorblom's request for co- 
operation in the task of Christian unity by a general statement 
that all efforts to secure peace and goodwill were "Summo 
pontifico gratum et acceptum." 8 But during all the post-war 
period Rome maintained a complete aloofness, despite repeated 
efforts on the part of Sodorblom and others to secure its co- 
operation at Stockholm. Thus at the meeting of the Preparations 
Committee in 1923 when proportionate representations for church 
bodies were fixed, provision was made for a delegation from the 
Roman Catholic Church, with a note stating that this church 
would probably not fill its quota. Following Geneva, the Stock- 
holm Preparations Committee met successively in England in 
1921, in 1922 at Halkingborg where the Archbishops of Upsala 
and Canterbury, the Patriarch of Constantinople and the Rev- 
erend Arthur Judson Brown of the United States were chosen 
joint presidents. An invitation was extended to all Christian 
communions to attend, the date was fixed for 1925, and on mo- 
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tion of Dr. Macfarland, Stockholm was chosen as the place. A 
request from the Faith and Order Movement to hold the two 
conferences concurrently and at the same city was rejected, in- 
dicating a meticulous desire on the part of the Life and Work 
Movement to steer clear of questions of theology or polity. Other 
meetings of the Committee were held in 1923 at Zurich and 
Amsterdam. In America both the Federal Council and the 
World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
Churches were active in piomoting the conference. 

The letter of invitation, sent out in 1924 spoke of "a longing 
on the part not merely of the trusted servants of the Church but 
of all followers of our Lord and Master to see Christendom so 
far united as to be able to work together in applying the princi- 
ples taught by Him to the problems which confront us in both 
national and international life." 10 Stating that the conference 
will not deal with the subject of Faith and Order, the call pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the subjects to be discussed: " industry and 
property in relation to the Kingdom of God; what the Church 
should teach and do to help to create right relations between the 
different and at times warring classes and groups in the com- 
munity; how to promote friendship between the nations and 
thus lay the only sure foundation upon which permanent inter- 
national peace can be built. In short, we hope under the guidance 
of the Spirit of God, through the counsel of all, to be able to 
formulate programmes and devise means for making them 
effective, whereby the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
all peoples will become more completely realized through the 
Church of Christ." u One notes the close similarity of these ob- 
jectives to the aims for which the Federal Council was working 
m America. 

Thus called together, over five hundred delegates representing 
thirty-seven nations and approximately one hundred religious 
bodies assembled at Stockholm, August 19 - 30, 1925. In addition 
to churches such Christian organizations as the Y. W. C. A., 
Y. M. C. A., Salvation Army, the World Student Christian 
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Federation, and Evangelical Alliance sent delegates. The dele- 
gates were divided into sections as follows: Continental Europe 
section, 175 delegates; Butish Empire, 135; American, 150; and 
Eastern Orthodox, 83. The American delegation represented 
twenty-three denominations of both white and Negro races. 

The conference opened with a service of worship in the Stork- 
yrkan, followed by an audience with the Swedish King and a 
reception at the royal palace. The sessions of the conference 
were divided between six main subjects, the purpose of God for 
humanity and the duty of the church, the church and economic 
and industrial problems, the church and moral and social prob- 
lems, the church and international relations, the church and 
Christian education, and methods of cooperation and federa- 
tion, each main subject occupying three or more sessions. In the 
treatment of each subject the general method was to hear speak- 
ers representing as many as possible of the widely different 
points of view. There was some, though not much, discussion 
from the floor. English, French, and German were the languages 
used. Only one resolution, that providing for a Continuation 
Committee, was passed. It was clearly stated that the pro- 
nouncements of each speaker represented none but himself and 
the message drawn up by the Conference spoke for no church 
which did not formally approve it. Socially, the delegates were 
entertained with great hospitality by the people of Sweden who 
manifested great interest in the Conference, the Crown Prince 
and Princess attending almost every meeting. 

The outstanding feature of the Conference was the enuncia- 
tion of the essential ideas of the Social Gospel by American and 
British delegates, and a sharp dissent by the Germans. It 
would not be far from the truth to call the Conference an in- 
ternational expression of the ideas which in the United States 
had created the Federal Council. In the opening sermon the 
Bishop of Winchester asked if the Kingdom of God was an 
impossible Utopia and answered, "As a direct result of the 
gradual spread of the ideas He came to inculcate the whole 
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standard of righteousness has been rising in the world at large." 
The sanctity of treaties, the larger recognition of international 
law, the League of Nations, improving conditions of labor, bet- 
ter education are all examples of the approaching Kingdom. 
"We may sum it up, in fact, by saying that a new community 
conscience is fast being formed and that this is already making 
itself felt as something to be reckoned with both in the dealings 
of nations with one another or groups and persons within those 
nations." 12 In similar fashion Dr. Charles F. Wishart spoke of 
the effort of American Churches through the Social Gospel to 
make a decent environment in which character may develop; 
and Shailer Mathews declared that the church must give "moral 
direction to industrial discontent" and that "love is a democra- 
tizing of privilege." 18 Such social ideals were declared to be 
grounded in God and His love. These ideas were echoed by 
French speakers, and even the Metropolitan of Sofia, Bulgaria, 
declared that peace would be established if only the church 
would take the Lord's Prayer, God and the Golden Rule se- 
riously. 

These ideas drew a sharp rejoinder from the Right Reverend 
Ludwig Ihmels, Bishop of Saxony. He spoke of a "sinful and 
lost humanity," and went on to declare that the Kingdom of 
God whose purpose is redemption has a different purpose "from 
the natural and social order with which it is surrounded." Indeed 
"nothing could be more mistaken or disastrous than to suppose 
we mortal men have to build up God's Kingdom in the 
World . . . We can do nothing, we have nothing, we are noth- 
ing." 14 Since a man stands in a particular situation his faith 
will be conditioned by that fact, but the church's entire effort 
should be exerted toward building up personal faith and fel- 
lowship with God. The Christian community thus is held to 
be the community of faithful people rather than an organization 
for building the Kingdom of God on earth. 

In this difference between the Germans and the British and 
Americans, extending throughout the conference, the Reverend 
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V. Amundsen, the Bishop of Haderslev, Denmark, sought to 
reconcile the conflicting parties: 

"We meet every day in our discussions two different trends of 
thinking and feeling. Both have their strength and their weakness. 
The one is a conception of Christianity which lays the whole stress 
upon individual salvation. The world, it is said, is too evil to be 
really reformed before the coming of the Lord. We have only to 
proclaim the gospel of salvation, worked by God alone through the 
atonement in Jesus Christ and thereby save some souls out of the 
fire. This conception is very strong in bringing comfort to a troubled 
conscience. But it is weak as to the working out of religion in social 
life. The other conception is that of those who would establish the 
Kingdom of God on earth. It is courageous, strenuous. Only it is 
too optimistic. It is a religion of youth which has not yet understood 
the forces of evil in the world and in self. It is bound to meet dis- 
appointment. Now some of us ... are not able to identify ourselves 
with any of these two conceptions but are greatly indebted to both." 15 

The subjects of speeches and discussion ran the whole gamut 
of social problems. The Dean of Worcester, England, pointed 
to the increasing exclusion of Christianity from business and 
government: "We are here to assert ... as representatives of 
the churches of many nations that the exclusion of Christianity 
from politics and business is wrong, that Christianity is con- 
cerned with social conditions and the application of Christian 
principles to life." 16 Dr. Kahler, Professor of Political Economy 
and member of the Prussian Parliament stated that in Germany 
industry was made to serve human values. Pasteur Ehe 
Gounelle of France emphasized the necessity to "humanize and 
Christianize the Social Order," speaking of the peril of riches, 
the infinite worth of man, and charging that property sacrifices 
man to profit and stirs up class hatred. The proletariat he de- 
clared to be the "scourge of God." 17 Dr. Worth M. Tippy de- 
clared industry to be cursed with the "acquisitive spirit," which 
can be cured only by the mind of Christ. Pasteur Buse spoke 
of the evil of child labor; and August Springer, German trade 
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union secretary discussed unemployment, attacking the Man- 
chester school of economics. Dealing with the church and moral 
and social problems Pralat D. Schoell of Germany listed as 
enemies of Christianity "naturalism" or "practical materialism," 
superficial optimism, and a double standard of morality. 
Christian faith and Christian morality, he declared, belong to- 
gether. The Reverend Will Reason of England spoke on 
Family and the Home, stating that the reign of God is not alien 
to man but a possibility rooted in his nature, and that the family 
diverges least of all social groups from this ideal. An English 
sociologist spoke on housing. Dr. Walter Simons, Chief Justice 
of the German Supreme Court, spoke on the relation of 
Christianity to crime. Bishop James Cannon told the delegates 
about America's experiment with prohibition, while Lord 
Salveson of Great Britain replied by advocating moderation and 
temperance in preference to prohibition. 

The ghost of the First World War was raised m the discus- 
sion of international affairs. The Bishop of Lichfield spoke 
warmly of the role of the League of Nations in achieving a 
peaceful and brotherly world. These assertions drew sharp re- 
joinders from German delegates. While endorsing the ideal of 
seeking such an international order delegates Kepler and Kling- 
man of Germany declared themselves "inconvinced that their 
efforts will achieve these ends." The Kingdom of God murf 
not be equated with any earthly kingdom. "Far less can we 
acknowledge the conservation of the present state in the rela- 
tion of nations as a step forward in promoting the reign of God 
... far be it from us to undervalue the idea of a League of 
Nations . . . but in the present state of the League we cannot 
find religious power or any communion with the Kingdom of 
God." 18 This assertion was attacked by Pasteur Elie Gounelle 
of France who declared that Klingman had "proclaimed the 
special suffering of his people and perhaps exaggerated those 
sufferings a little. We utterly protest against the doctrine of 
discouragement and the fatalistic and pessimistic view ex- 
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pounded to us this morning, both as it affects the Kingdom of 
God where I take exception on religious grounds, and as it 
affects the League of Nations where I take exception on social 
and international grounds." 10 Pasteur Jesequel of France went 
further and declared, "The League of Nations ... is humanity 
organized into order and haimony." 20 Internationalism of a 
lofty and altruistic quality was celebrated by several British and 
American speakers. But Dr. Julius Richter returned to the 
attack upon the League: "We Germans suffer severely from 
the regrettable fact that most of the decisions of the League of 
Nations as far as Germany is concerned are obviously unjust 
and have even gone beyond the fearful conditions of the Treaty 
of Versailles." 21 It is doubtful whether the Conference deepened 
mutual understanding of the Germans and their former ene- 
mies on any of the international problems of the world. 

Methods of church cooperation were described. The Ameri- 
can Federal Council was described by the Reverend S. Parkes 
Cadman, the Central Relief Bureau by Dr. Adolph Keller; Dr. 
Wilhelm Pechmann of Germany entered a dissent against what 
was termed "Amencanismus activismus." A motion to set up 
a Continuation Committee for the Conference was adopted, 
after vigorous debate a Message was adopted, and the Confer- 
ence adjourned^ 

The Message, significantly written largely by Dr. Adolph 
Deissman, famous German scholar and churchman, speaks of 
the origin and motivation of the Conference. 

"The sins and sorrow, the struggles and losses of the Great War 
and since have compelled the Christian churches to recognize, 
humbly and with shame, that the world is too strong for a divided 
Church. Leaving for a time our differences in Faith and Order our 
aim has been to secure united practical action in Christian Life and 
Work. The Conference itself is an auspicious fact. But it is only a 
beginning." 

Following expressions of penitence and gratitude the Message 
describes the Conference's concern with social problems. 
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"The Conference has deepened and purified our devotion to the 
Captain of our Salvation. Responding to His call 'Follow Me* we 
have in the presence of the Cross accepted the urgent duty of apply- 
ing His gospel in all the realms of human life industrial, social, 
political, and international. . . . Thus in the sphere o economics we 
have declared that the soul is the supreme value, that it must not be 
subordinated to the rights of property or to the mechanism of indus- 
try and that it may claim as its first right the right of Salvation. . . . 
In the realm of social morality we considered the problems presented 
by overcrowding, unemployment, laxity of morals, drink and its 
evils, crime and the criminal. Here we were led to recognize that 
these problems are so grave that they cannot be solved by individual 
effort alone, but that the community must accept responsibility for 
them and must exercise such social control over individual action as 
in each instance may be necessary for the common good. . . .We have 
also set forth the guiding principles of a Christian internationalism. 
We have affirmed the universal character of the Church and its duty 
to preach and practise the love of the brethren. We have considered 
the relation of the individual conscience to the state. We have ex- 
amined the race problems, the subject of law and arbitration and the 
constitution of an international order which would provide peaceable 
methods for removing the causes of war . . ." 22 

After speaking of the Church's task to educate its people to these 
ideals the Message ends with an appeal addressed to Christians, 
to youth, to teachers, and scholars, and to the workers of the 
world. 

The Conference ended as we have noted with no permanent 
organization other than a nebulous Continuation Committee, 
composed of sixty-seven members scattered over the world, and 
empowered with perhaps intentional vagueness only "to perpetu- 
ate and strengthen the spirit of fellowship which this Conference 
so happily exemplifies," and "to carry on the work of the Con- 
ference and to consider how far and m what ways its practical 
suggestions may prove operative." 28 The one definite authoriza- 
tion was to carry on research, to gather and publish information 
of interest and significance to the churches. The committee was 
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divided into geographical sections in a manner similar to the 
conference delegations. Neither the committee as a whole nor 
any of its sections had any power to speak for the church. It was 
simply a group of individuals to whom had been entrusted the 
task of carrying on the Life and Work Movement. 

During the years immediately following Stockholm the Euro- 
pean section seems to have taken its work more seriously than 
did the Americans. Except for continued support of the Central 
Relief Bureau and attendance at the annual meeting of the Con- 
tinuations Committee, the records of the Federal Council do not 
show any American interest or activity. In Europe, however, an 
Institute of Social Christianity was organized at Geneva, with 
the active assistance of Reverend H. A. Atkinson, of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches, 
and Reverend Worth M. Tippy of the Federal Council, as well 
as the cooperation of Pasteur Gounelle of France, Bishop Billing 
of Sweden, and Principal A. E. Garvie of Great Britain. Dr. 
Adolph Keller was placed in charge of the new agency. A maga- 
zine entitled Stockholm was begun. American observers return- 
ing from Europe, stated that the European churches "take the 
Stockholm movement seriously," and that "the churches repre- 
sented at Stockholm are rapidly integrating their forces." 2 * 

The first World Conference on Faith and Order met in 
Lausanne in 1927. Delegates were chosen from the official eccle- 
siastical bodies in each nation, rather than interdenominationally 
from each nation, as in the case of Stockholm. Thus, as we have 
noted, the Federal Council had no official connection with the 
Conference. Yet as we have also noted, it is interesting to see 
that of the delegates representing American churches a large 
percentage were men also active in the Federal Council. Bishop 
Charles Brent was chosen President of the Conference. The 
procedure consisted of addresses and discussion of such basic 
theological and ecclesiastical themes as the gospel, the nature 
of the church, the ministry and sacraments, the relation of exist- 
ing churches to each other, and the significance of the creeds. 
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Following this, drafting committees sought to draw up state- 
ments on each subject revealing the measure of agreement and 
disagreement among delegates. This was a difficult and disap- 
pointing task. It was hard even to agree upon formulas for the 
expression of disagreement. One delegation, representing the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, disavowed all the reports except 
that on the gospel. But despite the polemic there were no 
anathemas, an impressive statement on the gospel was agreed 
upon, and a start was made. A Continuation Committee was 
chosen and the groundwork laid for the Edinburgh Conference 
a decade later. 

An exceedingly important event in the Ecumenical Movement 
took place at Chartres, France, in 1930 when the Life and Work 
Continuation Committee reorganized, and constituted itself the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work. Constituted 
now as a permanent organization and equipped with a new 
constitution, the Council began to work for the next world con- 
ference on Life and Work. This reorganization was a bold and 
decisive move, which, Macfarland states, was accepted by many 
American denominational leaders only because it was an ac- 
complished fact. 

Meanwhile reorganization had been taking place in America. 
In 1929 the Federal Council's Commission on the Relation with 
the Churches Abroad merged with the American section of the 
Continuation Committee; and in 1930 this combined group se- 
cured as its secretary, Dr. Henry Smith Leiper. From this point 
onward American interest and participation picked up. Scoring 
the lack of international interest and responsibility of American 
churches, Dr. Leiper set in motion an intensive campaign to 
interpret the Universal Christian Council to them. 

Preparation for the Oxford Conference saw the drawing to- 
gether of different organizations related in one way or another 
to ecumenical Christianity in a way hitherto unknown indeed 
in a way which surpassed the fondest dreams of the delegates to 
Stockholm. In 1933 an Interorganizational Committee under the 
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chairmanship of the Archbishop of York sought to achieve 
greater unification between the Universal Christian Council, the 
Faith and Order Movement, the World Alliance for Friendship 
Through the Churches, the World Student Christian Movement, 
and the International Missionary Council. Several meetings have 
been held, much duplication, especially of administrative work 
has been overcome and cooperative relations established. A meet- 
ing of the American representatives of these groups was held 
during the Archbishop of York's visit to America in 1935-36, vot- 
ing "to make existing cooperation more effective and to consider 
steps toward expanding the measure of that cooperation." 2S 

The Ecumenical Movement may thus perhaps in this respect 
be described as several separate rivulets having many different 
origins, but gradually flowing together to form a broad and 
powerful stream. In America the work of preparation for the 
Oxford Conference, and indeed the promotion of the Ecumenical 
Movement has come increasingly under the direction of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. The one organization of American 
churches willing and able to undertake it, the promotion of the 
Ecumenical Movement has become one of its important respon- 
sibilities. 

While preparations for a world conference were started as 
early as 1930, it was not until 1932 that the date, 1937, was set; 
and it was not until the meeting of the Preparations Committee 
at Fano, Finland, in 1934 that the subject, "Church, Community, 
and State," was definitely selected, and Mr. J. H. Oldham was 
selected as Chairman of the Research Commission and charged 
with the preparatory work. Advisory councils were formed in 
Great Britain and the United States with Sir Walter Moberly 
and John R. Mott respectively as chairmen. Conference prepara- 
tions brought Mr. Oldham to America twice and the Archbishop 
of York once, A special effort was made to secure the interest 
and cooperation of a large and representative group of laymen. 
American preparations also included the raising of a fund of 
$100,000 to help finance the conference. 
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An outstanding feature of the preparation was the extent and 
the quality of the research work. In the first place, the ground- 
work in the study of social problems laid by the Research De- 
partment at Geneva must be mentioned. In 1932 it sponsored 
an international conference on unemployment, in 1933 it spon- 
sored a conference on "The Church and the Social Order," and 
in 1934 on "The Church and the Modern Problem of the State." 
In 1934 t ^ le Geneva International Christian Press and a bulletin 
called Information Service were initiated. Thus were the proc- 
esses of communication and thought stimulated. 

When Oldham took charge of preparatory work these proc- 
esses were greatly widened and strengthened. Research work in 
America was placed under the direction of Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen and Dr. John Bennett. The area of preliminary study was 
defined by several main subjects upon which papers were written 
and exchanged; the Christian understanding of man; the King- 
dom of God and history; the Christian faith and the common 
life; the church and state; church, community and state in rela- 
tion to education; church, community and state in relation to the 
social order; the universal church and the world of nations. 
More than a dozen small conferences varying in attendance from 
ten or twelve to thirty or forty were held for preliminary discus- 
sion. However, the chief means of communication was the cir- 
culation of a hundred or more papers on some aspect of the 
preliminary field of study. Many of these papers were translated 
into French, English or German for further exchange. At least 
three or four hundred people representing every conceivable 
ecclesiastical and theological tradition took part in this exchange 
of thought. The most important papers were published in six 
books, thus distributing to a wider audience the wide and varied 
ideas within their covers. Thus the conference itself must be 
regarded as an episode a focal or climactic episode in a continu- 
ing process of group thinking on pertinent and basic issues con- 
fronting the church. It is perhaps not too much to say that never 
in the history of Christianity before has such a thing taken place. 
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Nor was the exchange of thought limited to a few theological 
specialists or experts. The Federal Council distributed an exten- 
sive set of pamphlets, books and study outlines both before the 
conference was held, and afterward. Churches and communities 
were stimulated to study its problems, to sponsor model confer- 
ences and by a variety of other methods to reach a wider group 
of people with the issues and problems of Oxford. 

As preparations for the Conference went ahead, one fact, 
ominous and foreboding overshadowed all else. The world had 
since 1929 been in the grip of a crisis more severe than any 
before; and in 1933 Hitler came to power in Germany. The 
attitude of the Federal Council and the Universal Christian 
Council toward the Nazis is interesting for its broadmmded 
effort to understand and to believe the best about the new 
regime. While the Council had not hesitated to state its opposi- 
tion to the anti-semitism of the Nazis, when the church-state 
quarrel in Germany broke out first in 1933 Dr. Leiper had 
already held several formal consultations with German Church 
leaders for three years, and Dr. Samuel M. Cavert, General Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council, went to Germany to gather infor- 
mation and to confer with both government and Confessional 
leaders. The issue was presented to the Universal Christian 
Council, meeting at Novi-Sad, Yugoslavia, the same year, and 
the newly appointed Reichsbishop's delegation had opportunity 
to hear some aspects of the German church situation severely 
criticised. But there was on the part of all a real desire to under- 
stand all the factors involved. In 1933-34 Dr. Macfarland visited 
Germany, writing his observations in The New Church and the 
New Germany, which if critical was a genuine and sincere effort 
to see whatever rationality there might be in the government's 
case. Dr. Leiper continued his annual visits, and prepared printed 
reports of the church struggle, attending many of the meetings 
of the Confessional Church leaders. 

But as the attitude of the German government became ever 
more clearly one of persecution to extinction, the Federal Coun- 
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ciTs attitude, as well as that of the Universal Christian Council 
was an espousal of the cause of the Confessional pastois. On 
numerous occasions Federal Council representatives and Euro- 
pean representatives of the Universal Christian Council have 
interceded with the German government in behalf of imprisoned 
pastors, on at least one occasion securing the release of several. 
On other occasions the Council has severely criticised the Ger- 
man government. Exchanges of correspondence during 1935-36 
between Dr. Macfarland and others of the Council and the Ger- 
man government and church clearly set forth the opposition of 
American Christians to Hitler's persecution of the church. 

In this connection the Council has sought to interpret the facts 
as well as the meaning of the situation to the American public, 
by means of speeches, pamphlets, books, official resolutions and 
the like. In 1939 Dr. Macfarland published a book of letters from 
imprisoned German pastors entitled / was in Prison. Dr. Mar- 
tin Niemoller became a saint and a rallying point for many 
American Christians. Joint meetings were held on repeated 
occasions between the Department of Relations with Churches 
Abroad and the Department of International Justice and Good- 
will to study the situation and spread information about it. Not 
the least of the Federal Council's activities in this connection has 
been its assistance with refugee work. Dr. Leiper worked on 
James G. MacDonald's committee; and the Council has helped 
to raise money and to organize the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees. It has also sponsored speaking trips of nota- 
ble refugees such as Paul Tillich and Max Brauer. Dr. Cavert 
served as secretary of the President's special Refugee Commis- 
sion. In the case then of both the American Federal Council 
and the Universal Christian Council one sees an organization 
moving slowly from a position of seeking sympathetically to 
understand the German situation to implacable and unshakeable 
opposition to Hiderism. 

It was thus after intensive organizational and intellectual prep- 
arations in the midst of a world shaken and weakened by a 
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shattering depression and darkened by the gathering clouds of 
war that the churches, more united and more thoughtful than 
they had been for many generations, turned toward Oxford and 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1937. 

On July 12, some 425 delegates representing forty different 
countries and approximately a hundred different religious bodies 
assembled at Oxford University for an intensive two weeks of 
conference. As to representation there were two notable gaps; 
the Roman Catholic Church was not represented, and the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church had been forbidden by the Hitler gov- 
ernment to attend. Of the 425 delegates in attendance, 300 were 
from the United States and the British Empire. Thus it was 
inevitable that in the Conference's deliberations the pomt-of-view 
represented by these delegates bulked large. However, the di- 
versity of the delegates was remarkable. The Eastern Orthodox 
Churches sent twenty-six of its ecclesiastical and intellectual 
leaders, the old Catholic Church sent a delegate, and the mis- 
sionary churches of Asia and Africa sent twenty-seven. The 
Preparatory Committee had taken pains to assure an adequate 
representation of both laity and youth. In point of representation 
it is safe to say that the Oxford Conference drew upon a vasdy 
wider and more diverse group both geographically and socially 
than did Stockholm. 

The procedure of the conference involved several noticeable 
advances over Stockholm. At Stockholm common worship of 
all the delegates was not possible. At Oxford worship services 
led by people of a wide variety of ecclesiastical traditions were 
held twice a day, morning and evening. While the delegates of 
Catholic tradition were said to have viewed the services as un- 
duly Protestant and the Protestants to have found them strongly 
Catholic, if one may judge from comments of many delegates, 
the services were one of the most impressive and unifying aspects 
of the Conference. An opening service which sought to express 
the aims of the Conference in worship, and a closing service of 
thanksgiving and dedication, as well as communion services in 
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which all the delegates participated, were particularly worthy of 
note. And where at Stockholm the delegates had done little 
more than assemble, listen to a great variety of speakers, pass 
with some reticence a message drawn up by a carefully selected 
business committee, the Oxford Conference sought both to hear 
outstanding individual viewpoints and to engage in a process of 
genuine group thinking. At the plenary sessions the delegates 
listened to individual leaders from all parts of the world, de- 
scribed by one observer as the prophets of the church. The list 
of such speakers is instructive; it includes the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. J. H. Oldham, Professors Henry P. Van Dusen 
and Reinhold Niebuhr of the United States, Dr. T. Z, Koo, 
Professor S. Zankov of Bulgaria, the Reverend W. Paton of 
England, Professor Justin Wroe Nixon of the United States, Pro- 
fessor Emil Brunner of Switzerland, Mr. T, S. Eliot, Dr. Samuel 
M. Cavert, M. le Pasteur Pierre Maury of France, Professor 
Yasudo of Japan, Dr. Hans Schonfeld of Germany, and Dr. A. 
D. Lindsay, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. 

At the section meetings, however, the important task of find- 
ing the common mind of the church was carried on. The sec- 
tions were on the following subjects: Church and Community, 
Church and State, Church and Economic Order, Church and 
Education, and the Universal Church and the World of Nations; 
and in each case an effort was made to secure as representative 
a membership as possible. Each section met for four morning 
sessions of over two hours each to discuss, debate and revise ten- 
tative drafts of the reports drawn up in advance by the chairman. 
The sections consisted of between fifty and one hundred mem- 
bers, and within each a smaller drafting committee of from ten 
to fifteen members sought to revise the reports in line with each 
day's discussion. In many cases the draft reports were entirely 
discarded and the reports emerged from the critical process 
completely new documents. During the second week of the 
Conference the messages of each section were presented to the 
Conference as a whole for criticism and suggestion, and then 
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referred back to the sections for further revision. The reports 
were not officially noted or approved by the Conference as a 
whole, but simply commended to the churches as the best think- 
ing the delegates could do under existing circumstances on the 
problems considered. In the case of some of the reports it is 
possible at least to question how completely successful was the 
process of group thinking and how adequately the reports ex- 
press the common mind of the church. Yet it is a fact that while, 
for example, the Report on the Church and Economic Problems 
seems to be far ahead of the thinking of at least the American 
church, it was the serious and reflective product of the coopera- 
tive thinking of a wide and representative group of Christians. 
What changes of procedure would have secured a more repre- 
sentative document it is hard to see. 

The effort of the reports was in no sense to draw up final or 
definite pronouncements, but rather, as Oldham has said, "to 
provide on the basis of the preparatory work and of the delibera- 
tions during a fortnight of a representative assembly as compre- 
hensive and balanced a statement as was possible in the time and 
with the resources at its disposal of the present mind of the 
church." z * The Conference was thus a focal or climactic episode 
of an educational process which began before and extended after- 
ward. Thus Oldham declares, "What the Conference was able 
to do was to coordinate, extend and amplify the results of much 
preliminary thinking and in a series of tentative formulations 
to provide a promising starting point for future thought and 
study. . . . The next step is to examine these conclusions critically, 
to test them in the light of practical experience and so advance 
step by step to a deeper understanding of the mission and respon- 
sibilities of the church in relation to the life of men today." 27 In 
respect to its procedures as well as its conception of the Confer- 
ence's function in the life of the church, Oxford marks an ad- 
vance over Stockholm as vast as it is hopeful. 

The attitudes of the delegates, their relation to each other and 
to the social problems they had met to discuss also provide the 
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widest and sharpest contrast to Stockholm. Between the lines 
of many of the deliberations at Stockholm runs at least a mild 
suspicion on the part of many of the delegates both towaid the 
aims of the Conference and of the theology of their fellow dele- 
gates. They were not sure what this new movement was leading 
to, and they were not sure they were m complete sympathy. At 
Oxford this spirit was very largely gone, replaced by a candor 
and understanding which was something new in interdenomi- 
national relations. Between the two conferences had lam twelve 
years of increasing mutual study and acquaintance. It is of 
course to be noted that some of the sharpest disagreements at 
Stockholm had involved the German Evangelical delegation 
which was absent from Oxford. How largely their presence 
would have altered the prevailing attitude is a matter of specula- 
tion. However the impact of new currents of theology on British 
and American Christianity, and the efforts of the latter to 
alleviate the persecution of the German church had done much 
to create a new understanding. Again, the emergence of the 
Orthodox Churches from their age-long isolation was only be- 
ginning in 1925; by 1937 it had become a fact. Moreover growth 
of forces hostile to any form of Christianity had served to draw 
the churches closer together in mutual sympathy. Not only was 
there a vastly greater candor and understanding at Oxford, but 
where Stockholm's efforts to deal with social problems were 
weak, fumbling and vague, the Christian social philosophy 
expounded at Oxford had gained in clarity, defimteness and 
profundity. In the face of a confused and confusing world the 
church's social thought had attained both self-confidence and 
maturity. But perhaps the deepest and sharpest contrast of all 
lies in the differences in basic theological temper and outlook. 
With the exception of the German delegates the theological as- 
sumptions underlying the Stockholm Conference were optimistic, 
liberal, progressive. The church looked out on a world in which 
God was immanent, in which the Kingdom of God was being 
increasingly realized. While sin was recognized in individuals 
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and groups, it could be conquered by a happy combination of 
God's grace and human education. The Kingdom of God was 
looked for in the not too distant future. By contrast it was a 
sobered and saddened group of men who assembled at Oxford. 
God for them was not first and foremost the divine, immanent 
in human experience, but an absolute or transcendent being 
above and beyond man. Sin as an alienation of man from the 
absolute God was dwelt upon. God's judgment was seen in the 
disintegration and chaos of the world. Not human self-confi- 
dence and secular progress but God's mercy and redemption 
were the insistent notes sounded at Oxford. 

It is also important to point out in passing that for Oxford 
this return to theology did not involve a retreat from ethics. It 
would seem grossly unfair to regard the theology expressed by 
Oxford as an escape. Rather the ethical pronouncements of Ox- 
ford are considerably more vigorous, and certainly more clear 
and definite than those of Stockholm. It would perhaps not be 
too much to say that in this instance ethics gained immeasurably 
by being placed in a wider and deeper theological context. 

While it is impossible to make any extended study of the Mes- 
sage and Reports of the Oxford Conference, we may look briefly 
at a few of the important utterances. The "Message to the 
Churches" sums up the spirit of the conference. 

"We meet at a time when mankind is oppressed with perplexity 
and fear. Men are burdened with evils almost insupportable and 
with problems apparently insoluble. Even in countries which are 
at peace unemployment and malnutrition sap men's strength of body, 
mind and spirit. In other countries war does its 'devil's work, 9 and 
threatens to overwhelm us all in its limitless catastrophe. 

"Yet we do not take up our task as bewildered citizens of our sev- 
eral nations asking if anywhere there is a clue to our problems; we 
take it up as Christians to whom is committed 'the word of reconcili- 
ation,' that 'God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.' 

"The first duty of the church and its greatest service to the world 
is that it be in very deed the church confessing the true faith, com- 
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mitted to the fulfilment of the will of Christ, its only Lord and 

united in Him in a fellowship of love and service . . ." 28 

Through the Message and the Reports run the recurrent 
themes of the church's failures and divisions and yet its essential 
unity and its lofty ideal. 

"Despite our unfaithfulness God has done great things through 
His church. One of the greatest is this that notwithstanding the 
tragedy of our divisions and our inability in many important matters 
to speak with a united voice there exists an actual world-fellowship. 
Our unity in Christ is not a theme for aspiration; it is an experienced 
fact. . . . The unity of this fellowship is not built up from its con- 
stituent parts like a federation of different states. It consists in the 
sovereignty and redeeming acts of its one Lord. The source of unity 
is not the consenting movement of men's wills; it is Jesus Christ 
whose one life flows through the Body and subdues the many wills 
to His." 2D 

It is interesting that the delegates distinguished clearly and 
sharply between the existing church as a social organization 
and the ideal or mystical church the "una sancta" as it was 
often called. About the former they were completely realistic, 
describing its failures and evils without hesitation; toward the 
latter their attitude was one of deep devotion and reverence. 

On such a theological basis the Message and Reports proceed 
to analyze the Church's duty and task in the present world. 
The Report on Church and Community after describing the 
confusion and disintegration of society and communal life 
states forthnghtly, 

"The church is under obligation to proclaim the truth that the 
disintegration of society has one root cause. Human life is falling to 
pieces because it has tried to organize itself into unity on a seculanstic 
and humanistic basis without any reference to the divine will and 
power above and beyond itself." 80 

This is a theme which recurs many times in the reports; the 
Conference laid down a flat and unqualified challenge to sec- 
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ularism in all its forms. Not only is it empty but it leads to 
false Gods. 

"A false sacred, a false God merely adds demonic power to the 
unredeemed passions of men. Though bringing about temporary 
and local unity it prepares for mankind an even worse and wider 
conflict. The recall to God in penitence must stand first." 31 

The church moreover has been at fault in all these things, 
being infected with the same virus which poisons the world. 
It has moreover been content to "preach the redeeming word 
without the costly redeeming deed," 32 and must itself repent 
and ask forgiveness. 

But the real challenge comes in the relation of Christianity to 
"systems or frameworks of life which partake of both good and 
evil; they are of God and yet also of human sin." Of these the 
most important problems arise at present around nation and 
race. 

"As with every divine gift, the gift of national community has 
been and is being abused by men and made to serve sin. Any form 
of national egotism whereby the love of one's own people leads to 
the suppression of other nationalities or national minorities, or the 
failure to respect and appreciate the gifts of other people, is sin and 
rebellion against God, who is the Creator and Lord of all peoples. 
Even more, to see m one's own nation the source and standard of 
saving revelation, or in any way to give the nation divine status is 
sin. This is to be utterly repudiated and irreconcilably opposed by the 
Christian conscience in the name of God, and for the sake of the 
nation it is called to serve. . . . Even deeper are distinctions of 
race . . . Here again ... the gift can be and is abused. The sin 
of men asserts itself in racial pride, racial hatreds and persecutions, 
and in the exploitation of other races. Against this in all its forms 
the church is called by God to set its face implacably and to utter 
its word unequivocally, both within and without its own borders." S2 

Concerning church and state the Message declares: 
"We recognize the state as being in its own sphere the highest 
authority. It has the God-given aim in that sphere to uphold law and 
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order and to minister to the life of its people. But as all authority 
is from God the state stands under His judgment. God is Himself 
the source of justice, of which the state is not Lord but servant. The 
Christian can acknowledge no ultimate authority but God; his loy- 
alty to the state is part of his loyalty to God and must never usurp 
the place of that primary and only absolute loyalty. 

"The church has duties laid upon it by God which at all costs it 
must perform, among which the chief is to proclaim the word of 
God and to make disciples, and to order its own life in the power of 
the spirit dwelling in it. Because this is its duty it must do it 
whether or not the state consents; and the state on its side should 
recognize the duty and assure full liberty for itself only as it is also 
concerned for the rights and liberties of others." 33 

The Report on the Church and the Economic Order was the 
longest and perhaps the most acute and vigorous of all in its 
analysis of the present situation. The basis of the Christian 
concern for the social order rests first in the image of God, 
conceived not as "man's native dignity'* but "the Christian 
revelation of God's purpose to restore that dignity through the 
redemption that is in Christ. The obligation is therefore a 
duty towards God and continues to be operative even when the 
neighbor docs not obviously demand or deserve respect." 34 The 
other source of the Christian's concern with society is the reign 
or Kingdom of God, which is both within and beyond human 
history, in which are combined both justice and love. In re- 
spect to the Kingdom two errors especially are castigated, the 
complacent conservative's identification of the Kingdom with 
the status quo and the Utopian radical's identification of the 
Kingdom with his particular scheme of social reconstruction. 
"Every tendency to identify the Kingdom of God with a par- 
ticular structure of society or economic mechanism must result 
in moral confusion for those who maintain the system and in 
disillusionment for those who suffer from its limitations." 3C But 
the Kingdom and its law of love are not thereby made irrelevant 
to every historical process. Rather it is a criterion of judgment 
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applicable to all social structures though it can be fully realized 
m none. Particularly m the present it challenges present in- 
justices. "It makes the conscience of Christians particularly un- 
easy in regard to the deprivation of basic security for large 
masses of human beings." 36 

In the analysis of the present situation the progressive achieve- 
ments of the system of private enterprise are summarized. It is 
"responsible for that industrial development which, for the first 
time in human history, has made it possible to overcome the 
natural scarcity of economic resources by successive technological 
improvements." 37 The standards of consumption have been 
raised, more leisure created, the world made an interdependent 
unity. But despite its obvious achievements the system of 
private capitalism has failed to produce justice, because of its 
false assumption of a harmony of self-interest and the public 
interest. Thus along with technical progress have come seculiar 
economics, acquisitiveness, cut-throat competition, and the busi- 
ness cycle with its poverty amid plenty. Labor is necessarily 
treated as a commodity, an evil only partly mitigated by social 
legislation and trade unionism. Moreover the opening up and 
industrialization of new areas in the world and the increasing 
pace of competition have created business monopolies and in- 
creasing governmental control and repression, tendencies only 
accelerated by the World War. 

As a protest against these evils and problems of capitalism 
have arisen such movements as communism, socialism and 
naziism. Confronting them, t-he church must, declared the Con- 
ference, first of all acknowledge its own blindness in the face 
of injustice as well as the essential problem of injustice against 
which they protest. However the church must stand against the 
Utopian illusions, the godlessness and the disregard for the indi- 
vidual contained in all such movements. 

The Report then proceeds to the specific points at which the 
Christian understanding of life is challenged by the existing 
order. First is the acquisitiveness, the mammon worship im- 
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plied in capitalism. "As long as industry is organized, hu- 
manly, not for the service of the community but for the object 
of producing a purely financial result for some of its members 
it cannot be recognized as properly fulfilling its social pur- 
pose." 38 Second is inequality whether based on race, class, na- 
tion, or accidents of nature or fortune; "any social arrangement 
which outrages the dignity of man, by treating some men as 
ends and others as means, any institution which obscures the 
common humanity of men by emphasizing the external accidents 
of birth, wealth or social position, is ipso facto anti-Christian." 39 
Especially to be condemned are social inequalities which deny 
to children full opportunity for education, recreation and 
healthful development. Again the Christian understanding of 
life is challenged by the "irresponsible possession of economic 
power" made possible by the rise of modern industry and 
modern means of financial control. Such power debases and 
corrupts both the souls of those who hold it and of those who 
suffer from it. Finally the Christian understanding of life is 
challenged by occupations which stultify and deny the Christian 
sense of vocation. Such occupations are those in which the 
sense of public service is either partially obscured or completely 
lost, those m which the product of industry is useless or destruc- 
tive and those in which, like various kinds of salesmanship, de- 
ception is necessarily implied. 

The Christian decisions in response to these challenges are 
varied. The Report recognizes the basic cleavage between those 
Christians who work for a reform of the system of private en- 
terprise and those who seek social ownership of the means of 
production. Either attitude is liable to be unchristian extremes. 
"There are at least two attitudes to political and economic 
problems which seem to be definitely incompatible with mem- 
bership of the Christian church; the complacent defense of ex- 
clusive privilege on the one hand and the unteachable and self 
righteous fanaticism on the other." 40 Between these two ex- 
tremes several possibilities are suggested, such as increasing 
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social control, heavier taxes and social legislation, credit schemes, 
cooperation and the like. 

Three propositions are developed as a guide for Christian 
teaching in reference to the economic order: "(A) Christian 
teaching should deal with ends, in the sense of long-range goals, 
standards, and principles in the light of which every concrete 
situation and proposal for improving it must be treated . . . 
(B) The Message of Christianity should throw a searchlight on 
the actual facts of the existing situation and in paiticular re- 
veal the human consequences of present forms of economic be- 
havior .... (C) This searchlight of the Christian Message can 
also make clear the obstacles to economic justice m the human 
heart and especially those that are present m the hearts of people 
within the church." 41 

As to practical suggestions the churches are counselled to clean 
up their own economic practices. "It is not tolerable that those 
who minister to the rich should be comparatively well-off and 
those who minister to the poor should be poor for that reason 
alone. ... It does not express Christian solidarity that churches 
in poor and depressing districts should be handicapped by an 
inefficient and unlovely plant which would not be tolerated in 
the assemblies of the rich." 12 The development of a new ma- 
chinery for social research and action is asked. The church 
must strive for a greater integration of work and worship. 
"There should be no discontinuity between the sanctuary and 
the life and work m office, factory or home for the God we 
worship cares (or the whole of man's life and not only for that 
part of it which is specifically religious. 11 43 Individual Christians 
are counselled to carry their faith into the existing order, work- 
ing for a greater application of love to their various spheres, 
and to make their contribution, according to their best light, to 
the improvement and transformation of the order. 

The report on the Church and Education analyzes the re- 
spective roles of church, community and state m the task of 
education. The church is a fellowship, supra-national, supra- 
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racial, supra-class, defined by its loyalty to Christ. This nature 
must accordingly be recognized by both state and community. 
The secularization of modern life, man's increasing power 
through science to direct his own destiny, social disintegration, 
the weakening of family ties and other similar social trends are 
examined. The promise and threat of radio and motion pic- 
tures to education are noted. And the increasing intervention 
of the state in education is pointed out. The church's response 
to these trends or tendencies begins with a demand for freedom. 
"For any education worthy of the name truth is supreme and 
there must be freedom both to see and to teach it." 44 The 
church's educational program must involve the judgment of all 
issues in the world in the light of God. "To see all things m 
the light of the absolute claims of God is to bring to bear on 
them a searching criticism and to subject them lo a transform- 
ing judgment." 45 The church must capture the imagination of 
youth, challenging the youth movements based upon nation or 
community. The best modern knowledge, method and tech- 
nique is to be employed in the service of the Christian ideal. 

As immediate and practical steps in realizing such an edu- 
cational ideal are suggested the development of a theology 
relevant to modern life and a philosophy and psychology of 
education consistent with Christianity. The church must also 
start at the grass-roots developing a Christian loyalty, a knowl- 
edge of the Bible and of worship in the home, and among its 
young people. The relation of religious instruction to such sec- 
ular subjects as the sciences must be redefined. Adult edu- 
cation can be extended and improved by the church. Christian 
colleges must continue at work, and secular education must be 
permeated with Christian ideals. And in all her education while 
seeking the favor and cooperation of the state, the church must 
still not sacrifice her freedom of conscience or mind. Rather 
must Caesar be taught to recognize the supreme claim of God. 

The final report dealt with the Universal Church and the 
World of Nations, with special reference, of course, to the 
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threat of war. The First World War and the depression with 
all their consequences in chaos and confusion were compared 
with growing unity of the ecumenical church. Again the con- 
trast was drawn between the Kingdom of God and any human 
community or society. 

"No international order which can be devised by human effort 
may be equated with the Kingdom of God. Much of the disillusion- 
ment about international affairs to be found among Christians is due 
to the fact that the hopes vested in specific schemes for international 
betterment were of an almost ichgious quality and it was forgotten 
that to all human institutions clings the taint of sm. On the other 
hand, it is erroneous to hold that our hope in the Kingdom of God 
has no bearing upon the practical choices that men must make 
within the present order. The attitude of Christians toward specific 
proposals in the political sphere should be governed by their obe- 
dience to the living God and their understanding of His purpose in 
Christ. A true conception of mtet national order requires a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the state whether it admits it or not, is not au- 
tonomous but is under the ultimate governance of God." 40 

From this follows naturally the inference that one of the 
greatest problems of the world is the doctrine of absolute na- 
tional sovereignty. Only as the nations give up some of their 
sovereignty for some sort of international order, whether a 
league of nations, 01 an international federation can peace be 
maintained. And the resultant order must be placed under some 
sort of religious sanction. "Unless we are prepared to cut our 
life into two utterly separate halves we must admit that it is our 
duty to do all that in us lies to bring Caesar , . . the tiaditions 
and practices of government ... to the recognition of his duty 
to God." 47 

The existing League is analyzed. The current disillusion- 
ment regarding it is held to be largely the result of excessive 
hopes. The League is neither a church nor a government but 
rather simply "the first considerable effort yet made in the 
world's history to enable the governments to consult together, to 
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plan together and to act together." 48 Nor may the League be 
said utterly to have faded. Its conception was valid; and despite 
its apparent political failure the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and other such projects have accomplished much. 

The alternatives of international change by peaceful action 
or by war are noted. And Christians throughout the world are 
urged mdependendy to study the situation and to be ready to 
make sacrifices to nations less fortunate. Once this need is felt 
by individuals, it will be apprehended and acted upon by states- 
men of broad vision and world oudook. The problem of raw 
materials is mentioned. "The unequal distribution of natural 
bounties is one of the causes of war, if control is used to create 
monopoly of natural advantages. Christian people should move 
their governments to abstain from such policies and to provide 
a reasonable equality of economic opportunity." 49 But the pos- 
sibility of demagogic exploitation of such inequalities by the 
leaders of the have-not nations is also pointed out. 

As to war it is first of all condemned outright as sm. 

"Wars, the occasions of war, and all the situations which conceal 
the fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace, are marks of 
a world to which the church is charged to proclaim the gospel of 
redemption. War involves compulsory enmity, diabolical outrage 
against human personality, and a wanton distoition of the truth. War 
is a particular demonstration of the power of sm in this world and 
a defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. No justification of war must be allowed to conceal 
or minimize that fact." B0 

This statement is, however, not to be equated with pacifism. 
Rather, the Report goes on to speak of "widely divergent 
views," and "perplexities," outlining three positions taken by 
people who claim the Christian name. First are those who 
claim that all war is necessarily unchristian and who are there- 
fore pacifist; second are those willing to participate only in wars 
which for one reason or another they believe justified, as for ex- 
ample, war against aggression or as the arm of an international 
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police force; third are those Christians who while despising war 
as an evil accept the authority of their nation and except in ex- 
treme instances would be willing to fight for it. But it is 
further held that "the perplexity itself is a sign of the sin in 
which its members are implicated." Therefore the church 
should promote study of the problems so that greater unity may 
be achieved. In the event of war the church should help its 
members to discover God's will and "should then honor their 
conscientious decisions, whether they are led to participate in, 
or abstain from war, and maintain with both alike the full fel- 
lowship of the body of Christ." 51 The church must also "call 
its members to confess their share in the common guilt of man- 
kind for the continuance of war and the spirit of war among 
the nations." 52 That the church has not done its full duty is 
freely admitted and deeply deplored. Moreover, the church must 
take its stand against all forms of national absolutism. "The 
church should remind its members that the principle of the un- 
conditional supremacy of the state or nation, advanced either in 
time of peace or of war, is incompatible with the church's faith 
in Jesus Christ as its only Lord and therefore unacceptable as 
the final word of judgment or action. It is the church's duty 
to serve the nation in which it is placed, but the greatest service 
which it can render is to remain steadfast and loyal to its Lord, 
and to test rigorously all claims of national interest by His 
gospel." 58 

But while the church's greatest service is to maintain its own 
unique witness which begins with its own worship and the 
proclamation of its own gospel, this leads inescapably into such 
problems as the removal of racial barriers both in church and in 
society, the maintenance of religious freedom for all groups, the 
continuance of mutual church aid through missions and the 
Central Relief Bureau, and education in such problems as the 
ecumenical church, peace and disarmament. The Report ends 
by commending the action of the Conference for the proposal to 
create a World Council of Churches. 
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The Message ends on a note of mingled disillusionment and 
faith: 

"We have tried during these days at Oxford to look without illu- 
sion at the chaos and disintegration of the world, the injustices of 
the social order and the menace and horror of war. The world is 
anxious and bewildered and full of pain and fear. We are troubled 
yet we do not despair. Our hope is anchored in the living God. In 
Christ, and in the union of man with God and of man with man, 
which He creates, life even in face oi all these evils has a meaning. 
In His name we set our hands as the servants of God and in Him 
of one another, to the task of proclaiming God's message of redemp- 
tion, of living as His children and of combating injustice, cruelty and 
hate. The church can be of good cheer; it hears its Lord saying, 1 
have overcome the world.' " 64 

Immediately following the Oxford Conference, the Faith and 
Order Conference convened at Edinburgh, Scotland, August 
3-18, 1937. Not only, as in the case of the Life and Work Move- 
ment was significant progress registered at this Conference, but 
its coincidence with the Oxford Conference was an indication 
of the way in which the two movements formerly so far apart 
had grown closer together. The road from Lausanne to Edin- 
burgh was marked by significant events. The Lausanne Con- 
tinuations Committee pubhshed and circulated the Conference 
Reports and received replies from many churches which were 
published in a volume called Convictions. Bishop Brent was 
succeeded by Archbishop William Temple as president of the 
committee. The committee's work was seriously threatened by 
the economic depression in 1932-33. But work and study in 
preparation for the conference went ahead. In 1935 the place and 
date of the Conference were set. The following year the com- 
mittee met with the Executive Committee of the Life and Work 
Movement to consider closer relations of the whole Ecumenical 
Movement. 

The Conference itself was organized, as Lausanne had been, 
on the basis of representation of definite ecclesiastical or dcnomi- 
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national bodies. Thus the Federal Council officially had no 
part in it. But, as in the case of the previous conference of the 
Faith and Order Movement, it is noteworthy how many of the 
American delegates were also leaders in the Council. In addition 
to preparatory work, Dr. Henry Smith Leiper read a paper on 
the subject, "The Church's Witness to the World," prepared by 
a committee consisting, in addition to Leiper, of Dr. William 
Paton and Dr. Adolph Dcissman, the latter of whom died be- 
fore the conference met 

Edinburgh registered progress over Lausanne both in its pre- 
vailing attitude and spirit and its specific procedures. In re- 
spect to the latter, after an opening service of worship and an 
organization meeting the procedure of the Conference con- 
sisted of plenary sessions and sectional meetings at which re- 
ports were drafted on subjects to be considered; namely, the 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Church of Christ and the 
Word of God, Ministry and Sacraments, and the Church's 
Unity in Life and Worship. Fiom the records of the Conference 
one gathers that much of the work of mutual understanding 
which the Conference was called to promote took place in the 
informal sectional meetings. Indeed of the Confeiencc as a 
whole it was to a far greater extent than was Lausanne an en- 
terprise in mutual understanding and cooperative thought. The 
reports tentatively drafted by the sections were discussed by the 
plenary sessions and in many cases refened back to committee 
for revision. After successive revisions the reports were finally 
passed by die Conference as an accurate statement of both the 
agreements and disagreements recorded. In addition to the 
actual work of the Conference, worship services led by mem- 
bers of participating churches were held morning and evening 
of each day. At Sunday evening meetings delegates of widely 
different churches described distinctive aspects of the meaning 
of their respective churches. 

The "Affirmation o Union" unanimously passed by the Con- 
ference on its last day is an impressive document: 
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"We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word 
of God. We are one in allegiance to Him as Head of the Church, 
and as King of kings and Lord of lords. We are one in acknowledg- 
ing that this allegiance takes precedence of any other allegiance that 
may make claims upon us. 

"This unity does not consist in the agreement of our minds or the 
consent of our wills. It is founded in Jesus Christ Himself, Who 
lived, died and rose again to bring us to the Father, and Who 
through the Holy Spirit dwells in His Church. We are one because 
we are all the objects of the love and grace of God, and called by 
Him to witness in all the world to His glorious gospel. 

"Our unity is of heart and spirit. We are divided in the outward 
forms of our life in Christ, because we understand differendy His 
will for His Church. We believe, however, that a deeper understand- 
ing will lead us towards a united apprehension of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

"We humbly acknowledge that our divisions aie contrary to the 
will of Chust, and we pray God in His mercy to shorten the days 
of our separation and to guide us by His Spirit into fulness of unity. 

"We are thankful that during recent years we have been drawn 
together; prejudices have been overcome, misunderstandings re- 
moved, and real, if limited, progress has been made towards our 
goal of a common mind. 

"In this Conference we may gratefully claim that the Spirit of 
God has made us willing to learn from one another, and has given 
us a fuller vision of the truth and enriched our spiritual experience. 

"We have lifted up our hearts together in prayer; we have sung 
the same hymns; together we have read the same Holy Scriptures. 
We recognise in one another, across the barriers of our separation, 
a common Christian outlook and a common standard of values. We 
are therefore assured of a unity deeper than our divisions. 

"We are convinced that our unity of spirit and aim must be em- 
bodied in a way that will make it manifest to the world, though 
we do not yet clearly see what outward form it should take. 

"We believe that every sincere attempt to co-operate in the con- 
cerns of the kingdom of God draws the severed communions together 
in increased mutual understanding and goodwill. We call upon our 
fellow-Christians of all communions to practise such co-operation; 
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to consider patiently occasions of disunion that they may be over 
come; to be ready to learn from those who differ from them; to seek 
to remove those obstacles to the furtherance of the gospel in the non- 
Christian world which arise from our divisions; and consequently to 
pray for that unity which we believe to be our Lord's will for His 
Church. 

"We desire also to declare to all men everywhere our assurance 
that Christ is the one hope ot unity for the world in face of the 
distractions and dissensions of this present time. Yet we are one in 
Christ and in the fellowship of His Spirit. We pray that everywhere, 
in a world divided and perplexed, men may turn to Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Who makes us one in spite of our divisions; that He may 
bind m one those who by many worldly claims are set at variance; 
and that the woild may at last find peace and unity in Him; to 
Whom be glory for ever." 5S 

As to the reports, by comparison with Lausanne they show a 
growth in understanding, and in particular the growth of a com- 
mon language or terminology by which the different churches 
are able to communicate with each other. The differences are 
where one would expect to find them in the relation of Bible 
to tradition, of visible and invisible churches, of church and 
Kingdom of God, in the conception of the sacraments and min- 
istry, and at similar points. The report on the ministry where 
differences were perhaps deepest consists chiefly in the listing of 
different conceptions ranging from Presbyterian to Greek Ortho- 
dox. The reports are studded with footnotes indicating di- 
vergences. But despite real differences, the ground of intellectual 
agreement as well as a genuine will to unity showed real growth 
over the Lausanne Conference. Much more attention was paid 
to practical approaches, many different possibilities of action 
being discussed in the reports. 

By no means the least lesult of the Conference was to concur 
with the Oxford Conference in the foundation of a World Coun- 
cil of Churches. To a brief account of the formation of that 
organization, and particularly of the work of its American repre- 
sentatives we must now turn. 
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A joint meeting of American delegates to Edinburgh and 
Oxford was held on September 30, 1937, to form a united com- 
mittee. A joint Executive Committee with Dr. J. Ross Steven- 
son as Picsident and Dr. Henry Smith Leiper as Secretary was 
organized. The American section of these two movements was 
now united, and the united organization was related to the 
Federal Council of Churches. Following Dr. Stevenson's death 
Dr. William Adams Brown became President of the Committee. 
One of the American section's first actions was the careful selec- 
tion of fifteen delegates to a meeting at Utrecht, Holland, to set 
up the organization of the World Council. It also cooperated 
with the Canadian churches in forming a joint North Amencan 
committee for the World Council. Since 1937 it has also re- 
peatedly appealed for funds for the Central Relief Bureau. But 
perhaps its most extensive work has been that of interpreting the 
movement for a world church to the American churches and the 
American public. A great profusion of pamphlet literature, sev- 
eral books, and magazine articles have aided in this cause. The 
original publishers of the magazine Christendom have made it 
the official organ of the Ecumenical Movement in the United 
States. Dr. Leiper, alone, traveled more than 50,000 miles during 
1938 to give 170 speeches on the Ecumenical Movement. 

But events have also taken place on the international front. 
May 9-13, 1938, a provisional conference representing some 
seventy churches met at Utrecht, Holland, and unanimously 
adopted a constitution for the pioposcd World Council of 
Churches. This constitution was approved on August 31, 1938, 
by the Edinburgh Continuation Committee and submitted to 
the churches for ratification. The constitution descubcs the or- 
ganization as follows: "The World Council of Churches is a 
fellowship of churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Savior ... All churches shall be eligible for member- 
ship in the World Council which express their agreement with 
the basis upon which the Council is founded." The Council is to 
have no authority except counsel and "such matters as the 
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churches may commit to it." 56 It is to be composed of an assem- 
bly consisting of not over 450 members, divided geographically in 
the same manner as the Oxford Conference, and meeting once 
every five years. Between meetings of the assembly control is to 
be vested in a Central Committee of 90 members chosen from 
among the assembly members on same geographical basis as the 
assembly. The respective work of the Life and Work, and Faith 
and Order Movements will be carried on by commissions of the 
Council selected for the purpose. The plan marks the emergence 
on a world scale of the same type of federation represented on a 
national scale by the Federal Council. The Council thus con- 
ceived by the committee was passed on to the church bodies for 
ratification. At present seventy chuiches have accepted member- 
ship in the Council. 

The new organization was not long in being pressed into serv- 
ice. In January of 1939 a meeting of the provisional committee 
was held in Pans with the Archbishop of York as Chairman and 
Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, Dr. Samuel M. Cavert, Dr. John R. Mott, 
and Dr. Henry Smith Lciper representing America. A special 
conference of experts was called for the summer of 1939 to con- 
sider any possible steps for averting war. The Council cooper- 
ated with the Interntitional Missionary Council in the Madras 
Conference m 1938. Since the outbreak of war, the Provisional 
Committee has endeavored to maintain contacts with all member 
churches in the warring and war-stricken nations. The Interna- 
tional Christian Press and Information Set vice have been con- 
tinued. Representatives of the Council have worked among 
refugees in several countries, and also among pusoncrs of war. 
The Study Department of Life and Woik has undertaken re- 
search in such subjects as the church and international order, 
preaching during the war, and the like. Provision has been made 
for chaplaincy service through the Geneva staff; and special ef- 
forts have been made to keep worship in the churches from be- 
coming nationalistic in tone. 

Thus a start, obscure but genuine, has been made toward the 
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reunion o Christendom. What its issue will be no man can say, 
but it is succeeding even now under most trying conditions in 
maintaining a minimal Christian community across the battle 
lines of Europe and the world. That the World Council of 
Churches should come into being m such a time as this is sig- 
nificant, for perhaps more than anything else the Ecumenical 
Movement is Christianity's protest against a world shattered into 
bits by nationalism. It is, moreover, a protest in which the Amer- 
ican Federal Council has played and continues to play an im- 
portant part. 



Chapter VIII 
THE COUNCIL AS TEACHER 

"YV 7HILE in such fields as social service and world peace the 
VV Federal Council has been a pioneer, blazing trails along 
which the denominations have followed more slowly, it has also 
organized itself for participation in such activities as evangelism 
and religious education which were recognized concerns of the 
churches before it came into being. The general nature of the 
Council's activity in these fields has been the coordination and 
unification of work, which if left to the denominations would 
be overlapping, random and often unintelligent. In the case of 
at least one activity, radio, the Council entered the field because 
it was the only organization in American Protestantism qualified 
to do so. The nature of its work in the various fields to be 
considered in this chapter has varied widely with changing 
needs and scenes. 

EVANGELISM 

Let us look first at the Council's work in evangelism. In 
general we may say that its task and its achievement have been 
to give guidance to evangelistic work in order to make it ac- 
ceptable to the church, and on the other hand to arouse on the 
part of a skeptical generation and a church increasingly critical 
of prevailing revivalism a need for evangelism. The result has 
been the emergence on the American scene of a type of evan- 
gelism significantly different from the traditional pattern which 
has ruled American religious thought and life since the Great 
Awakening. It may perhaps be said that evangelism in the his- 
tory of American Christianity has been something of a wild 
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beast which periodically aroused, has jumped ecclesiastical 
fences to roam loose, and not infrequently has turned upon its 
keepers to rend and destroy. Thus especially since the rise of 
liberalism there has grown up a deep-rooted suspicion of the 
beast. The effort of the Council has been on the one hand to 
domesticate the wild beast and on the other hand to convince 
the churches that it was no longer wild or dangerous; that in 
fact it had become a draft horse capable of doing useful and 
powerful service for the church. Indeed, it is a fair statement 
that under the Council's supervision evangelism, while retaining 
many of its traditional traits and at least a measure of its tradi- 
tional power, has been as never before in American history 
domesticated within the church. 

The Commission on Evangelism had its origin m 1911, con- 
currently with the Peace Commission and preceded only by 
Social Service. Its origin and the character it took for many 
years were due to the guiding hand of Dr W. H. Roberts, one 
of the founders of the Council and from 1905 to 1908 acting 
chairman. Asking for support for the Commission on Evan- 
gelism at the 1912 quadrennial, Dr. Roberts declared evangelism 
the "proclamation of Christ, the author of that new life which 
beginning with a new heart shall make all dungs new" to be 
the "supreme mission of the church." 1 Supporting his argument 
by the traditional proof-text method he went on to descnbe the 
universal human need for salvation and the sufficiency of Christ 
for that need. 

For Dr. Roberts the purpose of the church was clear and 
simple. "The real business of the church is to save men. This is 
the business of the church just as much as it is the business of an 
automobile factory to turn out automobiles." 2 How directly this 
was said against the Social Gospel is not clear. It is a fact that 
Dr. Roberts was not in wholehearted sympathy with all the 
social service and world peace activities of the Council, and it 
well may be that the Commission on Evangelism was a project 
to balance or counter this emphasis. 
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In this connection it is interesting to point out the effort of 
the Social Gospel leaders to use the categories and methods o 
revivalism to press the social claims of religion. Thus Dr. Walter 
Rauschenbush spoke to the 1912 quadrennial on "The Social 
Revival," saying that for the Social Gospel all of America from 
Maine to California was becoming "one great camp meeting," 
and inviting his hearers to "come out and get religion." 3 The 
Rev. Charles Stelzle's messages to working men employed simi- 
lar evangelistic techniques to convey a militantly social gospel. 
And Dr. Charles Macfarland, at this time the newly appointed 
social service secretary advocated and employed a "social evan- 
gelism." 

For Dr. Roberts, however, the real task of evangelism was to 
save individual souls according to the traditional theological pat- 
tern. Thus he spoke of the presence m the United States of 
many nominal "adherents" to Christianity who could not in any 
true or serious sense be termed "professors" of the Christian 
faith. They did not accept either Christ or the standards of 
moral conduct which the Christian church advocates. To Dr. 
Roberts this situation became serious when one realized that 
more than two-thirds of the voters of the country were not con- 
nected with any church, Protestant or Catholic. Moreover, "these 
vast masses of unregenerate men are a gieat barrier in the way 
of spiritual advance, moral progress, and true material welfare 
for the Republic." 4 The latter phrase testifies to a strong strand 
of nationalism interwoven in Dr. Roberts' thought with reLgious 
conservatism. Another traditional pattern was reaffirmed when 
Dr. Roberts referred to "the widespread social discontent, the 
only cure for which is to be found in the Gospel." B Evangelism 
was also prescribed as a cure for mental restlessness. The basic 
importance of revivalism was suggested by Roberts' thesis, elab- 
orated on many occasions, according to which the history of 
Christianity is the history of its successive revivals. Moreover 
evangelism was conceived to be related to education as the wider 
and deeper issues of character are related to possession of mere 
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facts. While the evangelism projected by the Federal Council 
was to be interdenominational, it must involve "no compromise 
on fundamentals." All the participants must "conduct all their 
work upon the doctrinal basis of the deity of Jesus Christ." 6 

The effort to tame the wild beast, to make a case for evan- 
gelism appears unmistakably in the early literature of the Com- 
mission. One of the first projects was a plan to certify acceptable 
itinerant evangelists. Questionnaires on traveling revivalists 
asking for information on matters ranging from theology to 
character and personality were widely distributed so that the 
"wrong kind of evangelist" might be eliminated and by a system 
of certification "reasonably safe men be assured." 7 In a similar 
critical spirit an attack was launched on "distorted evangelism" 
which included excessive emotionalism as well as "improper 
mathematics" in reporting meetings. Thus through standardiza- 
tion of evangelistic personnel and procedures, its objectionable 
features were to be eliminated and it would be made to serve the 
church. The same tendency is revealed in the Commission's 
statement of purpose: "to safeguard evangelism against such 
tendencies as are calculated to cripple its influence and to deprive 
it of its rightful place in the divine economy for the fulfilling of 
the commission of Jesus Christ to His church." 8 Again it is re- 
corded that while evangelism is under fire by pastors who dislike 
its emotional and its transitory character, "God has made both 
the meteor and the star." 9 

Working from these premises an active program was de- 
veloped. From the first, the Commission declared its purpose 
not to enter directly into evangelistic work but to guide and 
supervise the work of the denominations. Thus in 1912 the 
newly authorized Commission asked for the appointment of 
evangelistic committees in each denomination, whose representa- 
tives together should constitute the Federal Council Commis- 
sion. By 1916 eighteen such committees had been reported and 
the Commission was a going concern. Throughout the Com- 
mission's history the core of its work has consisted in the 
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cooperation and mutual work of this group. Frequent meet- 
ings for consultation and planning as well as for fellowship and 
worship soon became a feature of the Commission. Among these 
meetings have been an annual summer conference, held for 
several years at Northfield, Massachusetts, and a January tour 
of several American cities to stimulate and coordinate evangelis- 
tic work. In 1916 at the St. Louis quadrennial a plan was 
presented for a nationwide interdenominational evangelistic 
campaign under the auspices of the Commission. At that time 
the plan was rejected, though it is interesting to see how it was 
later fulfilled in the National Preaching Mission and National 
Christian Mission. From the first the Commission has made 
wide use of the printed word. A random sampling of early 
pamphlet titles may suggest the character of the Commission: 
"Win One More Evangelism," "After the Revival," "George 
Whitefield, Prince of Preachers," "A Call to Prayer." In addi- 
tion to Dr. Roberts, the Commission was actively pushed by Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, Newell Dwight Hillis and others. The 
first secretary was a well-known evangelist and revivalist, W. E. 
Biederwolf. 

Roberts was succeeded as chairman by Dr. Charles L. Goodell, 
who was actively interested in evangelism among Methodists; 
and when in 1918 Mr. Biederwolf's part-time service as secre- 
tary no longer seemed adequate Dr. Goodell took the job as 
full-time secretary. A pastor and writer, Goodell is the author 
of such volumes on evangelism as Followers of the Gleam or 
Modern Miracles of Grace, Heralds of Passion, What Are You 
Worth?, The Price of Winning Souls, and The Pastor and 
Evangelism. The chairmanship of the Commission was assumed 
by Mr. James Speers, Presbyterian layman and New York 
merchant. 

Under Goodell the effort to domesticate evangelism within 
the church continued. It was repeatedly asserted that the empha- 
sis of the Commission was "on pastoral and personal evangelism 
while it is entirely sympathetic to the work of accredited voca- 
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tional evangelists/* 10 Again paying a kind of conditional tribute 
to evangelism as a force in Christian history it is stated, ". . . we 
are therefore in thorough sympathy with that vocational evan- 
gelism which realizes that its highest function is to supplement 
the work of the pastor and in order to make its work most 
effective gives the place of first importance in its meeting to the 
pastor." xl Hopefully the Commission reported in 1920, ". . . we 
believe a better day is dawning in the matter of the voca- 
tional evangelists. The day of the irresponsible evangelist has 
passed.*' 12 Actually this shift of emphasis was greatly influenced 
by the growing indifference on the part of great numbers of 
people to professional revivalism. In 1928 it was declared, 
". . . the last decade has witnessed a swing of the pendulum 
from tabernacle and vocational to pastoral and personal evan- 
gelism." 13 Writing in 1931, Dr. Macfarland made the following 
comment on these trends: "During the past twenty-five years 
the so-called professional evangelism has been somewhat on the 
wane. The question was asked why the pastors should not be 
their own evangelists- Thus there have been two trends in die 
American churches, one more individualistic m pastoral evangel- 
ism and the other looking toward a form of unity in evangelism 
which could make place for the united evangelistic impact of the 
pastors. This has been known as simultaneous evangelism." 11 
In response to the radically changed temper of the times the 
whole concept of evangelism was altered. In the post-war years 
it was widely identified with the cultivation of what came to be 
known as "personal religion" or "religious experience." Thus 
m 1924 Goodell wrote, "the term, evangelism has a new mean- 
ing. If it was once synonymous with revivalism centering in 
mass movements more or less spectacular or emotional, it has 
come to mean far more than great meetings under men espe- 
cially called of God to be leaders in revival movements for which 
the world has great need. Evangelism has come to mean the 
whole spiritual oudook of die church, both in the icalm of the 
child and in the experience of the man and the woman who have 
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turned aside from paths of peace and virtue and need to be 
reclaimed." 15 

The methods evolved by the new evangelism as it has emerged 
through the Federal Council have been both similar and dis- 
similar to the traditional pattern. Like previous American 
evangelism it is declared to be rooted in "evangelistic passion," 
but unlike the old, the new evangelism expresses that passion 
in such normal channels as pastoral responsibility, evangelistic 
committees in each church, family worship, and special seasons 
of evangelism sponsored and promoted by the Federal Council. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century the Evangelical Alliance 
had begun an annual Week of Prayer, celebrated simultaneously 
by all Protestant churches during the first week m January. This 
custom was revived and promoted among American churches 
by the Commission on Evangelism. Each year a theme was 
chosen and an appropriate pamphlet was written by some reli- 
gious leader and distributed among the churches. Distribution 
soon rose to 20,000 and in 1936 to 57,850. Similar to the Week 
of Prayer leaflets has been the distribution of a Lenten pam- 
phlet, A Fellowship of Prayer. Written for the Congregational 
Church, the wider distribution of this pamphlet has been as- 
sumed by the Federal Council. Its circulation reached 300,000 
in 1924, and 750,000 in 1936. Somewhat more recently the Com- 
mission has undertaken the interdenominational distribution of 
a Presbyterian devotional periodical entitled Today. Quantities 
of other literature, pamphlets, books, magazine articles and the 
like, have distributed the Commission's message to a wide public. 
In literature as in other ways the Commission has sought to 
be a clearing house for the denominations. 

Anniversaries have been used to advantage. In 1930 the cen- 
tennial of Charles G. Fmney's beginning as a revivalist was 
celebrated by a series of memorial meetings. The same year die 
nineteen hundredth anniversary of Pentecost was similarly 
celebrated. Again in 1934 a memorial meeting was held for 
Charles H. Spurgeon and in 1938 for John Wesley's Aldersgate 
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experience. In 1931 during the depths of depression the Com- 
mission, acting on requests from Presbyterians and Disciples set 
apart October 2-8 as a Week of Penitence and Prayer. A leaflet 
of Prayer Topics was composed, and 137,000 copies distributed. 

Different types of conferences and meetings have been used. 
The frequent meeting of the denominational secretaries has con- 
tinued, their January evangelistic tours being a regular annual 
feature. Radio increasingly has been used, Dr. Goodell for sev- 
eral years being one of the most popular radio preachers. One- 
day conferences in many cities, extended visitations to colleges 
or to particular areas of the country, are but a few of the tech- 
niques employed to stir the depths of religious feeling. 

As to personnel of the Commission, Dr. Goodell continued 
actively until his retirement in 1934. Dr. Jesse Bader joined the 
staff in 1932 as Associate Secretary, taking full charge on Dr. 
GoodelTs retirement. Chairmen have included Dr. J. Ross 
Stevenson, Dr. William Hiram Foulkes, Dr. W. S. Abernathy, 
Dr. George A. Buttnck, and Dr. C. J. McCombe. 

Having forged its methods the new evangelism has had the 
task of defining its relation to other aspects of the Federal Coun- 
cil program such as education and social action. Critically it 
has been declared that "side by side with these new phases of 
religious life there are disturbing facts today, such as the paucity 
of visible spiritual returns and a failure to add to the numerical 
advance of the church which force us to a deep heart searching 
and to such an analysis of present conditions as will save us 
from increasing disappointment." 16 Thus religion and educa- 
tion are said lo be allies, but religious education is criticized for 
lacking sufficient evangelical quality. "The church must face this 
situation. In the field of Christian education there seems to have 
been a measure of failure in securing spiritual commitment." 17 
Mere intellectual training is inadequate to give the character and 
faith imparted by evangelism. Likewise the Social Gospel is ad- 
monished to retain its religious basis. "If anywhere social service 
has become solely a matter of humanitarian interest, and social 
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betterments have anchored themselves only in a philosophy of 
vague goodwill it is time to repeat the words of Bushnell, The 
soul of reform is the reform of the soul.' " 18 

To quarrelsome theologies also Goodell addressed his advice. 
"Let us cease contention and go to building character after the 
pattern shown in our Lord Jesus Christ and then the walls of the 
City of God will go up." 10 The science-religion discussion has 
had its echo in the Commission's reports. "We are told in some 
quarters that scientific discoveries and the adoption of the scien- 
tific method have made faith more difficult. The greatest 
philosopher which America has produced in one hundred years 
makes bold to say that is not true. There is nothing in science 
of itself which opposes religion." 20 By such ideas did the Com- 
mission seek to make a case for evangelism in the i92o's. 

For the Federal Council's program of evangelism as for every- 
thing else in America, 1929 marked a turning point. Gone 
were the secure days when theologians and philosophers could 
continue their leisurely argument on theism versus humanism. 
Other, more urgent, spiritual problems were raised by the char- 
acter of the times. The most immediate response to be noted 
in the records of the Federal Council is a marked increase in 
what had come to be known in current speech as "personal re- 
ligion," namely, the depth and evangelical quality of individual 
convictions. This "personal religion," which became more and 
more marked as the thirties wore on, was not loathe to urge the 
hard times as a motive or fulcrum for turning people to God. 
Thus in 1932 it was said: 

"The past four years have been eventful years in the life of the 
church. Lights and shadows have crossed the horizon and questions 
of tremendous interest have been at the front. . . . The results of 
unemployment and business failure have been deeply felt. In lit- 
erature, over the radio, and in other ways the attention of the 
churches was called to the fact that in other periods of depression 
men had turned to God amid human failures and received a new 
sense of values and had been led through their want and poverty 
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to find spiritual enrichment which they had not known in the days 
of their affluence. ... It is for the Church of God during the com- 
ing year to say whether this period of financial depression and social 
and national bitterness and strife shall be healed as such experiences 
of the past have been healed, by the presence of the Spirit of God 
in the soul of His Church." 21 

In 1934 the Department began its most ambitious project, a 
National Preaching Mission. To what extent this came as a 
result of the depression cannot be clearly determined. This 
much, however, is clear; 1929 did bring a greater emphasis 
upon personal religious experience and in theology a return from 
confident and optimistic liberalism to a more traditional faith, 
and there has been an undoubted connection between these 
factors and the Preaching Mission. There is at least this much 
basis for relating the depression and the National Preaching 
Mission as hard times and revivals have been related in the 
past. What has marked this evangelistic effort has been the 
emergence of new methods and techniques which place it in 
sharp contrast to such efforts in the past. The original sugges- 
tion for a preaching mission seems to have come from Dr. 
Hugh T. Kerr of Pittsburgh. It was submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism to the 1934 meeting of the Council and 
unanimously passed. A committee was appointed by the De- 
partment with Dr, William Hiram Foulkes as chairman. Their 
first act was to formulate a statement of objectives and purpose. 
This statement is significant in both its theology and its social 
ethics. The purpose of the mission is declared as follows: 

"The mission, therefore, solemnly conscious on the one hand of 
the devastating power of sin in human lives and on the other, tri- 
umphantly aware of the redeeming, transforming Grace of God in 
Christ, shall seek to teach and preach in its fullness the Gospel of 
our common Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ; to confront through 
group contacts and public meetings as well the clear thought and 
courageous will of the American people as their finer feeling and 
best tradition; in a civilization which irreligion is on the verge of 
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destroying and in the midst of which it has become an imperative 
necessity in the high cause of the future that Christianity should 
gird itself for a real struggle, to stress once more the reasonableness 
or. the Christian faith in the Personal God, its aptness to the deep- 
est needs and farthest aspirations of human life and its redemptive, 
creative power in the organizing and shaping of a bewildered so- 
ciety toward the standards and ideals of the Kingdom of God." 22 

The attitude toward society is perhaps even more significant, 
being one of the first clearly recorded instances since 1929 in 
which the return to theology may be said to have involved a 
retreat from ethics. "A social order is an abstraction. It is with 
men and women who are responsible for institutional life and 
with those who live under it that Christian leaders have to 
deal." 23 One wonders what the Social Service Department's 
response was to this declaration which repeats an age-old reli- 
gious slogan that if only men's hearts are right with God all 
social problems will solve themselves. This statement, however, 
was somewhat qualified by what followed. "The church can 
never forget that it is under compulsion to represent the mind 
of the One whose heart felt the full tragedy and loneliness of 
the multitudes who were as sheep without a shepherd. All that 
breaks the lives of God's children must be a constant burden 
upon the mind and heart of those who dare to represent God in 
the world." Therefore the duty of the church must be to "chal- 
lenge Time in the name of Eternity. It must forever judge Time 
in the name of Eternity. It must never consider itself com- 
mitted to any social order. It is the friend and critic of that 
which is evil. It is ready to cooperate with that which is good." 
However, the independence of the church is resolutely asserted. 
"No power in the world can claim to be the church or to 
control the church"; likewise "no prophet of any particular so- 
cial integration has a right to speak of the Church as if it existed 
solely in his interests." 24 Specifically, the freedom and right 
of the Church is not to be challenged by any political or eco- 
nomic system, be it naziism, democracy, capitalism, communism 
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or socialism. It is thus a transcendental gospel with only a 
qualified relevance to the world which the National Preaching 
Mission declared for itself. 

Moving from principles to method the Preaching Mission 
expressed its hopes "not only by inspirational but chiefly by 
educational processes ... to challenge vital groups both within 
and without the church of Christ to an intelligent passion and 
zeal," by preaching, counsel, study and inter-church work, "to 
strengthen the foundations of Christian faith in America." The 
statement concludes with a call to prayer for the leaders and all 
who are to participate in the movement* 

The Mission was planned for the autumn of 1936, September 
13 through December 9, but so well was it received in 1936 that 
it was continued through 1937. During its first year it covered 
a circuit of twenty-eight American cities, most being over 200,000 
in population; and during its second year it covered some 
thirteen smaller cities. A series of pamphlets written for dis- 
tribution included among others the following tides: Manual 
for the Eight Day Preaching Mission, Preaching Christ to the 
Individual Today by George Buttrick, This Great Business of 
Preaching by E. D. Jones, The Secret of Successful Evangelism 
from Great Revivals of History by A. M. Bailey, The Greatest 
Wor\ in the World by Sherwood Eddy, The Mar\s of the Holy 
Spirit by A. J. Gossip, Why Read the Bible by V. J. Molden- 
hawer, and A Way of Life by Muriel Lester. 

With variations the program followed by the Preaching Mis- 
sion was as follows. Outstanding clergymen were selected by 
the national committee and assigned to particular cities for four 
day periods. A committee of one hundred laymen was selected 
in each city to serve as a business and finance committee. In 
addition to Sunday gatherings the missioners addressed a variety 
of meetings during the week for youth, for women, for labor, 
and the like. Following the four day missions, each church 
throughout the country was asked to conduct its own Parish 
Preaching Mission for a one or two day period in November. 
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Most of the Missions embraced a state-wide area and were thus 
effective in stimulating religion in an area somewhat wider than 
the cities in which they were held. Total attendance for 1936 
was 1,275,955 and for 1937 was 353,260. One of the marked 
features of the Mission was the apparent absence of the emo- 
tional excesses which have been a characteristic accompaniment 
of evangelism in America. Another feature was its inter-racial 
character, in most instances Negroes participating in equal fel- 
lowship with white people. In the 1937 meetings the Oxford 
and Edinburgh Conferences, held the preceding summer, were 
presented by such men as Adolph Keller and T. Z. Koo. In size 
and organization the Preaching Mission represents the biggest 
effort at evangelism in American religious history. In technique 
it represents many significantly new developments. 

Concurrently with the Preaching Mission the Department of 
Evangelism has concerned itself increasingly with evangelism 
among young people. In 1934 it reported that it was at work on 
a United Youth Program. These efforts were soon merged with 
the International Council of Religious Education in the "Chris- 
tian Youth Building a New World" movement. During 1935-36 
no less than twenty-six youth conferences were held in various 
parts of the country, the largest being the National Youth Con- 
ference at Lakeside, Ohio, where 1500 young people representing 
twelve national organizations met in the summer of 1936 to dis- 
cuss "Christian Youth Building a New World." 

In 1937 following immediately upon the heels of the National 
Preaching Mission came the University Christian Mission. This 
project was planned by a committee representing, in addition to 
the Federal Council, the Student Divisions of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A., the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council and the National 
Council of Church Boards of Education. Dr. Mary Woolley was 
the Honorary Chairman, Dr. John Mackay, Chairman, and Dr. 
Jesse Bader, National Director. The purpose was declared to be 
"to lead students and teachers to a vital faith in God as revealed 
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m Jesus Christ, the Savior and Lord of Life and to a thorough 
commitment to His Cause in the World." 25 It was extended 
through 1940, visiting during the course of its existence to date 
some forty-five campuses, many of which were state institutions. 

Similarly growing out of the National Preaching Mission was 
the National Christian Mission planned for September 29, 1940, 
to March 23, 1941, and covering twenty-two cities. The Com- 
mittee, of which William Hiram Foulkes was Chairman and 
Albert W. Beaven Vice-chairman, and Jesse Bader, National Di- 
rector consisted of thirty-two members. Planned on lines similar 
to the National Preaching Mission, it sought to improve its pro- 
cedures by the experience gained in the first Mission. Stating 
that half of America has no religious connections, the Mission 
declared its purpose to reach the unchurched. Likewise it sought 
to regain the loyalty of lapsed church members. The work of 
laymen in home visitation committees was employed. In addi- 
tion to this ambitious project there had been tentative plans for 
a World Christian Mission, though the advent of the Second 
World War seems to have deferred this to the more or less in- 
definite future. The Department sponsored a World-Wide Com- 
munion Sunday, October 6, 1940, formulating plans and dis- 
tributing appropriate literature. 

The work of the Department of Evangelism was given a 
social slant by the 1939 Report: "Three alternatives confront so- 
ciety today the collapse of civilization, the acceptance of a new 
pagan faith like fascism or communism or the revival of Chris- 
tianity on a scale and at an intensity quite beyond anything our 
day is visualizing. The Christian Gospel has the relevant and 
significant word to say in the present crisis. It is the living force 
the world so tragically needs." 2<J 

This attitude was underscored by two expressed objectives of 
the National Christian Mission: "To bridge the chasms between 
the church and certain groups in our American life. The Mis- 
sion seeks to throw bridges across these chasms which have come 
between the church and these groups such as organized labor, 
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schools, government, industry, social work, the professions and 
the dispossessed and underprivileged." A further objective was 
declared to be: "To strengthen the spiritual foundations of our 
American democracy." 27 

The report of the Mission speaks in glowing terms of meet- 
ings held and results achieved. However some observers looked 
upon the enterprise with misgiving and criticism. Time Maga- 
zine, which had followed the Mission with full and sympathetic 
coverage, interviewed religious editors in the cities visited and 
found little enthusiasm. In an article in its issue of April 14, 
1941, Time commented: "Protestantism's most ambitious venture 
in mass evangelism was weighed and found wanting last week 
in most of the 22 cities visited by this winter's National Chris- 
tian Mission. It had given the already faithful a notable stirrmg- 
up, but as a program for 'reaching the unreached' it had barely 
scratched the surface. With 70,000,000 Americans still outside 
any church the best figure the Mission could claim was 50,000 
new members added to the 40,000,000 already within the Prot- 
estant fold, a gam of about one-eighth of i%, or about i% of 
the Protestant church membership of the cities visited . . . few 
realistic churchmen could argue that such evangelism was an 
adequate answer to their problem of reaching America's 70,- 
000,000 unreached. . . ," 28 Whether the Mission was as much 
a failure as this criticism indicates remains to be seen. We may, 
however, at present record the fact that these efforts in evan- 
gelism have introduced significant modifications in the tradi- 
tional pattern of revivalism which held sway in American 
Protestantism for three centuries. The results of these changes 
only time can judge. 

RELIGIOUS RADIO 

No activity is more closely identified in the popular mind with 
the Federal Council than religious radio. Let us look at the way 
in which the Council's present activity in this field has developed. 
From the beginning of radio broadcasting in the United States 
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in the early 1920*8 church services have formed an important 
part of the programs. Like the broadcasting industry itself, re- 
ligious radio began and grew in random, unorganized fashion 
and was subjected to unified organization and control only as 
its magnitude required it. The first interdenominational service 
broadcast was one of a Lenten series of New York churches held 
in the Palace Theater, March 20, 1923. A little over a month 
later, on May 6, 1923, WEAF inaugurated its first series of 
Sunday afternoon studio services. The idea spread soon to other 
stations in all parts of the country. From the first, certain cus- 
toms, were adhered to. The ministers seived without pay and 
almost without exception the stations donated the time. Also 
from the first, religious radio has been non-sectarian, interde- 
nominational a potent force for interdenominational coopera- 
tion. 

Other types of religious broadcasts were not slow to emerge. 
On October 4, 1923, WEAF started a midweek Radio Prayer 
Meeting which lasted until November 26, 1925, and consisted of 
a ten minute exposition of a Bible text. In January, 1924, WJZ 
started a discussion of Sunday School lessons which lasted for 
over a year. Repeated requests for religious music brought the 
Midweek Hymn-Sing m January, 1924. At that time morning 
devotions had their beginning. These developments in the New 
York stations were parelleled by other stations throughout the 
country. 

The church did not embark upon the new enterprise without 
grave misgivings. Two clergymen who subsequently attained 
outstanding rank as radio preachers, S. Parkes Cadman and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, have recorded their initial doubts about 
the feasibility of religious broadcasting. In similar vein the Re- 
port of the Commission on Evangelism for 1924 contains the 
following reference to radio: 

"The radio is a mighty instrument for good or evil. More than 
three million sets are in use and there are 560 commercial broad- 
casting stations. It is estimated that twenty million listeners con- 
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stitute the radio audience. , . . Some however are questioning the 
spiritual value of the radio. They are affirming that many remain 
at home from the morning service and without spiritual or physical 
preparation hear the message over the radio. All the accessories o 
worship are absent, and the critics say that under such circumstances 
the prayers themselves lose much of their value, the family is con- 
firmed in habits of personal indolence and the church and pastor 
lose the inspiration which comes from their presence in the sanctu- 
ary. This is a matter to be settled by actual experience and we shall 
be glad to know what the results of this new form ot the proclama- 
tion of the truth really are," 29 

Meanwhile radio and with it religious broadcasting continued 
to grow. The first recorded activity of the Federal Council was 
an appeal by the Evangelism Commission to city federations and 
to religious leaders m 1923 to get broadcast time on their local 
stations for Sunday, and if possible during the week for re- 
ligious services "of real evangelistic value in which the spiritual 
note should be supreme." 30 As long as radio remained a local- 
ized, decentralized industry the Federal Council could do little 
more than this. However, in 1926 the National Broadcasting 
Company came into existence, and with it came a large measure 
of coordination and also chain broadcasting. Thus in line with 
this new development the Federal Council called a conference 
of religious leaders to consider the extension to national areas of 
radio messages until then given only locally. Again doubts about 
religious radio were heard. Would it not draw people from 
church? But unification was also considered by the radio indus- 
try with the result that in 1926 the Committee of Religious Ac- 
tivities of the Advisory Council of the National Broadcasting 
Company was formed. Three co-chairmen representing Prot- 
estants, Catholics and Jews respectively were selected. Until his 
retirement in 1931 Dr. Macfarland represented the Protestants. 

With the advent of chain broadcasting religious radio became 
increasingly a national activity, responsibility for which was as- 
sumed by the Federal Council By 1928 the Committee on Re- 
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ligious Radio was in existence with Mr. Frank Goodman as 
Secretary. At first, three national services each Sunday afternoon, 
sponsored by the Federal Council covered the entire country. 
These were supplemented by innumerable week day programs, 
for the most part from local stations. By 1932 there were more 
than twelve chain programs featuring names made famous by 
religious radio S. Parkes Cadman, Daniel A. Poling, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Ralph Sockman, Charles L. Goodell and many 
others. By 1938 the number of chain broadcast series during the 
year had risen to more than twenty-five. In addition to preach* 
ing and worship a new type of religious broadcast, reportorial 
in character has been developed, in which Dr. Walter VanKirk 
has broadcasted news and comments of Protestant churches and 
the religious world. The first religious program ever sent out 
by television was telecast under the auspices of the Department 
of National Religious Radio on Easter morning of 1940. 

In 1928 die National Broadcasting Company made a state- 
ment of policy as significant to religion as to radio: 

"r. The National Broadcasting Company will serve only the cen- 
tral or national agencies of great religious faiths, as for example, the 
Roman Catholic, Protestant or Jewish as distinguished from individ- 
ual churches or small group movements where the national member- 
ship is comparatively small. 

"2. The religious message broadcast should be non-sectarian and 
undenominational in appeal. 

"3. The religious broadcast message should be of the widest ap- 
peal presenting the broad claims of religion which not only aid in 
building up the personal and social life of the individual but also aid 
in popularizing religion and the church. 

"4. The religious message broadcast should interpret religion at 
its highest and best so that as an educational factor it will biing the 
individual listener to realize his responsibilities to the organized 
church and to society. 

"5. The national religious messages should only be broadcast by 
the recognized outstanding leaders of the several faiths as determined 
by the best counsel and advice available." 31 
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This statement of policy focuses for us the influence of radio 
upon religion. Radio is a unifying force of greatest influence 
both in the opportunity it affords for different groups to work 
together in a common project and also by reason of the fact that 
through radio vast audiences are subjected to a common re- 
ligious pattern which ignores and overlooks sectarian differ- 
ences. It might perhaps be said that radio has forced upon 
religion a greater amount of unity than the churches could of 
their own volition possibly have achieved in a similar period of 
time. The policy of the National Broadcasting Company and 
other broadcasters has also served to increase the prestige of the 
Federal Council. 

A word must be added about finance and also about volume 
of audiences. As has been stated, both the ministers and the 
broadcasters donate their services. But the supporting program 
and the administrative expenses must be financed. Thus in 1929 
the Department of Religious Radio cost $95,000; and in 1932, 
$60,000; though by 1938 the figure had been reduced to $50,000. 
It has been the practice of the Department to organize a group 
of interested laymen as underwriters for each program. 

Not the least expense of religious radio has been the handling 
of mail and distribution of printed sermons. In 1932, for ex- 
ample, 80,000 copies of sermons were mailed, and 50,000 letters 
of commendation were received. By 1938 correspondence had 
increased to 800,000 letters a year. These figures also give some 
intimation of the size and interest of religious radio's audience. 

Network programs having assumed a well-established position, 
the Department of Religious Radio in 1938 turned its attention 
to the coordination of non-network programs. Themes for em- 
phasis have been chosen; in 1938 being missions, m 1939 the 
Bible, and in 1940 racial and religious goodwill. The volume of 
this broadcasting is great, in one six-month period amounting 
to 661 programs over 250 stations in 207 cities. During the three 
year period, 1937-1940, more than 3400 such programs have been 
broadcast from local stations. In 1940 the Council suggested and 
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sponsored a non-network program on the subject, "A Plea for 
Better Understanding." As an effort to secure religious and 
racial tolerance, 188 stations in forty-six states or terntones broad- 
casted 603 such programs in 1940. 

In connection with the Council's program of Religious Radio 
attention may also be called to the Department of Research's 
Report in 1938 on Broadcasting and the Public. A well-informed 
factual survey of the field of broadcasting, covering all the va- 
rious types of radio broadcasts, as well as a sketch of its history 
and its present problems, the Report calls special attention to the 
need for some form of social control as well as the difficulty of 
distinguishing adequately between legitimate control and censor- 
ship. Speaking of religious broadcasting, credit is given for good 
programs, but the inferior quality of others is pointed out. 
Church people are urged to apply their Christian ethical stand- 
ards to the problems raised by radio. 

WORSHIP 

One of the newest activities of the Federal Council is its Wor- 
ship Committee founded in 1932 on the authorization of the 
Administrative Committee. According to the plans laid down, 
its membership was to include different denominational com- 
mittees dealing with the subject of worship, and its purpose was 
to be a clearing house for the denominations "for consultation, 
interchange of experience, plans and methods for mutual rein- 
forcement and stimulus and for joint study as to what is needed 
to cultivate the spiiit and practice of worship in Protestant 
Churches." 82 Bishop Wilbur Thirkield was the first chairman 
and the guiding spirit of the committee. 

During 1933 a committee under the leadership of Dr. Luther 
Weigle made a survey, covering sixty-seven theological semi- 
naries, of instruction given in worship. The committee has in- 
terested itself in hymnology, publishing a book of Hymns of 
Faith and Life, and also a small book of hymns for use by the 
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National Preaching Mission. For the National Preaching Mis- 
sion it also wrote Seven Principles of Public Worship, and wor- 
ship services were prepared for use in the National Christian 
Mission. Hymn festivals have been sponsored in different parts 
of the country. 

In 1936 the Committee reported a study of a church calendar 
year and the following year published The Christian Year, a 
suggestive guide for the worship of the church. This is an in- 
teresting attempt to revive the Christian year in Protestant 
churches. Seminars on subjects related to worship have been 
held in different parts of the country to stimulate interest and 
thought. Lately the Committee has interested itself in church 
architecture^ and has held several seminars on the subject of 
worship. Recent reports speak of a marked increase of interest 
among Protestant churches in worship. The Reverend Deane 
Edwards is secretary of the committee, 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

The Federal Council's Commission came into existence in a 
field already occupied by other organizations, and was organized 
to secure unity among competing unity organizations in the 
field of religious education. The International Sunday School 
Association had worked in this field since the nineteenth century. 
In 1910 the Sunday School Boards of Evangelical Denomina- 
tions came into existence. Also in this field were the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, and many other similar organizations. Also seeking to 
work with young people were such organizations as the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y, W. C. A., the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls and others. The Federal Council's Commission of Chris- 
tian Education was established for the purpose of establishing 
coordination and order in this confusion. Its purpose was de- 
clared to be "not to work de nova but to promote the coopera- 
tion of all agencies at work and to make the labor and results of 
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these agencies available to the other churches and to the woilcl 
at large." 33 

The Commission was founded in 1912 for motives suggested 
by a Report to the 1912 quadrennial on "Christian Nurture and 
Religious Education." As to the need for religious education it 
was stated that since "secular education has been permanently 
divorced from religious education and by a fixed policy of our 
people has become the peculiar charge of the State, the Church 
must make it her business to see that the children and youth 
have a proper and adequate training m religion and morals, else 
we shall have no reason to hope that they will receive it." 84 To 
this end a Commission on Church and Religious Education was 
asked "after the plan of the Commission on Church and Social 
Service." This report also expressed a theme, recurrent in the 
Council's history dissatisfaction with a purely intellectual defi- 
nition of education. 

"Education does not mean the impartation of information. It 
means the development of character. Without religion there can be 
no true education. We must not confound religion with dogma. We 
know very well that religion is a life. It cannot be taught. It must 
be imparted. But we also know that the Christian Church in her 
fellowship of faith and in the divine forces with which she had been 
endowed by her Master has the resources that are required for the 
development of soul and character which is the aim of all true edu- 
cation. The precepts of morality unsupported by faith in God and 
the verities of religion are incapable of producing the highest attain- 
ments of character." 35 

Into the fight against secularizing influences the Federal 
Council's Commission threw itself. One practical possibility 
which presented itself was week day religious education. We 
have seen that the Rev. George U. Wenner addressed the 1905 
and 1908 meetings on this subject. After the latter a committee 
was appointed to confer with the National Education Association 
on the matter. This organization was apparently not interested, 
for in 1912 it was stated that no reply from them had been re- 
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ceivcd. The Committee reported in 1912 that despite the merits 
of the idea both the churches and the public were unprepared for 
it. Thus it was deferred with regrets. 

In 1916 the Commission presented a detailed report on the 
subject of week day religious education. It began with a history 
of the American system of separation of church and state in its 
implications for education. The divisions of Protestantism were 
noted in their effect upon the schools. None-the-less it was held 
that religious foundations are essential to democracy. For 
America represents individualism, and if individualism is to be 
workable the individuals will have to be both intelligent and 
possessed of the character and faith secured only by religion. 
The teaching tradition of the church, from the mediaeval uni- 
versities and the Lutheran schools in Germany to the present was 
reviewed. Current experiments in week day religious education, 
like that in Indiana, were described. However after an ex- 
haustive discussion of the subject no recommendation for definite 
action was made, and the matter was left to drift on, to be 
raised repeatedly by interested individuals. 

The task of the unification of religious education was in the 
minds of the delegates at St. Louis in 1916 when they voted "to 
invite officially constituted interdenominational organizations en- 
gaged in religious educational work ... to meet in joint ses- 
sion for the purpose of canvassing the interrelationships of their 
several tasks and the possibilities of closer coordination of inter- 
church activities in this field." 8C Such a conference attended by 
six organizations was held at Cleveland on September 24, 1917, 
and a further conference was planned. But preoccupation with 
the war seems to have prevented it. 

The Commission itself, however, was reorganized. In 1918 
the Commission's structure was changed so that the denomina- 
tional boards of education would be represented directly on it. 
The Federal Council was asked to take steps to furnish the Com- 
mission with a budget and staff. Meanwhile the Commission's 
chief work was done in cooperation with other groups. During 
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the war it helped other Commissions of the Council with their 
educational work, notably the Social Service Commission. It 
cooperated with the educational committee of the Interchurch 
World Movement. And it cooperated with the Committee on the 
War and Religious Outlook in the writing and publication of 
The Teaching WorJ^ of the Church. 

In the early twenties the ]ob of bringing order out of chaos in 
the religious education movement was resumed. In 1922 the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations merged 
with the International Sunday School Association to form the 
International Council of Religious Education. Meanwhile the 
Federal Council's Commission on Christian Education was 
making an effort toward cooperation and coordination between 
the many organizations in the field of young people's work, 
establishing contact with the Daily Vacation Bible School Move- 
ment, the Missionary Education Movement, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., and so forth. A conference of these and other 
similar groups was called at Garden City, Long Island in 1921 
to consider the problem of correlation. A similar conference 
was held a year and a half later, out of which came a Council 
on Correlation. This group continued to meet, discussing not 
only correlation but such problems as sex education and tem- 
perance education, until its work was merged with that of the 
Committee on Education of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Aside from its work for unity, the Commission on Chiistian 
Education developed some interesting projects. It took a posi- 
tion of leadership in the movement for more extensive and in- 
telligent sex education of children. In cooperation with the 
American Social Hygiene Association many conferences were 
held in different parts of the country, speeches were given, 
articles, books and pamphlets were written in the cause of better 
sex education. The Commission also gave leadership to the de- 
veloping peace movement of the churches, Dr. Benjamin Win- 
chester, Secretary of the Commission, becoming secretary of the 
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Study Conference of Churches on Peace, whose main purpose 
was to develop literature and educational techniques for the 
peace movement. Constructive work was also done in the field 
of race relations. A questionnaire on racial attitudes was com- 
posed and widely distributed. In 1929 it was reported that "some 
of the lesson material prepared by the educational boards of the 
churches tends quite unconsciously to suggest prejudices and to 
create attitudes which cause misunderstandings and ill-feeling 
between Jews and Christians." 3T A Committee on the Church 
and Drama was organized. Dr. Winchester cooperated in de- 
vising a religious educational program for the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. The Commission continued in its work to emphasize 
temperance education, seeking to coordinate educational work 
for law observance and support of prohibition. To carry out this 
program of education, conferences, meetings, and lectures of 
many sorts were held throughout the country. 

After the quadrennial meeting of the Council in 1928, the 
suggestion was made that the Commission on Christian Educa- 
tion and the International Council of Religious Education merge 
in order to avoid duplication. In June, 1929, an agreement was 
arrived at, whereby the Council's educational functions should 
be performed by the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Thus the Commission on Christian Education passed 
out of existence. The educational work still performed by the 
Council has been done by other groups such as the Department 
of Research and Education, the Committees on Worship and 
Unity. The Council, moreover, has retained a lively interest in 
all the innumerable phases of American education in its relation 
to religion. We have noted in another connection that despite 
an interest on the part of many of its members and leaders in 
the current suggestions for cooperation between school and 
church for religious education, die Council has taken no official 
position. It has condemned proposals for the allocation of public 
funds to parochial schools. 

It is interesting to recall the present negotiations involving a 
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consolidation o the Federal Council, the International Council 
of Religious Education and other organizations. If a successful 
merger is effected the work of religious education, separated 
from the Council in 1929, will once again be performed by an 
organization of which the Council is a part. 



Chapter IX 
CONCLUSIONS 

HAVING come to the end o our examination of the Federal 
Council's program, it remains only to attempt to pull to- 
gether a few of the loose ends of this discussion, and to state 
briefly a few conclusions and a few problems which have 
emerged- First we may recall the point made in the first two 
chapters that the Council is a child of the marriage between the 
church federation and Social Gospel movements. Behind both 
of these parents lie significant traditions. Christian unity in one 
form or another has always been a ponderable influence in the 
church, appearing even in times of greatest division. Indeed, as 
has already been said, the history of the church might well be 
conceived as a history of the successive balances and tensions 
achieved between the forces of unity and order on the one hand, 
and those of freedom and diversity on the other. The point es- 
pecially to be borne in mind is that even in times of the ex- 
tremest sectarian divisions of American Christianity the ideal of 
Christian unity was not entirely extinguished. Moreover be- 
neath the placid surface of nineteenth century denominationalism 
was stirring an interdenommationalism, manifested in organiza- 
tions for practical service in a variety of humanitarian causes, 
which by the turn of the twentieth century had considerably 
weakened the hold of the denominations on their members. The 
Federal Council is the inheritor of this tradition of practical 
cooperation. Having thus grown naturally out of the American 
religious situation, the Council expresses a conception of Chris- 
tian unity uniquely fitted to that situation. It is a conception 
which is pragmatic and provisional by ils very nature. While 
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esthetically and intellectually much less satisfying than more 
rigorous, organic conceptions of unity, it is far nearer to the 
actual situation in which the American churches stand, and 
thus vastly more useful. Not the least virtue of the type of or- 
ganization represented by the Federal Council is that it strikes 
a balance between unity and diversity. Freedom is not crushed 
under the monolithic structure of a single vast ecclesiastical or- 
der. Furthermore, the looseness of structure provides the mo- 
bility necessary for growth and development. 

Working within the limits of this type of organizational 
structure the Council has made notable contributions to the cause 
of Christian unity. Simply by bringing denommationalists to- 
gether in common tasks it has reduced what sociologists of re- 
ligion call "distance feeling." The initiation of new activities 
such as research, the administration of such activities as religious 
radio have done the cause of Christian unity an immeasurable 
service. 

But after giving full credit to all the Council's past and present 
achievements, it is necessary to add that at the present time the 
problem of organization and structure is one of the knottiest and 
most complex the Council has ever confronted. On the one 
hand it is argued by the Christian Century and others that the 
Council has practically worked out the veins assigned to it, and 
that if it is to retain its vigor new tasks, new administrative 
responsibilities must be given to it. It is contended that inde- 
pendent denominationalism has continued to weaken in its hold 
on the constituency of American Protestantism, and that the 
Federal Council representing the pattern of practical and co- 
operative mterdenommationalism ought to increase in impor- 
tance. Thus the existing confederation ought to give way to 
more powerful, genuine federation. But while this viewpoint 
has been widely expressed, many Federal Council leaders fail to 
be impressed. They see dangers in plans to give the Council 
more authority. It has done and continues to do good work in 
such various fields as labor, peace, evangelism, religious radio 
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and the like. What it needs for progress is not more authority or 
power but a more persuasive education, and the ability to carry 
that education to the doorsteps of the average Protestant church 
member. It is difficult on the basis of information at hand 
to choose between the arguments of these two groups. On the 
one hand, it is true that denominational patterns have continued 
to weaken, and that the way is open to more powerful forms of 
interdenominationalism. 1 On the other hand it is undeniably 
true that the Federal Council's achievements to date have been 
in no small measure due to the fact that it has operated on the 
basis of no authority other than goodwill and the persuasiveness 
of its program. It is perhaps not too much to hope that changes 
in organization and structure will at least seek to conserve the 
values suggested by both of these arguments. 

As to the other tradition expressed in the Federal Council, 
namely the Social Gospel, it has been defined in a recent study 
as the response of American Christianity to modern industrial 
society. 2 This same study treats the Federal Council quite cor- 
rectly as an official institutional embodiment of the Social Gospel. 
Thus behind the Council's organization lie several decades of 
original and creative if sometimes fumbling and confused social 
thought. In the years after the Civil War as a young nation 
changed its way of life from agriculture to industry a few 
prophetic voices were raised to question the morality of an econ- 
omy whose motive power was selfishness, whose method was 
cut-throat competition, and whose bitter fruits were exploitation 
and poverty. Weak and hesitant at first, these voices gained in 
vigor and in wisdom as the results of modern industrialism be- 
came inescapably clear. The protest against social evils which 
formed the core of the Social Gospel was reinforced by other 
currents of thought. The new catagories of nineteenth century 
biological and social science lent force to the nations of divine 
immanence and human pi ogress. An older strain of New Eng- 
land liberalism was a humane, ethical and rational influence. 
And a still older strain of evangelical thought present in America 
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from the time of the Great Awakening gave religious force to 
the desire to build the Kingdom of God in America. New cur- 
rents of theological thought gave the movement intellectual 
guidance and prestige. Biblical scholarship, revealing the prophets 
and Jesus in their social setting gave an added impetus. And the 
Calvmistic notion of the church as the teacher and judge of 
society, which had permeated American Christianity from the 
beginning was readily adaptable to the new purposes. Inextrica- 
bly interwoven with these many strands of thought are a number 
of cultural or social factors such as alleged American practicality 
and activism, and the expansive hopefulness of a rising, pro- 
gressive, middle-class country. Of this rich and diverse heritage 
the Federal Council is the inheritor. 

What the Council has done with this heritage has formed the 
theme of this discussion. We have already sought in the chapter 
on theology to deal with some of the major and basic assump- 
tions underlying the Council's work. Yet in addition to this 
explicit theology, there has been another set of assumptions, in- 
teresting in both their coincidence and divergence fiom the 
explicit theology, which emerge from our study, and which 
might be termed an implicit theology. This implicit theology is 
to be found not in official statements of theology which in the 
Council have never moved far from a middle-of-the-road evan- 
gelical liberalism but rather as underlying assumptions and 
attitudes of the Council's program and pronouncements on 
peace, labor, race relations and the like. It is difficult to put one's 
finger on this implicit theology ]ust because it is so largely a 
pervasive and diffused attitude or temper rather than an ex- 
pressly formulated view. Nevertheless, because of their impor- 
tance both for our understanding of the Federal Council and of 
the Social Gospel generally we must try to dig out and lay bare 
some of these assumptions. 

Recognizing the Council as the precipitation of the Social 
Gospel into institutional forms, it is not surprising to find em- 
bedded in much of its program the ideas of divine immanence, 
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human goodness and progress, and the like, which have been 
outstanding traits of the Social Gospel from the beginning. 
Particularly is this true of the estimate of human nature. Indeed 
the worth and dignity of man might well be termed the key- 
stone of all the Council's social thought and action. To be sure, 
the Council has always taken pains to point out that the sacred- 
ness of man's life is derived from his sonship to God. Yet it may 
be said of this relationship that the son reflects much credit on 
the father. This conception of human nature is exceedingly 
hard to analyze or describe because it has existed so largely as 
an implicit assumption in varying degrees of emphasis and 
importance behind all the various aspects of the Council's social 
program. In traditional terms it may perhaps be described as a 
socialization of the doctrines of the divine image and sin. The 
image of God has been variously located in man's reason or 
conscience, or more broadly in his capacity to entertain spiritual 
ideals; and what is perhaps more impoitant, the doctrine has 
been given an ethical and social meaning. In general the doc- 
trines of sin and depravity have been played down in relation to 
the divine image, thus producing the optimism which was so 
widely prevalent m American Protestantism both before and 
after the First World War. The concept of sin has received 
important qualifications at the hands of evolutionary and scien- 
tific thought. But again the most important influence has been 
its socialization at the hands of the Social Gospel. Indeed one 
of the basic affirmations of the Social Gospel is that sin has a 
meaning for social institutions as well as for individual human 
souls. But despite a genuine realism in dealing with social sm, 
the Council's basic ideas of sin have frequently partaken of the 
easy optimism of the times. More recently since the onset of 
economic crisis and the return of world war this optimism and 
confidence in human nature and social progress have been rudely 
shaken. There have been rumbling intimations of a deep pes- 
simism both in respect to human nature and human society. The 
present situation in theology may be described as an effort on the 
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part of both the Council and American Protestantism generally 
to orient themselves to these difficult alternatives now confront- 
ing them. 

That the belief in the dignity and worth of man as it has 
emerged in the Federal Council has been a humane and eman- 
cipating influence there is no doubt. Its power to inspire moral 
judgment and action has been exhibited throughout the Coun- 
cil's whole social program. As in the whole Social Gospel move- 
ment, it has existed here as a potent principle of social criticism. 
Why does the church lift its voice on social issues ? On what 
basis does religion dare to criticise economic and political pro- 
grams ? The answer has invariably been that distinctively human 
values, sacred human personalities are involved. To cite at ran- 
dom one illustration among almost innumerable possibilities, in 
one of the most searching bits of social criticism the Council 
has ever expressed, The Church and Industrial Reconstruction, 
the following principles are laid down at the beginning as 
Christian standards of social judgment: the Kingdom of God as 
a social ideal, the worth of each personality as a child of God, 
the brotherhood of man, and the law of service for all of human 
society. And it is added that unless such standards are workable 
Christianity cannot claim finality as a religion. These standards 
are applied to particular issues and specific judgments are made. 
Thus, for example the prevailing "impersonal view" of labor is 
held to be unchristian, leading to the "dwarfing of personality*" 3 
The acquisitive spirit manifested in the profit motive is held to 
be inconsistent with human biothcrhood; and likewise the ex- 
clusive appeal to self-interest is incompatible with Christian 
ideals of service. The appeal in each case is to the basic nature 
of man as it is defined by religion. In a similar spirit at the 
quadrennial meeting in 1924 Bishop McConncll justified reli- 
gion's concern with politics and industry on the grounds that 
the minister is an expert in human values, and thus competent 
to judge the human results of industry. Most of the numerous 
condemnations of war and race discrimination have likewise 
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been based upon the assumption that the sacredness of human 
life is challenged by these and similar social evils. 

It is interesting to point out in passing that not only has this 
doctrine given the Council a weapon of social criticism, but 
conversely it has frequently been declared that Christianity will 
remain socially effective, will continue to have a social impulse 
only as it keeps a high estimate of human life. Doctrines of hu- 
man depravity are alleged to lead to enervation and resignation. 
Not a few Protestant writers have conceived the distmctiveness 
and finality of Christianity in terms of this doctrine of the sa- 
credness of human personality. 

This concept which has dominated so much of the Council's 
social thought is clearly and ably expounded in the writings of 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson. While his books are in no sense official 
pronouncements of the Council's position, no one has been in a 
better position to see and appreciate the real genius of its thought. 
His writings may indeed be termed an explicit and clear formu- 
lation of the implicit assumptions of which we have been speak- 
ing. They have moreover the added point of being worked 
out in controversy with the newer ideas which, as we have said, 
have been making themselves felt in the Council in recent years. 

Let us see what Dr. Johnson has to say about the doctrine 
of man. Candidly he states, "If the Christian message is Jesus 
its social and ethical character is inescapable, it is the embodi- 
ment of deity within the apprehension of the human." 4 Again, 
"The essential truth ... is that man is under absolute mandate 
to express divinity in his own life and his whole nature." 5 Or, 
"Little by little though sometimes with a startling suddenness 
mankind is learning that the essential divinity of man is a 'first 
principle* not a derivative." 6 This view of man is held to be 
the necessary religious foundation of democracy in social life; 
and conversely democracy is a necessary expression of Christian 
views of man. "The social faith underlying this expectation (i.e., 
for the expansion of democracy) is the personalist faith that 
when human beings are seen by one another as embodiments 
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of the divine all their relationships will be shot through with 
creative goodwill." 7 "... democracy is a way of he governed 
by respect for the dignity of man." 8 This Christian doctrine is 
held to be a potent guide for social change. "It furnishes a 
deeper insight than that of the French revolutionaries, that 
fraternity can be experienced only as a man sees in his fellows 
the Imago Dei, the authentic imprint of the finger of God." 9 
Just as society must embody this doctrine, so it is the business 
of the church to proclaim it. The image of God is described 
as "the common spiritual nature of man," and it is said that "the 
church comprehends the diversities of vocation and explores 
the distinctively human. ... It separates the accidents from the 
substance of human life and enthrones something that is com- 
mon to all men, the quality we denote by the term, Imago Dei, 
the divine image. By discovering this common spiritual nature 
and revealing it under the aspect of divine creation, the Chris- 
tian community liberates that love which is the active principle 
of the Christian faith premanently exemplified in the person of 
Christ. Creative love flowing freely among all persons and 
organizing their common life this I take to be the meaning of 
God in history. Barth says the church is where people listen 
to God. Quite as true, I think, to say the church is where peo- 
ple love without restraint." 10 

From this conception of human nature and destiny follows 
Johnson's opposition to current re-emphases on human depravity. 
Thus he states, "From an ethical point of view the most disas- 
trous thing a theology can do is to devaluate man." 11 And of 
the present resurgence of the doctrine of original sin it is said, 
". . . the inevitable result, I think, is to lessen the ethical im- 
perative." 12 And again, "if moralistic pride is the worst of sins, 
moral paralysis is the worst of misfortunes." 13 

Such then is human nature as described by Dr. Johnson. We 
have quoted m some detail because in these writings we have 
explicitly and clearly formulated many of the ideas which have 
given support and guidance not only to the Federal Council's 
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social program but to the whole Social Gospel movement. And 
again, that these ideas constitute a humane and liberal idealism, 
and that they have been an emancipating force in American 
history is undeniably clear. Especially when one looks at the 
orthodoxy against which they were a protest and a criticism 
one can not fail to be impressed by their lofty and Chnstlike 
character. 

Underlying the Council's program, in addition to the optimism 
of which we have spoken, has been the assumption of man as 
social and political, which has given rise to a religious idealism 
strongly reformist in temper. Religion thus has been conceived 
to involve the pursuit and application of social ideals by social 
education and governmental regulation. It is interesting to note 
the developing realism in the Council's attitude at this point. 
In the early years of the Council, preponderant emphasis was 
placed upon education and humanitarian service as a means of 
implementing religious idealism. From the first, however, gov- 
ernmental regulation in such matters as minimum wage laws, 
child labor and the like was recognized, as may be seen by 
observation of the 1908 Social Creed. However, without in any 
sense losing faith in education or voluntary service, the Council 
has come to a much wider recognition of governmental regula- 
tion as a means of applying and achieving the social ideals of 
religion. The 1932 Social Ideals place a much greater depend- 
ence on governmental action than does the 1908 Creed. This 
faith of the Council in the efficacy of political reform has made 
enemies not only among conservatives opposed to reform on 
political grounds, but also among conservative churchmen who 
have held to individual evangelization and the influence of per- 
sonal character as the sole legitimate means of applying reli- 
gious ideals to society. 

But there is another strain of thought in the Council's pro- 
gram, as in all liberal Protestantism, which it is hard to reconcile 
with this basic emphasis on reformism. It may perhaps be 
characterized as a decpseated suspicion of all coercive action, and 
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a corresponding belief that only voluntary and cooperative action 
has moral quality. Thus while governmental regulation has 
been invoked, the coercive character of governments has at times 
been minimized or ignored, and violent coercion has always 
been flatly opposed. Never more than a minor note in the Coun- 
cil's thought, and always more of a pervasive attitude than an 
explicitly formulated view, this idea has cropped out recurrently. 
A few examples will illustrate the point. 

The 1929 Labor Sunday Message exhorted employers to giant 
wider rights to labor voluntarily before the securing of them 
by force "robs the concession of them of any virtue." In other 
words only social relations based on cooperation have "virtue." 
The issue emerged in the Executive Committee's discussion of 
the N.R A. A preliminary statement submitted to the Commit- 
tee endorsed the N.R.A. with the reservation that codes en- 
forced by the government were ethically inferior to codes vol- 
untarily drawn up and accepted by industry. This point how- 
ever was debated by committee members, and the statement 
was subsequently redrafted to include only a single sentence on 
this issue- "Concern is properly felt over any tendency to over- 
emphasize methods of social coercion and to foster unreasoning 
intolerance." 14r 

But the clearest expression of this strain of thought is con- 
tained in the peace movement. Similar to the suspicion of 
coercive regulation has been the peace movement's flat opposi- 
tion to all forms of violence or the threat of violence, and its 
belief in the moral superiority and practical efficacy of purely 
cooperative and voluntary action. These assumptions become 
particularly interesting in attempts to grapple with situations in 
which other philosophies find the use of coercion and violence 
necessary. A statement passed by the Executive Committee in 
1938 on "The Churches and the Far Eastern Conflict" illustrates 
the problem. Asking what contribution Christianity can make 
to such a situation the statement replies, "The contribution to 
the process of achieving justice . . . must be derived from the 
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Christian understanding of the essential nature of conflict." 15 
And the essence of Christian understanding of conflict is that 
disinterested, cooperative and unselfish conduct is good, and that 
selfish and coercive actions are evil and unchristian. These prin- 
ciples are applied to the relations of America and Japan. In 
particular the assumption is that any action on the part of the 
United States which is not wholly unselfish or disinterested is 
morally defective. Thus, "If Japan is deprived of some of her 
bombing planes by an American government embargo, she is 
being coerced and threatened, not by a disinterested party, but 
by a nation which has mobilized its weapons of violence in 
practice for making war upon her . . , government embargo is 
therefore limited both in its moral and its practical effectiveness. 
If on the other hand individual American citizens who profit by 
the sale of bombing planes forego their profit by refusing to be 
a part of Japanese war activities their action may be rendered 
comparatively disinterested and non-threatening. It is therefore 
more appropriate and surely as realistic for the churches to urge 
upon individual Christians such voluntary action rather than 
to support government embargo." 16 Continuing the same line 
of thought it is contended that, "Any action which is designed 
to be morally effective must be considered in connection with 
the spirit and purpose which motivate it. Disciplinary action is 
seldom morally effective if it is motivated by fear and resent- 
ment or by the purpose of thwarting rival interests. . . . There- 
fore for the American nation to be morally effective in dis- 
ciplinary action it must render itself, so far as it can, innocent 
of the charges it is making against Japan." 17 This latter aim 
might be furthered by an American offer for a pan-Pacific con- 
ference, trade treaties, and the like, "thus aiding the Japanese 
to industrialize their nation in such a way that they may estab- 
lish a higher standard of living without military and political 
control of foreign markets and sources of raw materials." 18 
Moreover, police power and military power must be sharply dis- 
tinguished. ". . . coercive disciplinary measures if they are to 
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be morally effective, cannot be part of a program of national 
defense. . . . Police are disinterested while armies are not. 
America has remained aloof from international organization and 
consequently finds it difficult if not impossible today to engage 
m disinterested disciplmaiy action on behalf of justice and peace, 
because such action cannot now be dissociated from purely na- 
tional and arbitrary policy." 10 Just as it is difficult to find 
disinterested police action, so also it is dubious whether a con- 
sumers' boycott rises to this high level. ". . . it confuses our 
understanding of the situation to say that to spend a dollar on 
a product of Japanese industry is to provide the Japanese mili- 
tary with a dollar's worth of munitions for bombing purposes 
and that to refrain from such a purpose is to deprive them of 
that much munition. The boycott is a means of curtailing the 
income of the Japanese nation and depriving it of a portion of 
its total economic resources in order to coerce it into a change of 
policy. Whether the measure is effective depends on the same 
considerations of principles that apply to the embargo, though 
the motives of groups of citizens can be more easily disciplined 
and defined than those of the nation." 20 I have quoted at 
length because I believe this passage to be a fair sample of a 
strain of thought widely diffused not only through the Federal 
Council but through all of liberal Protestantism. 

The sacredness of life taken in a wider social sense, and com- 
bined with a strong infusion of moral optimism has produced 
what in religious terms might be called a social perfectionism, 
or in secular terms, utopianism. Possessing great confidence 
in man as a son of God or perhaps as a potential deity himself, 
together with a basic emphasis on the importance of society, one 
finds oneself envisaging and expecting a perfect world. Often 
interfused with realistic social analysis, one finds many instances 
of this socialized version of perfectionism in the Federal Coun- 
cil. In 1912 Dr. Edward A. Steincr acclaimed the coming of 
"not only the Holy Land of Holy men, but a Holy Earth ... a 
Holy United States bringing down the holy city from heaven 
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decked as a bride for her bridegroom." 21 The emphasis of 
liberal thought upon divine immanence, progress, and building 
the Kingdom of God on earth, which we have had occasion to 
note, has lent itself to this perfectionism or utopiamsm. Present 
as a kind of rosy glow suffused over wide areas of the Council's 
program, it has been particularly noticeable in the peace move- 
ment. Thus to cite just a few random instances, the League 
of Nations, the Washington Disarmament Conference, and the 
Kellogg Briand Pact were all successively hailed as the promise 
of a new age. As late as 1932 it was declared, "Whatever justi- 
fication for war may have been alleged in time past, the present 
and discernible future belong to peace." 22 Such expressions 
of the ideal society just around the corner have been noticeably 
fewer in recent years, due, no doubt, to the impact of depression 
and war. Indeed in some cases the rosy color' of social thought 
in the 1920*5 has turned to the dark gray of social pessimism and 
despair. At the moment not a few leaders of American Protes- 
tant thought seem to be balanced between these alternatives. 

But whatever the issues at this moment, the Council's develop- 
ment of the Social Gospel, despite weakness and equivocation at 
many points is one of the genuinely hopeful things in the history 
of American Christianity. 

Our examination of the many aspects of the Council's social 
thought and social program surely justifies the assertion that it 
has given a vigorous and liberal leadership to the Protestant 
churches. There is much to be ashamed of in the history of 
American Christianity and indeed of Christianity generally. 
Here is something else. Here is religion not used simply as a 
means of social control, merely as a sanctification of the status 
quo but as the inspiration to seek a better society. It was said 
a moment ago that the Social Gospel was Christianity's response 
to modern industrial society. That does not mean that industrial 
society "caused" the appearance of these ideas in the minds of 
certain Christian people in the crude sense in which some 
sociology alleges that the material forces of society produce 
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ideologies. Undoubtedly ideological factors, in this sense of the 
term, have been present in the Social Gospel, and it would be 
confusing to deny or obscure this fact. But it would be equally 
confusing to attempt to explain the Social Gospel exclusively in 
these terms. To what social forces can one refer this movement 
which has never coincided and has often contradicted the social 
assumptions of the constituency of the Protestant churches? 
Rather when every ideological consideration has been given due 
weight, one sees the operation of a creative religious impulse. 
It is an impulse which, as we have seen in the history of the 
Federal Council, has often made its way against the stream of 
social forces and tendencies. The Federal Council while thus 
integrally related to the material and social forces operative in 
American society has been much more than an epiphenomenon 
cast up by them. It has been a truly creative force in both 
American religious life and American society. 

Its success and its achievement are to be explained primarily 
by the dual heritage which we have just discussed. But this 
type of explanation is not alone sufficient. For other organiza- 
tions seeking to accomplish the same or similar ends have 
folded up and disappeared. How shall we explain the fact that 
after an exceedingly weak infancy the Council still survives, 
still growing more vigorously than ever after thirty years? A 
large part of the answer is what we have referred to as the 
Council's unique combination of responsibility and freedom. 
On the one hand it is official organization, tied to its member 
churches, and officially charged with the duty of representing 
them. But on the other hand it has never been tied too closely 
to the denominations either with respect to financial support or 
formulation of program. Much of its program especially in the 
earlier years has been of a semi-autonomous nature. Its various 
departments and committees still possess a considerable degree 
of freedom and initiative. Looking back over the Council's 
history it is clear that each of these traits has been essential 
to its work; together they go a long way toward explaining 
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its success. On the one hand the Council has carried the prestige 
and weight of an official body, and on the other hand it has 
had enough liberty to give prophetic leadership to American 
Protestantism. That there has often been tension between these 
two roles or functions goes without saying, but that the Council 
has on the whole been able to combine them in one organization 
is perhaps the largest single factor in its success. Its continued 
success in the future will depend upon its ability to maintain 
this delicate balance. 

Again, no small part in the Council's achievement has been 
due to the flexibility preserved by an almost continuous process 
of self-criticism and self-appraisal. It has been a rare year when 
some individual or group has not been charged with the task 
of surveying and estimating its work. Unfortunately rare in 
ecclesiastical organizations, this trait has kept the organization 
out of ruts, preserved its capacity to respond to new situations. 

Closely related to this process of self-criticism has been the 
fact that the Council has provided a kind of laboratory or dem- 
onstration station for the Protestant churches, in which new 
ideas in many realms especially social ethics might be tried 
out. Possessing a measure of independence, it has been able to 
pursue experiments in both ethics and theology which would 
have been impossible to an organization tied more closely to 
the official denominational bodies. As one might expect in any 
laboratory, many of the experiments upon which the Council 
has worked have yielded negative results. But even such results 
are surely not without value. And the possession of this kind 
of laboratory where the usefulness of all sorts of ideas and pro- 
grams might be tested has been a thing as valuable as it is novel. 
No small part of the Council's success has been its success in 
this role in relation to the Protestant churches. 

And surely not the least aspect in its success has been its 
personnel. Compared with other ecclesiastical organizations one 
is impressed with the high level of mutual understanding and 
cooperation which have marked its deliberations and actions. 
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Seldom has the Council acted on any matter on which the 
Executive Committee has not unanimously agreed. The con- 
flict o jarring personalities which has impaired the usefulness 
of so many ecclesiastical organizations has been happily absent. 
One is also impressed with the high level of character and in- 
telligence set by the staff. 

Having paid tribute to the Council's achievements we must 
also note a few of the problems which have emerged during 
the first three decades of its life. At present perhaps the most 
crucial problem for the Council as well as for all American 
Protestantism is the theological crisis. The Social Gospel arose 
and has flourished under the influence of what may broadly 
speaking be termed a liberal theology which today is being 
questioned in many quarters. As we have pointed out this 
liberalism has provided basic and guiding assumptions for the 
Federal Council's social program. In a time when this liberalism 
was widely held in the church it was natural for it to be thus 
expressed in a representative organization. But today as liberal 
theology is being shaken to its foundations by hostile criticism 
the question arises: Are the fortunes of the Social Gospel tied 
to the theology and philosophy under which it has arisen and 
flourished? If liberal theology is discarded or greatly changed 
will the Social Gospel collapse? Important as it is, this is an 
exceedingly hard question to answer. There is undoubtedly a 
real danger that over-emphasis on human depravity may sap 
the energy needed to build a new society. Evidence is not 
lacking that the deep wine of social pessimism has already 
gone to the heads of many religious leaders. But to date, the 
weight of evidence is in the other direction. The social pro- 
nouncements of the Oxford Conference were not less vigorous 
because of the nature of their theological assumptions. If any- 
thing, the opposite was true. To date there has been no ob- 
servable lessening of the vigor of the Federal Council's social 
pronouncements due to new theological influences. Thus there 
is at least some ground for hoping that the new ideas will lead 
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to a greater social realism, purging the Social Gospel of its 
sentimentalism and its utopianism without cutting the nerve of 
social action. The rightness of a prophetic religious criticism 
of the social order in all its aspects would seem to be a genuine 
and permanent achievement on the American religious scene, 
and therefore the organization which has embodied and ex- 
pressed this criticism would seem to be likewise a permanent 
achievement. It is hard to see any theological change perceivable 
at present or growing out of the present situation which could 
negate or destroy that result. What seems to be a possible and 
by no means improbable result is that the Christian social mis- 
sion will gain in clarity and vigor by being placed in a more 
adequate theological and philosophical context. 

In addition to problems concerned with its basic and guiding 
ideas, the Council also faces immediate and practical problems. 
Among these one which is receiving serious consideration con- 
cerns the relation between the Council's social program and the 
actual thinking of the vast majority o American church mem- 
bers. Very little objective information is available as to the 
effect of the Council's statements and pronouncements. Indeed, 
few tasks of religious sociology would be more genuinely useful 
than to supply this information. How many people hear or 
read the Council's statements? What effect does the Council 
have upon the social attitudes of American churchmen? To 
what degree is it true that the social program of the Council 
is the work of a few interested idealists, and to what extent does 
it actually speak for the constituency of the Protestant churches? 
Factual answers to such questions do not exist. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the Council is making 
a genuine effort to put itself in closer touch with the actual 
membership of the churches, in order more adequately to per- 
form both its representative and its educational tasks. In pre- 
paring the 1932 Social Ideals, for example, an extensive effort 
was made over a period of four years to get the opinions of a 
wide group of church people. More recently an intensive effort 
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has been made to get the views and the active participation of 
laymen. 

Moreover, this is a problem to which serious thought is being 
given. In 1936, Church and State in Contemporary America 
said, "Such social crusading, confined as it is for the most part 
to the vigorous action of small but aggressive boards and com- 
missions, enlists only a small part of the church's membership, 
and is likely to meet with serious opposition from those who 
hold more conservative views of the social responsibility of the 
church. This divergence of views renders more than usually 
perplexing the position of the large and apparently increasing 
section of the church membership who wholeheartedly accept 
the principle of the Church's social responsibility but question 
the competency of the present church leadership to meet that 
responsibility adequately." 28 

Dr. F. Ernest Johnson has also been concerned with this prob- 
lem. Speaking in The Social Wor\ of the Churches, he states, 
"The effort to analyze the pronouncements of church bodies and 
allied agencies on social issues can scarcely justify itself on the 
basis of the significance of the pronouncements in themselves. 
During the post war period statements on reconstruction were 
much in vogue as codes of ethics have been among business 
and professional groups more recently. For reasons at once ap- 
parent a set of pronouncements by denominational assemblies 
may be more or less remote from the thought of the church 
members, not to mention their practice. 

"At the same time some of the statements . . . represent much 
serious thought and careful consideration on the part of the 
bodies responsible for them. Others have less intrinsic authority 
or significance but are noteworthy because they have at least 
the weight of official declarations and may be used in educational 
work among the congregations originating them." 2 * Again, in 
Church and Society, Johnson pursues this theme. He criticizes 
the practice on the part of small minorities of forcing social 
declarations upon indifferent or hostile assemblies. "To press 
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upon church assemblies the demand for revolutionary social 
declarations is to incur the risk of wringing from them avowals 
that they are not confessions of faith but concession to pres- 
sure." 25 Johnson draws the distinction between the church and 
sects within a church, a sect being a small closely knit group 
of kindred spirits, quite possibly devoted to revolutionary aims; 
a church on the other hand being a wider organization which 
in view of its membership is necessarily more closely related to 
present society. Thus a church's declaration on social issues 
should be based on the actual attitudes of its members. It should 
in some sense be a confession of faith. ". . . only when the church 
has given effect to its social convictions by incorporating them 
in its own discipline has its address to the community any social 
reality. ... As it succeeds in this task it wins the right to address 
the community. Its all-absorbing responsibility is for Christian 
social education . . . the church must attain self-consistency in 
order to be a social force. . . ." 26 The emphasis is thus upon 
education of the church's constituency rather than upon the 
making of formal declarations in the hope that in time the 
latter may thus gain a genuine meaning. 

Others have written or spoken in a similar manner of this 
problem. However, to date little real work has been done on the 
problem. One recent study of the social attitudes of church 
people (Trott and Sanderson, What Church People ThmJ^ 
About Social and Economic Issues) found them very close to 
the middle of the road on almost all issues. 27 This would indi- 
cate that to date only a minority of church people have followed 
the vigorously -liberal social philosophy of the Federal Council. 
But again, it is almost impossible to draw inferences at this point 
because so little is known. For example, to what extent has 
the Federal Council been an influence in maintaining church 
opinion in the middle of the road, that is, in keeping it from 
turning further to the right than it is? Many questions of this 
sort come readily to mind. And upon their answers hangs one 
of the most important practical problems now facing the Fed- 
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eral Council. For it has assumed the role o teacher of ethics 
to American Protestantism. Its success as a teacher must in 
the long run be judged by how well its lessons are learned and 
assimilated by the people it seeks to educate. 
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